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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE merit and high reputation of 
the Abbe Millot as an hiſtorian, 
with the very favourable reception 
which has been given to the follow- 
ing work by the learned in every na- 
tion of Europe, make any encomium 
on its author unneceſſary, at the ſame 
time, that they ſufficiently apologize 
for its being « offered to the Ade in an 
Engliſh r 
a. Though no. ſubject has been more 
frequently treated than. Ancient Hiſ- 
tory, he has found the ſecret of mak- 
ing it in a great meaſure new, by the 
elegant perſpicuity and ſpirit of his 
narrative, as well as the ſolidity, juſ- 
tice, and impartiality of his reflexions; 
in a word, by a happy union of the 
philoſopher with the hiſtorian, —But 
he has given his readers ſo full an ac- 


count, in his preface, of what they 
A 2 are 


| . 
| 
| 
[ 
} 
| 


4 acquiring an idea of 
te hiſtorical events, or of e | 


are to 6 from the work, that it 


is needleſs to enlarge upon it here. 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve i in his 
own words, that though this perform. 5 


1011 


« ance be intended for youth \ who are, 


" already acquainted with the firſt e 8 


ments of literature, and men of b 1 
« fineſs WhO are deſirous either .of 


the Princip 2% 


7 Zi 9 


« their memories without en gaging in 
too tedious a courſe of ſtudy, yet : 
* he has not totally neglected readers 


«even of the tendereſt age.” To thi 


> 1700 


we may add, that the ſmall compa 8 
in which he has compriſed ſo extenſive 
a ſubje&, 15 no little merit; eſpecially” 


as the only tolerable performances of” 
3164 


this kind. that have appeared in our 


language, are too erxpenſive, as well 


as too voluminous to meet Wich a ge. 
neral Pr, 1 7 | 


A 


COP 


The Tranflator 3 is fully fenfible h. how 
difficult a taſk 1 it is to do entire juſtice to 


his author, the rapidity c of whoſe narra- 


tion is. often irreconcileable with that 
flowing ſiyle, thoſe majeſtic and har- 
mo pious periods which are the pro- 
per ornaments of : particular, hiſtories, 7 
and. which have lent ſuch captivating 
graces to the works of our late great 


authors; ; his principal aim therefore 
has been, perſpicuity and fidelity to 
oY 
his original; yet he has taken as 
© * 58 as RS: | 
uch care as poſſible to avoid giving 
1 to the ear of his reader, and 
endeavoured to make his diction cor- 
ach th ough. he does. not aſpire to 
the praiſe of elegance. —In a word, 
Whatever 2 defects may be, found in 
5 \rrandlation, - he flatters himſelf, 


to the candid Public it will be 
no 0 unacceptable preſent. 
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P R E FA C E. | 


(HE princes of Parma, who are 
deſcended from the moſt iltuſ- 
| trious family in Europe, ever fince 
their acceſſion to that Duchy, have 
formed a number of eſtabliſhments 


for the! improvement of thoſe branches 
of knowledge that have an immediate 


tendency to promote the happineſs of 


ſociety. From a conviction that hiſ- 
tory is one of the beſt ſchools for in- 
forming the minds of the people, and 
making them truly virtuous, they 
have neglected nothing which could 
facilitate that ſtudy, and direct it in 
ſuch a manner as promiſed the greateſt _ 
benefit to the Public; particularly by _ 
making it part of the IGOR of the 
young nobility. Net 
I have had the honour of die em- 
n on this important ſubject, and 
A 4 e 


oto 


Vul 


7 contents of che fiſt E : 


PREFACE. 


_ 4 which was publiſhed in 3 
by order of His Royal Highneſs the 


Infant Don Ferdinand, Duke of Par- 


ma, will give a ſufficient idea of the 
| wege. I Nine to which W 


„ 


Some celebrated moderns 3 


violently. cried down Ancient Hiſtory, | 


and were we to hearken to them, it 


ought. not only to be baniſhed from 
the ſchools, . but excluded from the 


cloſets of people of faſhion, as being 
equally fabulous and uſeleſs, and en- 
groſſing too much of that time Which 
ought to be dedicated to __ Wane” 
tantzſtuhes 2 r 
2 muſt. be eee Har 6 
ould, give it the preference to ſub- 


25 jects in which we are more deeply in- 


tereſted, as was formerly the caſe, nor 
with pedantic dulneſs heap up trifling 


niceties, While a in the edu 


n 0 cation 


PREFACE. 

cation of a gentleman: it mould not 

be rendered abſurd by the admiſſion 
of ſenſeleſs fables, nor tireſome by 
fruitleſs inquiries; in a word, we 
ſhould not give an appearance of im- 
portance to things which are _ all wy 
n load to the memory. | 

But Ancient Hiftory, when Ser 

to proper limits, will not only prove a 
ſtrong incentive to curioſity, but a ſource 
from whence the moſt valuable in- 
formation, and even the principles of 


the moſt important knowledge may 
be obtained without much trouble. 


Conſidering i it in this light, I have done 
my endeavour to ſelect the ſubſtance 
in a work that is both ſhort and diſ- 
tinct, which contains and det the 
truths that principally merit our At- 
tention. 8 | 
The Diſcourſe pon univerſal Een by 
the great Boſſuet, which is one of the 
maſter-pieces of the age of Louis XIV. 


"re "Y . preſents 


—_—  *Y R E F AC E. 
OILY in his eloquent conciſe l 
manner, only with a chronoiggical 
ſeries of events, ſtript entirely of gir- 
cumſtances, ſo that to be able to read. 
it to advantage, it is neceſſary. t be 
already acquainted with h iſtory. »The : 


laſt part of that, diſcourſe, where the 
illuſtrious prelate treats of cuſtoms, 


t 


ſublime reflexions, which deſerve the 
greateſt attention, but cannot be un- 
_derſtood, without a competent ſhare 
of hiſtorical knowledge. | Boſſuet has 
executed his plan like a man of geni- 
us, and if I have preſumed ſometimes 
to deviate from his opinions, it is be- 
cauſe ſeveral points which were not o 
well known in his time, have fince : 
been cleared up by the learned. Far- 
. ticularly _ M. Goguet in his, Origin 77 


WS a 


| laws and governments, Ge. has given us 
7 r 


more juſt ideas of the ancients. ho 
2 ft, 


The faults commonly aſcribec to 


Mr. Rollin are, that he is too = Mute 
| K and 


PREFACE. 


and inaccurate, but at the ſame time, 
we muſt allow that his memory and 
his writings merit the greateſt reſpect. 
In following a very different route 
from him, may I be found to have 
copied thoſe virtuous ſentiments" 8 60 
which his pen was always guided! 


110 


If fome ſcrupulous readers think 
proper to blame me for having infiſted 
more than he has done on the ex- 
ceſſes of credulity and ſuperſtition, E: - 
have but two words to ſay in reply. 
Credulity is the parent of error, and 
ſuperſtition. is the enemy of that di- 
vine religion which the Chriſtians 
haye received as a rule for their con- 
duct i in life, and as a pledge of theit 
future bappineſs. 2 

T have divided my work nen 
cally, and in ſuch a manner as to 
make each chapter the ſubje& of one 
leſſon for youth. The marginal notes 7 
are Lg of analyſis, which will be 


4 : of 


PREFACE. 


of uſe to aſſiſt the memory. The table 
of ancient geography, at the end of 
the firſt volume; contains nothing but 
what 1 think neceſſary; and the chro- 
nological table at the end of the ſe- 
cond, aſcertains the periods of the 
moſt remarkable events. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


> INTRODUCTION. : 


N immenſe field preſents itſelf to our The im- 
view. We are to examine the lapſe of peo 
ages, and the extent of the world. A Know- mankind, 
ledge of the human race is the object of our en- 
quiries, and ſurely there can be no ſubje& ſo 
deſerving the curioſity of man. He may with 

eminent advantage contemplate the phenome- 
na of heaven, the productions of the earth, 

all the riches, all the beauties: of nature, hed 
magnificent ſpectacle which diſplays the wil- n*gives 4 
dom and greatneſs of the Creator; but the N 
origin, the progreſs, the decline of nations and aatare. 
empires; the wonderful effects produced by the 5 
work ing of the paſſions, and the force of © 

\ nius; the ſurpriſing variety of laws, manners, 

cuſtoms, and opinions; the events which have 

ſo frequently changed the face of the world; in 

a word, the objects which are diſplayed in hiſ- 
tory, have a much more intimate connection 

with his own concerns. While he remains 
without a knowledge of them, he is like 'a | 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ſtranger in his native land; he muſt be igno- 
rant of human nature, and of courſe deficient 
in that underſtanding which is neceſſary to 
make him hold a * rank among his 
fellow- creatures. Hiſtory,” ſays Cicero, is 
the light of truth, the directreſs of life,” an 
encomium which diſplays all its advantages. 
nis effets « Is there a ſingle error, or hurtful prejudice, 
— pon ie. from which it cannot preſerve us, by the 
os and the pictures it draws of, the follies and illuſions 
n by which men have been led aſtray? Is there 
a vice whoſe deformity and unhappy conſe- 
- _ quences, it does not repreſent by numberleſs 
examples? Or is there a virtue of which it does 
not 1nſpire the love, by rendering ſacred the 
names of the virtuous? Is there a ſituation in 
life, for which it does not afford ſome excellent 
inſtructions? Or is there a condition, from the 
chrone of the king to the cloſet of the philoſo- 
Pher, which may not profit, in ſome degree, by 
the knowledge it communicates? 5 
Two rotes But we ſhould be loſt in the immenſity of 
205 it: this career, if we were to run on at random, with- 
Toleck he out ſome eſtabliſhed principles. Our ſtudies 
te confve OUght to be guided by two important rules: 
ourſelves 10 The firſt to ſeck the truth in every thing; and 
ful, the ſecond, to confine ourſelves to what is uſe- 
ful; otherwiſe, hiſtory itſelf would become a 
| ſource of error, and what it contains truly va- 
 luable, would be loſt in a maſs of trifles 
Hennes, Although every hiſtorian profeſſes to write 
; errors inn . 0 | | | / 
ancient bil- hothing but the truth, the moſt part of our an- 
tory. cient hiſtories are filled with fables; and theſe 
fictions ſometimes appear again from the pens of 
12 528 8 5 modern 
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modern writers. If an author of eſtabliſhed re: 4 
putation has written falſehoods, it is thought a 27 
eaſon ſufficietit for others to tepeat them with 4 " £4 
blind confidence;;. his authority 19 77 55 „ - 

them, and they are more pleaſed with belleving ___ _. E- 
than examining, Thus all the impoſitions con- 
trived of btought into credit by intereſt, vanity, 
ſuperſtition, ignorance, ſpirit of party, or po- 
pular prejudice, are fo incorporated with the -._ 
truth, that they deſcend together from age to . 9 
age: Do we not daily meet with contradictory ' oY 
relations of the ſame facts; with deſcriptions 
totally different of the ſame perſon; with the 
moſt palpable untruths cifculating in converfa- 
tion, and finding admittance into books? From =_ 
thencè we may judge of the innumerable err = 

rors which have. been tranſmitted to us from | 
antiquity. Revelation alone is Eſſentially true, 
every thing elſe has often been mixed with. 

Ta „% r= Io „ 

If we had no hiſtorians but men of ſound ee 

3 / / nos. eat N ol errors 

judgment, clear underſtanding, and ſincerity, and falle- 

we needed only to collect the principal ſtrokes of nge, in 

their writings, to give a faithful picture of the go 

nations and events which. they have deſcribed; 

but unfortunately ſome have endeavoured to 

pleaſe by the wonderful, others to flatter their 

countrymen by chimeras; one ſet has con- 

firmed thoſe ſuperſtitions by which they found 
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themſelves gainers, and another been ſolicitous . 
te to gratify either national or perſonal hatred- 
1- Some have been weakly credulous, and with 
ſc great fincerity repeated all the traditions which. 
of | have been handed down to them, while others 
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who were deeper politicians, have uncandidly 
concealed in clouds of darkneſs, thoſe truths 
which were oppoſite to their own inte e or 

the intereſts of their party. 
Therefore The greateſt part have wanted proper alliſt⸗ 
3 ance, and many have been ſeen without either 
and judge. truth or rectitude; we ſhould therefore be al- 
ways upon our guard, and conſtantly guided by 
the rules of criticiſm and reaſon, both to pre · 
vent our falling into miſtakes, and to diſtin- 
guiſh among the fables and prejudices of an- 
diquity, whatever is truly deſerving of a place 
in hiſtory. Fictions may find admiſſion, but 
only as monuments of the weakneſs of the hu- 
man mind, and as proofs of the neceſſity of 
examining every ſubje& upon which the ſeal of 

divine ruth 1 is not impreſſed. 

Scepticim With regard to hiſtorical facts, ſcepticiſm is 
nable ag. not leſs unreaſonable than blind credulity. Be- 
ceſs of cre- cauſe there are a great number of fictions, are 
we therefore not to admit of any thing as cer- 
tain? Is it ſufficient to reject a fact becauſe it 
is improbable? Ought not the number and qua- 
lity of the witneſſes to be of weight in confirming 
the evidence? Can intelligent and diſintereſted 
cotemporaries be deceived, or deceive the world 
in their account of public events? In a word, does 
not experience ſhew us that we fall equally into er- 
ror, by believing nothing, and by believing 
Herodotus EVETY thing? What Herodotus has tranſmitted 
is a proof, to us of the Egyptian annals, is partly fabu- 
lous, and hence, it ſeems, we ſhould equally 
diſtruſt what he has related of the Egyptian 
e but the 9 after the Pape 
[-* Wl 
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of fo many ages, ſtill continue to corroborate the 


teſtimony of the hiſtorian.” The priefts of the 
country miſled him by their chimerical tradi- 


tions, but What he ſaw he has truly deſcribed.” 


Without attempting to diſcuſs ſuch an ine. 

hauſtible ſubject, 1 ſhall only add, that we may' 

obtain excellent inſtruction, even by reaſoning 

on the probability of facts, where the certainty 

is not eſtabliſned. How much are chey Aly ſu- . 

perior to the fictions of romance? | 
According to the rule which we have Kid To lewe 

down, it is equally neceſſary to confine our en- fearches 

quiries to what is uſeful, as it is important 1 

ſeek the truth. - Let the learned who have a taſte 

for ſuch ſtudies give themſelves up to minute 

enquiries, let them dive into the depths of ern.” 

dition, and examine every hiſtorical detail: per- 


haps few ſolid advantages can be derived from 


their reſearches; but they are maſters of A 


own time, and their labours entitle them to reſpect, 
when the reſult is an increaſe of knowledge to 
the literary world. The learned men of former 
ages, whoſe works are neglected at preſent, have 
been of great uſe to the public, by cultivating 
thoſe barren waſtes, where now are reaped moſt 
valuable harveſts; The learned moderns who Dart 
are more addicted to critical examination, have — their 
procured: for us more ſolid acquiſitions! We“ 
have only to extract every poſſible ad vantage 
from their labours, and to employ for our own 
wants, what others have been at pains to Out 
cure as food for vain curioſity. 

The memory is generally too eh to ſupport J len 


only what is 


0 load of a very extenſive erudition ; the hu- poſible 2 


uſeful to be 
B 3 man * 


1 
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man genius top imited: 40 be able-t0;perceive- 
diſtinctly a vaſt multitude ef gbje&s when con- 
founded; together beſides, the duties which we 
doe to the {tate or to ſociety, leaue to very few! 
+ People ſufficient time to trace hiſtory through 
tits tedious windiags. Io graſp at more than 
we can poſſibly regain, is the way to know na- 
: thing, or What is almoſt the fame thing, to 
know imperfecy. Yet though we were capa- 
ble of retaining all that we read, were it not 
better to learn to think? We very rarely: ſee. a 
Correct judgement the companion of an exktraor- 
Aigary memory Whoever wiſhes to be uſeful- 
Ix inſtructed. muſt forbid bimſelf the knaw- | 
ledge of a number af things, and if he is wit, it 
will oon ceaſe to he à matter of affliction: 
 Critiim I do not underſtand the plan of ſtudy propo- 
elan of lu. ſed by the learned Langlet Dufreſnoy, ar the 
dying. beginning of 0 Bis Chnonological T ables," He pre- 
ſcribes the reading all the original authors 
(a very good rule when it can be followed): He 
then caleulates the time which this ſtudy re- 
quires, and with wonderful œπõf]e my. He af. 
ſigns, for example, twelve days for Herodotus; 
ten for Thucydides; ſix for Nenophon; twWentʒ 
for Livy, with the ſupplements; ten for PO. 
bdbius; as many fos Tacitus, &c. We ſhould: 
de apt to imagine that theſe hiſtorians were to be 
read like agreeable romances, and after having 
glanced, them aver leaf by leaf from beginning 
to end, the reader ſhould be able to retain, 
comprehend, and digeſt: them. But, beſides” 
that every: man is not capable of reading the 
. 40 originale, without a miraculous capacity and 


pene- , 
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» WM pitctration; what will ſuch a rapid peruſal pro- 


F - duce, but an uſeleſs heap of words and confuſed 

6. ideas, which muſt ſmother good ſenſe, inſtead —— 

1 ol procuring inſtruction. A ſimple knowledge 

7 of the world is greatly to be preferred to thilat 

f pedantic learning, which inſtead of fruit is o nun- 

2 0 TIT TIng, > oe J 
p. If we have the good fortune to be capable of dea u. 
bl aſcending to the fountain-head, and ſtudying the in, . ge „ 
N originals, we ought nevertheleſs to prefer what tendes. 
SF is uſeful, to thoſe objects which are only mat- 

5 ter for learned diſquiſition. What muſt they 

5 do, who have neither the means nor time for 

+ applying to ftudies of ſuch imtnetife extent? Te 

dl is in fuch fituations that we ſhould confine our- 

12 ſelves to what is neceſſary. Then the Know- 

pf | ledge of men, and what is principally intereſting 3 

yi to human nature; the ſprings of the paſſions ' _*: 

1 and the ſports of fortune; rhe virtues and vices 


of nations, and of femarkable characters in 
the world; the influence of laws and cuſtoms; 
the nature of governments; the principles and 
views of ſtate policy; rhe cauſes of the gran- 
deur and decline of ſtates ; the revolutions which 
have been effected by time, arms, or moral 
cauſes; events followed by great "is of gen 3 


the monuments of folly, as well as of genius "- 
and prudence; are ſubjects with which every one 
- ought to be acquainted, fince nothing can be ſo 


4 uſeful in forming the heart and mind, and improv- 
v/ ing the talents and the ſocial virtues. In'ftudying 
85 hiſtory, every individual will endeavour to find © 
e thoſe inſtructions which relate particularly to 
1 ' this own condition; but above all things we 
„ N ſhould 
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ſhould conſider that we are men and citizens, 

and if we make ourſelves perfect in theſe pri- 

mary qualifications, the Athers will not remain 
unimproved. 

| 8 By confining ourſelves to the principles with, 

gie GE which we ſet our, and adhering only to what is 

- tm true and uſeful, we ſhall not loſe time by follow: 
ing erouds of 1 writers, who have waſted 
+... their lives in the darkneſs of ancient de Dy 
gas. The deſign of ſhewing, where different 
| \ . hiſtorians: agree, and of reconciling ancient pro- 
fane hiſtory with the Holy Scriptures, has Sen, 3 
birth to more than threeſcore and ten different 
ſyſtems, a number ſufficient to prove their want... 
of ſolidiry; for if it were poſſible to diſentangle 
the chaos, What could ſo much learning and 
ſuch. calculations produce, but contradictory 
=_ . Difference ſyſtems ? The difference which is found between. 
de uns the Hebrew text of the ſacred writings and the 
| of the holy Vulgate; ö the Samaritan, and the verſion of the ö 
IM * Sepruagint, afford a foundation for ſuppoſitions 
i | and conjectures. Uſher, a celebrated Engliſp- 
1 5 man, in conformity to the Hebrew, fixes the be- 
K ginning of the Chriſtian era, or the birth of Je- 

. ſus Chriſt, in the year of the world 4004. The 
greateſt part of the partiſans of the Samaritan, 
and among the reſt, the authors of the Engliſh. 
Univerſal Hiſtory, place this epocha in the year 

4305. The common copies of the Septuagint 
fix it in the year 3270; ànd Father Pezron, en- 

| larging the calculation of the Septuagint, brings 
it to the year 3873. Thus between oy e Septua- 


« 


— 
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gint 0 Pezron and the Hebrew of. Uſher, the . 
ier 1s 1869 years? The ae 
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the world in leſs than three centuries after the 


ing almoſt a total deſtruction, and renewal of krete nee 


the different nations at firſt ſavage, gradually 1 
acquiring the moſt neceſſary arts, and arriving pochss are 
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who have been the fondeſt of their ſyſtems, ſuc- 
ceed much worſe in proving the ſolidity of their 
own, than in deſtroying thoſe of their. adverſas: 
ries. They have all an infinite number of ob- 8 
jections to anſwer... Even the great Newton, Who 
engaged in this purſuit, and who leſſens tjge 
duration of the world, already fo. ſhort, can 
ſcarcely do more than increaſe our doubs. 4 5 

The greater the number of hypotheſes which ere pe 
are formed. from particular paſſages in Scrip- tom faite, 
ture, the more our doubts will be multiplied. — . 
Providence deſigned revelation to make men — 
holy not learned. Let us adore its oracles and 
mytteries, but let us not attempt to explain 
1 5 is inexplicable. Let us be afraid of run- 

into abſurdities, like the learned Father Chimerical 

Pons who being reſtrifted by the limits of the regs <; 
Hebrew text, and peopling the earth according, 
to the flights of his too fertile imagination, gives 


a hundred and fifty times more inhabitants: to, 


deluge, than, are ſuppoſed to be in, it at preſent.” 
(Dod. Temp. lib. ix. c. 4.) 


Profane hiſtory agrees with the Bible ; in prov- The, world 


to be verv 


the human race. Almoſt all of them repreſent ancicns TY 
the 


at a knowledge of the ſciences, after a long pes 
riod of barbariſm. There are even viſible 
marks of the infancy of thoſe who pretend to 
the greateſt antiquity, which are ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy a reaſonable curioſity. But when did the 
world we” When was the earth de populated : 
by 
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1 Selage ? bed, oh how were new na 
tions formed? In vain ſhall we attempt to Kno 
theſe things, ſince no monument either facfed 


1 bi 8 or 8 has fixed theſe periods with preciſion. 
PI 1 


he ilfufrious Boſſuet, after the example of 


85 2X © method of 1330 predeceſſors, ives a date to the creation of 


fixing the 


Tyeochas ob the world, wy les periods, taken ptincip ally 
* ae oe. from the Seriptutes, for all the events of ancient 


i * — ſuch as the time of the deluge, the 
oe de e Abraham, Moſes, or the written ſaw, &c: 
ile overleaps at one bound the immenſe di. 
caulties we Hare been ſpeaking of; and follow- 
ing the Hebrew chronology with Uther, he ſup- 
_ poſes that evety thing naturally arranges itfelf 
in that narrow compats. But, however reſpec- 
table the 1 of theſe grea t men may be, 
ſyſtem is ets lefs difficult 


2 20 


5 5 their chronologica 


oF; 


bo 5p 11: OR ſupport; were it even probable, it could ne- 


ver be any thing but a ſyſtem; and Where is the 
need of a fyſtem? In every fubject, but more 
ener in hiffory, we ſhould” readily con- 


5 5 + felp our: ignorance, rather than give things as 


true which are at leaſt doubtful.” 


ee Beſides, the Fare of ſacted kiſtory with. 


facted with 


1 920 profane is pe Rel abſurd as that of! theo- 


1 logy with Reet hy. Every thing is ſuper- 


o SF : 8 5 4 5 
Fa F F Ss; is 0 fe ich 
« , ö N oF * 1 , re, 18 
6 . 585 : 


wack 3 the other, natural; 
- here, reaſon: Reli. 
gion mould be a 95 dre Bible with Humble 
docility ; "Rory: = \ free and bold criti- 
cifm.” "By confounding two ſtudies fo diffimi- 
lar, we-fhoutd be afraid of corrupting the m- 
phicity of the jy and changing hiſtory: into. 
— gee P 8 | 

: : 0 


natural on 0 
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to that of 
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9 


* *% " 2 «66 = - 
ed 


To avoid this double miſtake, we ſhall de. 
ther affix a date to the creation, nor to the de- ock. 
luge; we ſhall not mention the Jews but Where 55 
they come into our general plan; and we ſhall brief. 
ly diſplay, without chronological order, or con- {Th 
founding the different ſubjects, whatever is moſt. . 2 
worthy of attention in the tranſactions of anci- 55 
ent nations, to the time of the Greeks 

omans, whoſe hiſtory leads us 
moderns, in which we are more particularly in- 
%% T1 T8 TC 52 25 
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ANCIENT, HISTORY. 
PART FIRST. 


0 al Olſervations upon the ee | 


Ta greateſt part of our ancient tradi- * at 
| tions ſpeak of thoſe times, when men were wages 
diſperſed over the tace of the earth, wandering ml y coun 
in woods, beſet with wants and dangers, ſolely. 
employed in procuring ſubſiſtance, or in watch- 
ing for their preſervation, and reduced almoſt to 
a level with the inſtinct of brutes; guided only | 

by the impulſe of nature, and ignorant of all 1 
rules, laws, ſubordination, arts, or any per- 42 
manent bond of ſociety. Many countries till - 
ſhew veſtiges of that ſavage ſtate, ſo 1 0 

le to mankind. 

Nevertheleſs, nfan is naturally facials and-The origin 
an inborn ſentiment attracts him to the ine e of ſociety. 
dan of his kind. Affection for a female and 

4 | children, 
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children, diſpoſes him to form more extended 

connections. Reciprocal aſſiſtance and neceſſi- 

ties unite a number of. theſe ſavages an different 

ſpots, ſometimes to defend themſelves againſt 

, the attacks of wild beaſts, at others to procure 

neceffary nouriſhment. The more they become 

ſenfible of the advantages of ſuch union, they 

grow more ſolicitous to make it binding. Some 

tacit conventions form their firſt engagements, 

and a few rude cuſtoms fupply the want of a 

—_ regular police. It is, for ſome time, only a 

1 ſketclr of ſociety, which does not root up bar- 
bariſm, nor introduce a love of virtue; eve 

| „ thing relates to, and is limited by, the calls of 

| nature. If hunger urges the eating of human 

| Anthropo- fleſh, and cuſtom gives a reliſh for it, perhaps 

14 eh. men will, without ſcruple, become cannibals. 

bl The hiſtory of the four quarters of the world 

| - furniſhes more than one example of this horrid 

-- - © _ _ outrage againſt nature. To what exceſſes will 

| +4," Not man reconcile himſelf, when he is hurried 

on by circumſtances, and without any curb to 

—A , ĩ ĩͤ vt 

Nations ei- To transform ſeparate hordes into nations, to 

Ata erect them into empires, in one word to civilize 

arts, and a» mien, it is neceſſary that ſeveral arts be ſucceſs 

pieuture. ffvely invented, and agriculture, which! is the 

{0 | true ſource! of civilization, be gradually intro- 

pw WES duced. It is neceffary, before the fiery paſſion 

1 * of love be checked, and marriage be firmly 

eſtabliſhed, to have an idea and the practices of 

ſiome form of government; language ſnould be 

underſtoed to a certain degree; and knowledge 

- multiplied; and men ſhould have emerged 


: 
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friends of the marvellous than of truth, have 


UPON THE ANCIENTS. 2 15 


e 


from chat ſtate of 8 which almoſt all 

America is plunged at this day. What an im- 

menſe ſpace muſt have intervened between that 

time and the invention of writing, or the art of 
eſerving the remembrance of facts, and even 

of thoughts? This is unqueſtionably one of the 

greateſt efforts of genius cultivated by the other 

arts. Hence the Feſt authors of profane hiſtory Writing but 

could not have flouriſhed till a long time after a mv 

the formation of ſtates; they could have no proof of the 

materials but vague and confuſed: oral tradi- pertain 

tions, and therefore they have handed down to hiftory. 

us nothing but a ſeries of fables upon the anti- 

quities of their country. 

Theſe fables collected, and undoubtedly l The Greeks 
amplified by the Greeks, who were greater 1924 of &- 
quite disfigured ancient hiſtory. : Let us lay 
hold of the few valuable truths which are wrap- 
ped up in them, and, renouncing all uſeleſs diſ- 
cuſſions, begin with the Egyptians, not be- 
cauſe they are the moſt ancient people, but be- 
cauſe they afford matter * much valuable 1 in- 


| ttruction. 
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Advantage- Fever Which is Fear" between 155 AY 
Ti. ty-fourth and thirty-third degree 0 of north 
wy” latitude, is one of the countries of the world 
the molt favoured by nature; the ſky is ſerene, 
the ſoil fertile, the plants and fruits agreeable 
and falutary : but a wonderful degree of. indul- 
try would have been neceſſary to render it ha- 
bitable for'a conſiderable number of people. 
The Nile, The overflowing of the Nile procures every ad- 
vantage, and ſupplies the want of rain, whic 
never falls in that country. That river bas its 
ſource in a mountain in Abyſſinia, from whence 
it does not arrive in Egypt till after it * been 
precipitated over ſeven cataracts, with a nbiſe 
which is heard at the diſtance of a number of 
leagues.” It begins to ſwell in the month, of 
May, and by a gradual increaſe,” which is al- 
moſt imperceptible at firſt, it arrives at a ſuſfi- 
cient height co overflow the country, and re- 


7 | mains in that ſtate from the month of June till 
October. 
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hundred thouſand years. From their firſt King. Ae 
td Sethon, they ON preciſely 341 generas ! 


or THE EGYPTIANS) » "7 
Oftober, The Ancients, who were ignorant of ©» 


the cauſes-of the inundation, have aſſigned — 2 


fabulous reaſons, which will always be the caſe 2 


when people ſubſtitute conjectures inſtead * 


facts. At preſent we know that it rains in E- 


chiopia- five months of the year, from April to 5 
September, which is the ſecret of the overs O 
flowing of the Nile; and the precious mud 

b e it depoſits, produces the amazing fertility 

— thus lands which are naturally dr7x 

and ſandy, become the beſt ſoil in the world. 

They need only ſow without almoſt any culture, 

ta reap, in a very ſhort time, all the natural pto- 


ductions. Egypt during the ſummer, appears Feypts me 


like 2 ſea, with cities, villages,” and thickets, 5. 
ſcattered over it, and affording a moſt wonder- : 
ful and ſingular proſpect ; in the winter it be- 
comes a gladſome plain, covered with flocks, 
herds, and huſpandmen, where orange, citron, 

and other fragrant trees are ſeen, whoſe flowers 
delight the eye — perfume the ſurrounding air. 


Modern travellers give nearly the ſame n 
f tion with the Ancients. Pe "+ 0S+ | Ms 1451 Nn 


This beautiful country, hich 1 48 then ol 


firſt-inhabited by man in a civilized ſtate, is na- cbrobology , 


of the EKHN 


turally the Iand ok fable. The ancient Egyps Urne. 

tian chronologiſts trace back innumerable ages. 

The truth is, that the T hepan prieſts, accord · 

ing to Herodotus's account, Who was informed. 

upon the ſpot, only gave eleven thouſand threes: 
hundred and forty years duration to their mage! + 
narchy, while others were ſcarce content with a 


Vor. J. | | tions. 
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__ - "fibngpligyr kings; 3% Ppontiffe, 2 calculation: 
which appeats ade Feed, calculi 
The dynaf repetition of the ſame number. Manet, 
tics of Ma" the Egyptian prieſt, who wrote about three hun- 
2 by dred years before Jeſus- Chriſt, and whaſe 'au- © - 
, thotity appeared reſpectable even — — 
ethers- the hiſtorian Joſephus, relates that Egypt | 
at ſirſt governed by gods and demi gods. Wale, 
can, ho was the firſt according to his account, 
_ reigned nine thouſand years. To theſe ebime- 
ricab divinities he adds a ſeries of thirty one dy- 
naſties, giving the names of all the princes, N]xom 
9 he. ſuppoſes to have reigned over Egypt, in 
ſuoceſſion, forithe ſpace ot mote than five thou- 
fand years. Petau and ſome other learned men 
reject cheſe dynaſties as fabulous, while Mar- 
ſham and Pezton receive them as well foundedl. 
They conjecture, that, inſtead of 77 — 3 
they were collateral ; that is to ſay, t ed 
at the ſame time, and they in — 2 
| their learning in endeavouring to-reconcile chem 
How barren with Scripture chronology. But can annals 
38 filled only with names, and almaſt totally vod 
wing, pk facts, deſerve ſuch profound application? 
ae The learned, like geometricians, frequently en- 
deavour to ſignalize themſelves by wonderful 
combinations, which in the end produce no- 
thing bur ſurpriſe: che laſt however ſhow! the | 
truth of their calculations, while the firſt can 
ſcarce render cheir conjectures probable, When 
they plumge themſelves into the abyſs of ages. 
The anti. Egypt was become à kingdom in Abrahams 


5 time, and the Jews did not even make a body 
ing to E IEPEEIEN a nation. This prooffbf 
| "FM a 42 4 a4 | 9 5 TEM 
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makes only four hundred an aka twenty-ſix years, 
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 gyptians; Poli 


tomb of Oſymandias, and the lake Meeris. Oben 


OFTHE: EGYPTIANS. 
At in tee cider: things exe Telos 


between the calling of Abraham and the de- Web . 


Let us paſs by the fables of Iſis, Ofirisg,:T y-Jhs, Oe, 
phonz Hermes (likewiſe called Mercury, Thoth, gc. 32. tak. 
and Triſmegiſtus), to whom the Egyptians were fr .c — des 
indebred for the knowledge of almoſt all the ; 
arts und ſciences, and whoſe books, according 
to Manetho, amounted to more than thirty- 
ſix thouſand five hundred. It will be ſufſici- 
ent to obſerve that Ofiris, according to the E- 
ſhed the nation, which was at that 
time ſavage; that Iſis, his wife and ſiſter, ſhared»: 
with him in his divine honours; that chat Gods: 5 
having undertaken to civilize the other nations 
byathe charms of eloquence, poetry and muſiſ ,. 0 
wapkilled by his brother Typhon, at his return | 
from his glorious expedition: And laſtly, that 
the principal deities were men to whom divine 
honours were paid, n ſervices pm 
nila epi to mankind—- 1 r anrned wok 
Frotm the time of Menes firſt kin Gel Beppe rr . 
(vhom ſerious authors — been the time of Ne- 
ſon af Cham, and grandſon of Noah), to that 7 15 
of the celebrated Seſoſtris, we find an immenſe 
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interval, in which are placed the ſhepherd: kings 5 
of Arabia, that made the conqueſt» of Egypt. „ 
Beſides ãn this ſpace of time, there is nothing 1 
to attract the attention, except the palace rr 


The moſt ancient pere the world 2 75 25 er 
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mandias and had this inſorips - 
p — -ofiithe-8out z a true 
and ſublime inſcriptions. if applicd-only to gaod 
books, bad books being rather a poiſon than a 
The The lake " tne{licine.” The lake which was dug by order 
nn ——5 two pyramids 
5 pere erected, received the waters of the Nile, 
, cithier 0 Obwiate the inconvenienen of to great 
an inundation, or to ſupply the want of ſuffi- 
cient ouerflowing of the river; for it was nebeſ· 
ſary chat the Nile ſhould riſe ar leaſt fiſteen cu- 
bits, to prevent a ſcarcity. If we werg to be- 
lieve Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, Who 
3 22 AC this lake was three thou · 
fand du hundred furlongs, or a hundred and 
eighty leagues in circumference; and three hun- 
dred feet deep: a moſt incredible exaggeration}. 
nius Mela one of the beſt geographers 
of cati quity, reduces the circumfetence of the 
lake Maris to twenty thouſand paces; and the 
z. accounts of modern travellers: make it only 
” twelve or fifteen Thus ve fee into 
Fat miſtalces the — lead us, when ve 
.-:.  #eceive their 2 
Fables told What is related of Seſoſtris deſervos as little 
boerecdit. The father of that e eee 
formed of the fate of his ſon by an oracle, 
him ſuch an education as was beſt caleulated to 
make him a hero. All the children wha were 
born on the ſame day with Seſoſtris, were bred 
up to uſe violent exerciſes, and to endure mili- 
— "tary fatigues. He was ſcarcely mounted on the 
|  _ _ throne after his father's death, when he under... 
* the conqueſt of ctheworld. Tis Lp com- 


: „ 
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_ 
ages, vol 
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| panions, to the number of ſeventeen hundred“, 
were appointed officers in his army, which o- 
ſiſted of ſix hundred thouſand foot, twenty - four 
thouſand horſe, and twenty - ſeven thouſand war- 
— A numerous — covered the 'fea, 
although the Egyptians from ſuperſtition ab · J 
berred failings - Seſoftis eſt ſubdued Büiss. 
pia, then paſſed into Alia, penetrating Farther © 
into the Indies than had been done by Bacchus 
or Hercules; he attacked Scythia, Colchis, and 
Thrace; and being obliged to return, though 
without having derived any advantage from 
| his” victories, ' he found a' conſpiracy formed a- 

= him by his brother Danaus or Armais ; ha- His retura 

ving diſperſed w_ he employed his whole atten an hb 
to the making his people happy; after hav- 

ing carried deſtruction; "ac all the horrors of 
NE ſo great a diſtance. Magnificent tem- 
$ innumerable canals, immenſe; cauſeways, 
on which towns were built, but more parti- 
cularly the inſtitution of good laws, are the mo- 
numents of his profound wiſdom. Tt is like- 
wiſe remarked that he learnt Panien * the 
art of from Mercux. 
5 N we ate told at the fa 


1 8 His barbas 


that when he went to the temple, his chariot - Tide, a 


was drawn by vanquiſhed princes, on purpoſe 
to diſplay his e but it could only ſerv e 
as à proof his egregious barbarity. It is ſaid; He made 


That to ſpare! bi own people, He" 3 done ere 5 


dour in 
502% Te-nutbor of The Oviginef Laws, We, e by a hie works, 
icious calculation, that if the number is juſt according to | 
Diodorus, there ſhould have been 60 millions of in 
1 Egypt. There are reckoned only 27 indes, 
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ut foreigners. and captives in the execution of 
%s works, and he might thereby be entitled to 
our praiſe, if humanſty did not reproach him 
With facrificing ſach multitudes to his eggs | 
ambition. 8 F 
Triing As the flighteſt ans 18 iti ee 
Aale ge. times for the learned to erect ſyſtems," Father 
9 Tournemin. and Rollin after him, judge that 
Seſoſtris is probably that K ing of Egypt, who 
firſt oppreſſed the people of Irael. What pro- 
phability is there that ſuch a fierce and formid- 

able conqueror could ſay of the Iſtaelites, . 
are more and mightier than. We (Exodus, eh: ; 
„ 41 VBA AR that ſeems: to me to de depended on 
is, that the Egyptians had à king of the name 
© of Seſoſtris, oy that prince did ſome remarka- 
ble things, and was a conqueror and legiſlator; 
dut as to his conqueſts, and other eircumſtances 
of his life, we know ſcarce any thing but con · 
tradictory fables. From his time the kingdom 
went continually to decay, which is the com- 
mon n of e too o extenſiur 

dominion. 

nnen. The continuation 7 the Fey ptian iltory, 
on £656. ſuch as we have it from Herodotus, Who re» 
tian biftory cei ved his information from the prieſts of that 
euer. country, is equally fabulous; 4 that darkneſs 
; Was a little diſperſed in the reign of Pſammeti- 
cus, abqut ſix hundred and ſeventy years before 
 » Jeſus Chriſt. That prince opened his ports to 
e foreigners, and his people carried on commerce 
with the Grerks; yet even in this period Hero- 
5 dotus mentions a very fingular abſurdity. He 
aſſures us, that Pſammeticus, being deſitous to 
know what nation 1n the 285 was of greateſt 
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| antiquiry,chought ptoper to have two children 55 
©. jo..brought, up, chat they could pever bear a 
Ungle word ſpoken... At two years old, they | 
bath at once cried out beccor, which in the Phry- 
gian language ſignifies bread, and from that 
time the Egyptians, yielded the claim of higher 
antiquity to the Phrygians.: A very extraordi- 
nary experiment, ſays Rollin, if however the fat 
2 1% be credited. It was well that the a 
French author did not adopt Herodotus's fable, 
1 relates with all its circumſtances. One | 4 
of the learned, Goropius Becanus, has gone {till „ 
farther, and from the {ame ſtory, brings a proof IS 
a, 8 high, Dutch is che mother-language, 
| WE: In that, language , bgmifies a 
2 the ſon of P Pſammeticus, undertook Undertake 
to, dig a canal of communication between the in, f Ne- 
river. Nile. and the Red Sea. This great pro- oY f 
ject was aſcribed to.Seſaſtris, but the execution 
muſt have proved fatal, if it is true, as ſomne | 
authors allege, that the level of the Red, Sea - 
is higher than the country of Egypt; however, 
Nechos is ſid to have renounced the ſcheme a 
ter having Joſt a hundred. and twenty thouſand  - 
men in the attempt. During his reign, and bß 
his orders, ſome Phoenician, e failed - 55 
round the coaſts of Africa. Janz 3 
His ſon Apries was dethrongd, by 1 eber * 
whoſe reign was greatly celebrated, becauſe he bou © g70 
| favoured commerce, and induced the Greeks to ph 
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Chriſt, : 

ing his Tongs Re was viſited by So- goon and A 
t Pythagoras WW 

in 1 i 

5 : Amate f 
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| Ferved- chat the obſcurity of Rig! bh 3 
aim to s degree of contempt; and ee 
= Which he tried to diſpel this prejudice, is v 
remarkable. He cauſedd a ſtatue of the Divinity ti 
be formed out of a gold ciſtern, in which not only 
he, but his gueſts, "uſed, to have their feet waſh- | 
= and it wary. ſhort became the c ect of. the 
people's worſhip and adoration. Having 
ſembled the Egypti e time after, he told 
them, that the Cod whom they worſhipped hat 
been formerly deftined to the meaneſt uſes; he 
12 concluded, that they ought to reſpect 
him as their king, wharever:was his origin. Un- 
doubtedly the prudence of his government con- 
tributed _ more to er the veneration'bfihe | 


n people. + + 5 r FOOTY $05 Sy SUIT TIE 
Eeypt ſub⸗ 
Fern fk -The reign ves Dios, den vf Araki 


Perkans, is the 2 when that famous monarchy was 

ſfſubdued. Cambyſes king of Perſia, ene of 

ws fo: ve Cyrus, reduced i it, as we ſhall have occaſion to 

mamention in another place, about five hundred 

And twenty five years before the Chriſtian æra. 

The God Apis Was killed, the temples reduced | 

to aſhes, and the prieſts ſcour ed with ignomi- 

ny. Egypt continued enſlaved or tributaty io 

the Perſians, till Alexander een the throne 

of Cyrus: It then was formed into a new mo- 

5 Pace,” which will be mentioned Soak ir yore 

REEL?” 

Let us Proceed. to fatjeds wb re worthy 

attention. The government, laws, religion, 

| aten, che ans and ng 
| 707 {1699 PRIDE Ih 
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THEN men iw Reuge ſtate firſt united Origin 
and formed themſelves into focieties; whom il x 5 


to laws they could acquire ſtrength, and 5 
leſs liberty enjoy more 5 they then 
choſe: a chief, whoſe power was limited by cer- . 

tain ſtipulations. Monarchy was the kind of 
government to be found among all the anclent 


nations. Simplicity made it ſuitable to the cuſ- 


toms and wants of early times, and it ſeems to 
have had its ſource from paternal authority. Se- 
veral families forming one ſociety, were govern- the moſt n- 
ed like a ſingle family, and the duty of a King deten 
was to defend and guide his ſubjects as a father m- 
would his children. It then became neceſſary 
that ſome individual hooks eee egen and ny - 


ſubmitted to kings. 


But royalty at firſt was only the ſhadow of Progrets er 
1 it neceſſarily muſt be after à time.. The n 
more the people became poliſhed, the more they 
were in general pliant and obedient. On the 
one hand, ſtrength and political ſxill; on the 
other, the common good and general conſem of 
the people; gradually increaſed the royal power. 
That Km was ſometimes vfurpation at firſt, 

became 


we  AANCIENT/HISTORE | 
became juſt, by procuring the ſanction of the 


laws and al approbation. Mankind never 
Willingly bear the yoke. of tyranny, but they 
eaſily accuſtom themſelyes. to ſerve, as a maſter, 
. the man whom they look upon as a protector. 
- Crown he- The crown, which being the —_ of the people, 
. was at firſt elective, could not fail in time to 
become commonly hereditary, becauſe public 
tranquillity requires an order of 1 luce ob! thus 
tte valuable right of governing a whole people, 
is inherited like that of paternal. property, and 
= although attended with ſome inconveniencies, 
yet ought to be ſubmitted i ies ad 
* Me be avqided. 7113 ©: C135 2134. 0 £14637 ; 
| ThoKingof,. Thus monarchy was; liſhed. ins, — 2 
Fetearo the from time immemqrtial, where it was ſubje& co 
be, _ the laws, Which controuled even the moſt mi- 
= nute actions of the prince. His court, e 
—_ ing to their ſyſtem, could not be compoſed b 
bo of people of the moſt acknowledged merit, whic 
Wink was an excellent means of baniſhing vice and flat- 
| tery, if it could have continued practicable. 
The proviſions for his table, and even the em- 
ployment of his time, were regulated with a 
moſt rigid prudence. The people had too 
The method great a reſpect for him to reproach him for any 
fog zin impropriety of conduct, but he was acquainted 
with. bis with his faults indirectly. Every; morning. 
l. when he came to the temple, the chief prieſt 
pronounced a diſcourſe upon the royal virtues, 
N in the moſt livcly colours the exceſſcꝶ 
into which, ſurpriſe or ignorance, might hurry a 
prince, ſuppoſing bim incapable, of falling into 
hens: * his own accord, and loading with im- 
2180 L 
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. precations,. Cans miſled him * improper 
advice. When, the ſacrifice was 6 an 1 a 
they continued to inſtruct him, by re | 
moſt excellent maxims, and ſuch pieces 1 c hiſ- 
tory, as were beſt calculated to inſpire him with 
a loye of virtue. Religion, which was held in The power 
; 5 higheſt reverence in Egypt, could make 
1 hi prac of the greateſt effect; and ſubduing 
the haughty hearts of ſovereigns to a proper 
fools of their duty, is the moſt . honourable; tri- 
umph for religion. It is here evident, that, rt 
| cis time, the prieſts Wee ame. X00 2 
thing in the kingdom. e „ | . 
| Ihe cuſtom. of judging the 13 as well AS Cutom "of .» 
the meaneſt of tlie people after their death; — 
was boaſted of as an excellent inſtitution. Eve- War their Kings 
ry one had a right to appear as an accuſer, and 
the people were the judges; if the proofs a- 
gainſt the dead perſon appeared deciſive, he was | 
deprived: af the rights of interment. . By this 8 
means the ſqvereigns found that they were a. 
countable to their ſubjects for their actions; and 2 
the idea of being expoſed to ſuch a trial, ougt 
to make them reſpect men, and regard ir 
own duty; even if we were to ſuppoſe (which 1 
very much doubt) that the people durſt at- 
tempt to tarniſh the memory of a wicked prince, 
hin it was che itereſt of his ſucceſſor i dad 
him. | 
Nowithſtanding «che impteſhon which WAS Prejudice 
made. by the —— of leaving a character of gf, ne 
_ diſhonour behind them, this ſalutary cuſtom uſeful, - 
derived its principal utility, perhaps, from a 
| Filling 10 3 abr e * is ſaid, that the 


Egyp- 


r od ein Eko 


7 En i a a os 


* 


8 kbeir tombs, rA number of ages. The world 


"lan nc be body until its putrefaction; they 

-Jooked'upon interment as effential ro their futute 

Ha pineſs; and they hoped,” by rhe help of em- 
Iming, they would urvive their ! 


xdies" in 


is often governed by prejudices, and it would be 
Well if they were directed to the good of tlie 
public. Thus the perſuaſion that future hap- 
neſs or miſery could e upon the living, 


ame one of the main ſprings of political g& 
vernment united to their yſtem of religion. 

The king pains have attributed to Seſoftris' the di- 
viſion of Egypt into thirty-ſix nimes or depart- 
wems. ments, which he truſted to thoſe men who were 


ge moſt worthy of governing. "Nothing is 


more neceffary for à great Kingdom, where tlic 
eye of the prince requires the aſſiſtance of ſa 


Hingon of many others. The lands were divided between 


. tte country ſhould 


we hade. "the: king, the prieſts, and the foldiery. Such a 
a diviſion proclaims deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, 
The tareof Father: than an equitable government: It was 
the mili · Undoubtedly daß hi that. the-defenders of 
onally intereſted in its 
preſervation, becauſe the Fee hold of poſſeſſions 
was a motive to ioſpire them with courage; but 
ſo extenſive a property could not fail 10 infuſe a 
Tpirit of effeminacy. The Egyptians wete a 
cowardly people, almoſt always enſlaved. Mer- 
. . cenaries, ſubject to proper diſcipline, would have 
* of more value to the ſtate, than theſe ſol- 

. * - Qiers, who were born rather to enjoy the com- 
© forts" of life, than to endure the oma of 

Ver. W SHY ar OT APY Os * 
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| well 
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of th 
were looked upon with the more eee 


hey pretended that chey held them of Iſis her- 


gell. The bird of the lands, joined to tlie te- 
ſpect bobih 1a; regard for religion inſpired for 


them, -wich an exemption from all impoſts and 
| burdens, rendered them ſo powerful, 
that — of ithe+prieſthood could not 


be counterbalanced by the civil power; and it 


is ĩmpoſſible to look; upon the. public inſtitu · 
tions, but as the work ef their hands, They 


governed the kings and the people; they were 
at the head of the council; the principal dig- » 


nities, the adminiſtration of juſtice, the ar- 
chives and: annals, in one word, the laws and 


opinions were in ſome degree in their poſſeſſion. 


I leave it then to be judged, whether their era 


ditions collected by the Greeks. deſerve much 


tber Cteditenad. i fel vi | 
Some hiſtorians i thor the lands o che cane 
— — ſubject to taxation, any more . 
than the lands held by the prieſts. Upon π] ẽyaum 
then did the taxes fall, or were thore ne na ET 
Oa che other — 5 ö 3 wor + 0 


10 awa { 


ONES on 5 — ictions — 2 acl 


are ſo common in ancient hiſtory . 15. 5 0 
Egyptians knewsha the happineſs of a Cad wi. © 


regulated ſtate, depended aboye R puny 
upon the faithful Aebi binn t zuſtice, wich- 


3 ä 
out which, if crimes. went unpuniſhed, the wn 
mon 8 fol to enſue. - Their, grand 


tribunal — 


ES 
As 60 the prieſts, their immenſe paſieflions Grover 


Rdn ey x does; -ſeleatd: 


p — the — — Hanne 
24 and Thebes: Egypt being divided into three 


parts. The prince, when he inſtalled the judges, 


made them take an oath, that they would not 


obey him if he commanded them to pronounce 
an unjuſt ſentence; He provided for their ſup- 


| port, and no" ſpeck” of-$el8ſhneſs could ſlain 


of eloquence ſhould prevail over equity, their 
bufineis was carried on by writing; and even 
tze manner in Which they 8 


10 noble a profeſſion. Leſt the power and arts 


crees was accompanied with ſomething ſolemmn 


and prineiples. When we come to ſpeak 


viſhed upon thoſe magiſtrates may ariſe. The 


and holy; the / preſident touching with a figure 


of truth the perſon whoſe right was acknow e 
ledged, it was never doubted: that truth had 
dictated the ſentence. Such is the picture dran 
by hiſtorians, which, if it is not after nature, 
is at leaſt apparently after the — | 

ihe 


; of this people, ſome doubts of t 
priery of the encomiums which have been do: F 


magiſtracy, and even the prieſthood, were al- 
ways tinctured ee the — 2 
the people. | oli gant N ot ning (rs 
Of all:the beriefits of fociery; vile wary ray 
unqueſtionably the greateſt, as being the ſourte 


of the reſt. At a time when ſearcerany2 other: 

nation was acquainted” with civil government, 
de laws” were arrived at great perfection in 
Feypt. 

riage of ſed to be the inſtitutor of marriage. A brother 
5 oo er wn and _ could be married, becauſe Oſiris aud 


Mienes had the honour of being ſunpo- 


Its 


A 
7 p 
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Ils had ſet che examples and thus ſuperſtitions 
rendered ſucred what found: morals ſhould pro 
ſcribe. Polygamy was permitted except to thePolyzamy, = 


prieſts; yet it appears certain, notwithſtanding 

the univerſal practice in eaſtern countries, that 

it is neither conformable to the intentions of na- 

ture, nor the intereſts of ſociety, for the num- 

ber of females is nearly equal to the males, and 

the education of children requires that the fa-—E 

ther and mother ſhould; be cloſely united. They proitement” 
niſned adultery ſeverely, as a crime moſt ing ef ee 
"bp os 8 A ee i mas: e, 

jurious to ſociety in its effects, ſince it ſtrikes at cum, 

the very foundation of civil order. The man . 

who-was guilty, was puniſhed with a thouſand 

laſhes; and the woman had her noſe; cut off. 

Soldiers Who were guilty of cowardice, were pu- 

niſned only with ſome marks of infamy, as 

ſhame ought to be more terrible than death co .- 

military man The falſe acculer was ſubject 

to thè puniſhment which the accuſed was 

expoſed to have ſuffered if he had been found 

guilty. They who were guilty: of forgery, | 

counterfeiting: money, had their hands cut off. 

The ſecurity of men's lives being the firſt object 

of legiſlation, homicide was puniſhed with death, 

even when committed upon a ſlave. Whoevers | 1 

could have ſaved the life of a man attacked UFH 

murderers;/and did not do it, was equally, con- 

demnedto-ſuffer death. If they could not pre: Puni- 

vent the murder, they were to give information penn for 

of the guilty: perſon under pain of being ſcourg--paricice.- ” 

ed. The town next to the place where thes / „ 

dead body was found, was obliged to bury it.. 

and be at the expence of a coſtly funeral, Which 
a? | | „ 


Was 


goo, 
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was an additional motive for watching the ſafe- 
ty of the people. A father who murdered his 

dyn child, was only condemned to hold the 
_ dead body for three days and nights graſped in 
his arms, in the middle of the guard who ſur- 
rounded. him; judging undoubtedly chat the 
power of nature and the diſgrace muſt prove 
his ſevereſt executioner. Women with child, 
according to the dictates of humanity, were not 
Pauesden Executed until they were delivered, and the 
2 ordained, that all the children wete to be 
preſerved and educated. Wäe ſhall fee ſome na- 
- tions, without any ſcruple, exceedingly inhu- 
man in this reſpe&, either from the difficulty 

of procuring ſuſtenance, or from. ſome other 
motive. 8 Ys 

| Laws en- Every i individual was looked, upon as belong. 
| —_ ing to the ſtate; and therefore the ren and 
2 not the perſon af the debtor. Was to be an ſwer 
able for his debts, ſo that they were unacquaint- 
ed with. thoſe; violences which occaſioned.,ſo. 
much trouble in ancient Rome. Aſychis found 
an effectual method of ſecuring fidelity. in com- 
merce by ordering the debtor to pledge the em- 
balmed body a his father wich his 'credigor, 
and if he died withaut redeeming it, he Was to 
be deprived of the right of interment. This 
was binding down the Egyptians by the firong- 
— tie, ſince opinion N abſoluce Sac 


— of the beſt > is that os Amabs, by. 
2 7 ee every individual was obliged annually to 
miſconduRt. declare his «ag — and by what means he ſub- 
_ to. the governor of the province, and 
every 
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not give an account of his conduct, or ew that” 
he lived by honeſt means. This pbniſhinent. 
was, undoubtedly very fevere, ſince there was no 


entry ofie vas efpoſed to fulfer death whb could” 


other could be inflicted fot the molt enormous 
crimes ; but the intention of the law was excel. 


lent. it impoſed the neceflity of being N 4 
baniſhed 1dlenefs, fraud, and other plagucs 


ſociety; and made every citizen Ace 


to the ſtate for his achons. Solon made it a. 
law "At Athens, | Is: it then impoſſible m theſe 


1 to teduce A ſet of ecke, "whoſe ile 


2 het A dern Cp to che 27 
of mo might not ſome real advantage be 
defived to the public from their chaſtiſement? 


S © 


The ancient kw Which eſtablimed different Abuſe f 


ranks among the citizens, entirely diſtinct from 


one another, and which obliged the children to 


follow the profeſſivhs of their fathers, certainly 
does not deſerve all the encomiums which have 
been beſtowed upon it. They executed better, 
« ſays Boſſuet, that which they had always ſeen 
« done, and which was their fole employment 


E during their infancy.“ They executed bet- 


ter, to be ſure, if they had the requiſite talents, 
ati} followed good models. Do we find at pre- 
ſent" that the beſt handicrafrſmen, or the more 


renowned artiſts, are thoſe who had a workſhop 
for their cradle? What mall 1 fay of thoſe pfo. 


femons where ſtudy, reflexion ind 5 ke 
more indiſpenſably neceſſary? A fimilar law in 


Europe would have perpetuated a * 


Vol. I. D tor, 


hereditary | 
rofeſſionss 


ON 1 
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for, as was the caſe in Egypt, it would have placed 
an invincible obſtruction in the way of every at- 
tempt to arrive at perfection, and would have 
chained down the greateſt part of thoſe geniuſes 
who have enlightened and done honour to hu- 
man nature, in the duſt, or atleaſt in obſcurity, 
True policy. will never attempt to reſtrain emu- 
lation; it encourages the neceſſary arts, but more 
particularly agriculture, ſufficiently to leave no 
room to be apprehenſive of their being neglect - 
ed; it eſtimates the different abilities of men, 
and aſſigns to each his proper rank; but far from 
raiſing up a hateful diſtinction between the dif- 
ferent claſſes of citizens, it endeavours to unite 
them into one body; and the rather, becauſe if | 
any one claſs was to increaſe too much, it would 
prove fatal to thoſe of fewer numbers. The. 
confounding of ranks is a neceſſary evil in great 
monarchies, and it is the duty of lawgivers to 
Suan againſt the principal i inconveniences. Ac- 
cording to ſome writers, every profeſſion was 
honoured in Egypt; but that is another miſtake, 
for they deteſted that of a ſnepherd, though their 
flocks were numerous, and the paſtoral life had 
ſo many charms for men in the early ages. 
Law favour- We may obſerve many other errors in the le-- 
3 giſlation of that celebrated nation. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that the thieves, had a chief 
with whom all their ſtolen goods were depoſited, 
and that by applying to him, and ſpecifying the 
nature and circumſtances of the robbery, people 
were ſure of recovering what they loſt, only by 
paying a quarter of the value; and this cuſtom 
was es into a law: ſo that we ſce 0 in 
1 ome 
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. ſome degree authoriſed and rewarded. The tel. | 
timony of Diodorus is to be ſuſpected on many 


occaſions, but will the admirers of Egy 1 
wiſdom reject his teſtimony? let us acknow 
that both the good and the bad are equally o 


be doubted in many eſſential points. 


We come now to examine abuſes of a more 


| extrabidinary kind, thoſe of ſuperſtition. ' | 


13 mY ti I Fo 4 97x l 
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"Of the Religion and Mitt mw the Epe. 


P we look upon religion only as one of the The advan- 
ſtrongeſt links of ſaciety, and one of the 2 = 
molt affecting motives to attach us to our duty, © 


it is entitled to our higheſt regard, abſtracted 


from the love and gratitude we owe to the Su 1 


preme Being; but unhappily ſuperſtition de- Svperftition” 
grades and debaſes it, and by abuſing the greateſt and pro. 

bene good, produces the greateſt calamities. g. 

f we were to attempt to cure mankind of a con- 
tagious diſtemper with which almoſt the whole 
race are afflicted, hiſtory affords numberleſs ex,. 
amples, which cannot be too much inſiſted on. 

The Deity manifeſts himſelf in his works. IT 
we but contemplate the ſtructure of the univerſe, 


the organization of its inhabitants, the order 


and harmony of its immenſe ſpheres, we cannot 


fail to acknowledge and adore the omnipotent 

and ſole creator. Let religion, which at firſt 

was 4 wy and ſimple, has been [every where | 
4 Dz © . - Aftifled 
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ſtifled under a heap of monſtrous extravagances. 
Ihe human mind, inſtead of humbling itielf he- 
fore an infinite Being, places ſome ridiculous 
| in the room of the Almighty, whoſe 
| areatacſs is beyond its powers to conceive; and 
impoſture, fear, and idle fancy, realize and 
multiply thoſe phantoms inceſſantly. Sometimes 
even abſurdity, under the auful name of religion, 
ſubdues ſuperior underſtandings, and levels them 
with the ſervile minds of the ignorant v v in 
proportion as men ſet up ridiculous deities, that are 
more miſchievous than beneficent, they impoſe 
ſome barbarous ſenſeleſs duties upon themſelves, 
either with a view of pleaſing, or averting the 
anger of thoſe wretched objects of their adora- 
tion. Thus ſuperſtition, under a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſhapes, becomes ez and e 
of the human — . NS 15 
| Notwith- Some men ior u ag in 
- fanding fo- preſerved the idea of a Supreme Being, in en +4 
idea of a Su- they gave different names, and whoſe attributes 
rele were repreſented by them under different ſymbols. 
| Plutarch mentions the following inſcription on an 
2 d Egyptian temple; I am al that has been, is, and 
ever ſhall be; mo mortal bas ever raiſed up the veil 
with which J am covered. And the following 
Univerſal ſtill ſubſiſts; To! thee, who being aue, art all 
3% „ things," the Goddeſs In. They that were initi- 
ated in the religious myſteries of Egypt were 
taught to believe in the unity of God; but it is 
equally certain that from thence the ſenſeleſs pa- 
gan fables were derived, which contaminated the 
_ gon with W follies, and ſu- 
perſtition 


; \ 
i Wa 
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plunged them into the extremes of 


rnadnefs and ſtupidity. 


They probably gm oy worſhiping the ſtars, 
bur more particularly the 


In loſing ſight of the Creator, the tranſition was 
eaſy to miſtake the ſtars for the rulers of nature, 


which they enlivened and cheriſned. Admira- 


tion or gratitude made them in the next place 
deify mortals; and they concluded all, by wor- 
ſniping animals, which is a kind of religious re- 
verence, in whatever light it can be viewed, that 
muſt evidently a 
perftitious delirium. The filence of hiſtorians 


forbids our giving credit to Juvenal, when he 


accuſes the E of even n . 
and more particularly the Onion. 

Apis, the principal divinity which 
Seſoſtris, was a black bull with 8. 
The honours which they paid to him, che als 


pence for his ſupport, the deſpair Which was 


ppear to be the laſt ſtage of ſu - 


17 


ſtars, Exypticn 
ſun and moon; which . 
were known to them by the names of Oßiris and 
Ifis: This is the moſt natural origin of idolatry. 


expreſſed at his death, and the anxiety to find a 


ſacceffor, would ſeem incredible, if any thing of 


that kind can be ſo. The cat, the ichneumon, 
the dog, rhe ibis, the falcon, the wolf, and the 
crocodile,” were among the number of their dei- 


ties. They ſpared no expence in ſupport 4 


them magnificently, and people of the hig 


rank thought it an honour to ſerve them: the 
pomp at their funerals was of a one with theſe | 


ridiculous inſtances of profufion. 
To kill one of theſe ſacred ile 2 


Exeeſſi ve 
zeal for — 


1nvoluntarily, was reckoned one of the molt en- theſe avi- 


D 3 ormous uw 
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ormous crimes, and the guilty perſon was always 
puniſhed with death. A Roman ſoldier, not- 
Withſtanding the interpoſition of the king, and 
the terror of the Roman name, was torn in pieces 
dy the populace, for having killed a cat by ac - 
cident. Diodorus, who relates this ſtory, adds, 
that, in the time of a famine, the Egyptians would 
rather feed upon one another; than touch e 


theſe creatures. 

Diviſion They likewiſe: 1 ate en bme to Aker be in 
by this vor. their opinions and religious ceremonies. In one 
* place they worſhipped the crocodile, in another 

ichneumon, the enemy af the crocodile; in 
one province they were afrkdel- to kill a ſheep, 
and lived upon the fleſn of goats; while in ano- 
ther, goats were ſuperſtitiouſſy reſpected, and 
they lived upon mutton: from hence ſprung 
reproaches of impiety, hatred, and quarrels. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, this was wing to the po- 
licy of a prudent king, who, to prevent his ſub- 
jects from revolting, ſowed diſcord in the pro- 
vinces, by giving to each of them a different 
deity: but ſuppoſing this to be true, he muſt. 
be reckoned an enemy to his ſubjects; for, by 
expoſing them to religious quarrels, they were 
in danger of inteſtine and irreconcilable wars. 
Different When once ſuperſtition takes root among men 
anon it ſnews itſelf by ſpringing up ina thouſand hide- 
ne. ous ſhapes. - In the beginning of their eſtabliſn- 
ment, the Egyptians ſacrificed human victims: 
they reckoned-it a duty neither to eat beans nor 
wheat, and their bread was made of 'olyra,' pro- 
' © © bably rice. They abhorred ſome animals as un- 
clean, | eſpecially hogs, They looked upon 
Ne 2 foreigners 
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foreignets with a religious averfion, and to ſuch 

a degree, that they durſt not eat with them, ner 

make uſe of any utenſil belonging to them, ne 

even put a bit of meat into their mouths whic 

had been cut with one of their knives. On is 

feaſt of Iſis, both men and women ſcourged them · 

ſelves, and committed moſt horrid indecencies 

on that of Diana. I'hey conſulted their animal 

deities as oracles. Circumciſion was practiſed 

from time immemorial in Egypt, and Pythago- 

ras was obliged to ſubmit to it, that he nigh” 

enjoy the converſation of the'prieſts, ++ + + + 
Theſe: priefts, who might have been ef — 

greateſt uſe in improving the manners of the x 

people, enſlaved and governed them by ſuper- — 

ſtition, and by being the ſole depoſitaries of ſci- 

ence, made them believe whatever they pleaſed. 

Their exceſſive power ſhews that the ſprings of 

government were forged by them, or that they 

made the people ſubject to a ruling power, con- 

nected with their order. When the reigning 

family happened to be extinct, a prieſt was raiſed nb 

to the throne; a military man might be elected, pricthood. 

but it was neceſſary that he ſhould be admitted 

into the prieſthood. Sethon, prieſt of Vulcan, 

having by this means obtained the crown, im- 

prudently affected to deſpiſe the ſoldiery, whom 

he deprived of their privileges; but when he had 

occaſion afterwards for their aſſiſtance, both of- 

ficers and men refuſed to defend him; ſo that, 

according to the Egyptian fables, Vulkan was 

obliged to ſave him by a miracle. 

Undoubtedly the Egyptian prieſts in . Policy of 

knew the folly of ſome of the errors which they 1 prieds 


D 4 | taught; 


pres of the 
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taught; for their ſeeret theology, though mixed 
with fable, was much ſuperior to the popular 
credulity ; they even had moſt ſublime Ideas f 
the Infinite Being. But wherefore had they ſecret 
_ doftrines to keep the people in ignorance? or 
hy conceal the moſt important truths from the 
rd why leave them to ſtupify themſelves in 
U blindneſs; or wherefore diſhonour God by 
fol. or torment mankind by ridiculous chi- 
meras ? It was falle or cruel policy, I grant, that 
it was extremely difficult to inform the minds of 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious people, far, in attempting to 
work their cure, there was room to apprehend = 
that they might not only be hurt, but enraged; 
however, beneficent truth inſinuates itſelf every 
ls where, and by. wiſe precautidns always ſucceeds, 
Interet Ir, is not to. be doubted that the prieſts introdyy 
conceal the Ced Myſteries, only becauſe they found eſtabliſhed 
truth. ſuperſtitions. were uſeful to them. The {mall 
| number af. candidates whom they condeſcended 
| to-initiate, did not obtain that favour until they 
| Tay of had undergone long trials; as they were deſirous. 
in che firlt.place.$o be-alcertained af the perſon. 
| and in the next to give an appearance of _ 
| : conſequence. to the myſteries. anne 294154 < 
| Manner. of The manners of the Egyptians were asf 
a tical as their religion. Reſpect for parents — 
uo old age, gratitude for benefits, love of peace. 
and an attachment to old cuſtoms, made the ir 
principal virtues; to- which they added great 
faulis and a number of vices. Idle and effemi- 
nate, they employed themſelves in ſpinning, while 
the, women, who were miſtreſſes at home, likewiſe 


managed thi aun abroad. They chene 
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the female and not the male children to take care 

of their parents; they deſpiſed and hated fo- 

el 5 they- fancied nothi could be good National a 
or beautiful which was not of their own country: Mam; — 
injurious to ſociety, and velty. 


prezudices exceedingly 
deſtructive of the public good. In vain” dees 
Plato celebrate their diſlike to novelty, and ſome 
af the greateſt geniuſes fruitleſsly declare to us 
with; enthuſiaſm, that a new cuſtom was a 
*.-wonder in Egypt, where every thing was con- 
e ſtantly carried on in the ſame tract where that 
6 preciſion, with which they attended to the 
« execution of ſmall matters, ſupported” thoſe 
e of the greateſt conſequence z and'accordingly 
« that no people had ever ſo long preſerved their 
laws and cuſtoms,” - (Befuer's diſcourſe upon 
univerſal hiſtony.) Where is the merit in pre- 
ſerving bad laws mixed with good; ridiculous 
practices with reſpectable cuſtoms; and the moſt - 
ſtupid ſuperſtitions with religious ſentiments. 
To refute! ſuch a paradox, nothing is wanted but 
the example of Egypt, upon which theſe writers 
reſt their opinions. There, every thing was 
conftantly carried on in the ſame manner; which | 
is a ſufficient reaſon for fo many being badly 
executed. Abuſes are not corrected, laws, cuf- 
| toms, or arts cannot be 2 to perfection, 
without changes. Novelty is frequently hurtful woretty is 
but it is likewiſe often neceflary, and without it dux. * 
neither the Egyptians nor any other people could 
have emerged out of barbariſm; without it, what, 
purpoſes could our reaſon ferve, which, by its 
gradual progreſs, ſhould contribute to the good 
of ſociety ? The great point is to introduce novel- 
I? | = 
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ties with prudence, for frequently: the worſt er- 
| rors are ĩimproper attempts to correct errors. 
& fiure r One cuſtom, which Herodotus tells us was 
eſtabliſned in "EgyPts will not help us to judge 


oz ewe hi g favourably of their manners. At their meals, 


weats, and even at their parties of pleaſure, the figure 
of death in wood, or according to ſome authors, 
a dead body, was introduced in a coffin, and 
preſented to each of the company with theſe 
words, Drink and 1 ce, a. to n —— on you 
can nen ü a we a0 e ee 
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Are 1 Sciences of the Egypt Hans.” 


The fir 1915 Egyptians one their reputation chiefly 
arts invent» to their, {kill in the arts and ſciences, of 
Oe Ns they certainly were the inventors, and to 
| them Europe is indebted. for the ſeeds of know- 
The plough, ledge. The invention of the-plough, an inftru- | 
: ment of greater uſe to man than all the diſco- 
veries of the learned, ſince agriculture is the 
patent of ſociety, has been aſcribed to Oſiris. 
The firſt ploughs being made of wood, without 
the help of iron or any other metal, according to 
tthe obſervation of M. Goguet, tillage muſt have 
been firſt introduced in ſome light loils, nen as 
=. a of the. country. of Egypft. ir 
| Tron, along We may. in this place' take notice of an i ao» 
ee niſhing fact concerning arts and induſtry. Iron 
of all the metals was laſt diſcovered, and laſt em- 
ployed in mechanics; the want of it was ſup- 
pulwied 


1 
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plied by tempered. copper. Arms were made of 
braſs, and even ſilver became common; while 
iron, which was deſtined by nature for ſo many 
valuable purpoſes, lay buried and unknown w the 
reaſon is, that the art of purifying chis ee isof 
all others the moſt difficult. 


This remark invites-us to e. 8 reflex; Reflexione 


ions. Being too much habituated to the enjoy- 


ment of thole advantages with which we are con- ans _ 


ſtantly ſurrounded, we do not attend to the efforts 
of induſtry which were neceſſary for their pro- 
duction, nor think of the immenſe multitudes 
who have been deprived of them. Nevertheleſs 
there have been ages, and there are ſtill large and 
flouriſhing countries, where bread, the moſt com- 
mon of all food, never Wwas Known. By what 
aſtoniſhing progreſs have men been capable of 


raiſing themſelves from a wretched ſavage ſtate, 
to that degree of improvement and perfection, 


which the greateſt part enjoy without being ſen- 


ſible of the advantage l neceſſity made man They a 
_ induſtrious, he very ſoon diſcovered ſome: rude of want 
methods for ſupplying himſelf with food and rai- induftry. 


ment, and guarding againſt the ſeverities of the 
weather, to which better methods gradually fuc-. 
ceeded. Chance ſeconded induſtry, and. has 
frequently cleared the way. Let us not imagine, 
like an ancient philoſopher (Poſidonius), that 
the art of making bread was diſcovered by, re- 
flecting that the grains of corn chewed, without 
any previous preparation, were ground by the 
teeth, their ſubſtance tempered with the ſaliva, 
and being moved about in this ſtate, and collect. 
* ou the tongue, deſcended into the ſtomach 

and 


iy 


vs 


contributed 
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2 there received a ſuitable degree of baking. | 

According to this ingenious ſyſtem, the art of 

grinding, kneading, and baking in theoven, muſt 
have been ſuddenly diſcovered by a fubtile com- 


bination of ideas! To this ought to have been 

joined, the diſcovery of —_ which is fill 'S 

more difficult contrivance. ett EY! 
Soch fyſtems are only the work of Wen 


to make d- Probably ſome method of making flour," tem- 


The vic of 
Ferse ther the art of preſerving and renewingnt. The 


ing ir with water, forming it into paſte, and 
baking it by ſome means or other, was known, 
before any reflexions were made upon the na- 
ture and effects of the animal operations. The 
neceſſary arts have been produced, rather by a 
kind of inſtinct than from reaſoning 5 the firſt 
attempts were certainly auk ward, but frequent 
trials gradually introduced ſuperior methods; 
yet, without a concourſe of fortunate incidents, 
perhaps even the moſt me be reer reed 
of life had not been diſcovereem. 

Even fire was long unknown to man, or ra- 


Greeks ſuppoſed it came down from heaven, 
as the fable of Prometheus teſtifies. In the 
1321, when Magellan landed on the Ma- 


rtanne Iflands, the ſavages imagined- that ele- 


ment was an animal wich fed upon wood, and 
having been burnt by touching it, they would 
no longer look upon it but at a diſtance, dreading 


left they ſhould be hurt by its bite, or the vie- | 
lence of its breathing. From this diſcovery, to 


the knowledge of employing metals, but more 
particularly iron, which muſt be metred again 


| a * forged and heated, again, 
before 
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before it can be formed into any utenſil, the 
interval ſeems. diſmay ing. Iron a $ in Pe» 
ru and Mexico, yet it was entirely uakoown.in 
theſe countries, though 7 old ſhone 28 tem- 
ples, and was employed to diſplay the magni- 
ficence of their princes. In one word, | 
which ap] rs extremely ſimple and eaſy, — 
in fact is become ſo by habit, yet in its origin 
is aſubj of admiration, whether, we conſider 
it as the precious gift of men or the clfe& of 
wonderful induſtry. . 

To whatever period we look back in the 33 arts 
gyptian biſtory, even to the, time of the pa- fla Tore 
triarchs, we find them acquainted with the po- from time 
lite arts and the refinements of luxury. — 
ſtuffs, embroidery, rich vaſes, and the Whole 
apparatus of magnificence proclaimed the ta 
lents of the Egyptians... But, in a more particular 
manner, they were remarkable for their archi- 
tecture, though it was in a bad taſte, as we 
ſhall have occaſion... to obſetve in another 
place. What the ancients have told us of theſg 
works, would ſeem exceſſively exaggerated,,,1 
ſome monuments cf them. did not remain at this 
day, and of which I ſhall give an idea ja a few 
words. 

The famous pyramids, which a number of The pyrs· 
writers imagine to have been built before tb 
deluge, ſtill reſiſt the injuries of time, which has 
deſtroyed ſo many e 2 There are ſtill three 

of them remaining, at leagues diſtance from. 

Cairo, where Memphis formerly ſtood. The 
largeſt of them makes a ſquare of two chouſand. 

— hundred and forty . in eircuit, n 


1. 


\ 
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of the baſe being ſix hundred and ſixty feet, 

and the perpendicular height about five hun- 

dred, terminated by a platform of about fix- 

teen: Many ſtones of this enormous edifice 

are thirty feet long, four feet high, and three 

feet broad. It is alleged, that the ſubterranean 

works are ſtill more conſiderable. According 

to Herodotus, a hundred thouſand workmen 

were employed for thirty years without inter- 

miſſion, either in preparing the materials, or 

cConſtructing the work. And an inſcription in- 

Forms us, that the vegetables with which they 

were fed, coſt ſixteen hundred talents, which is 
About 289, 379 l. Engliſh monex. 

2 Pliny the naturaliſt, and ſeveral other writers, 

occakoned inveigh againſt the fooliſh" vanity, which, if we 

| _ —_— may believe them, prompted the ſovereigns of 

that country to ſuch ruinous undertakings. 

Some leſs judicious writers have imagined, that 

the pyramids were granaries, built by Joſeph for 

the ſeven years of plenty, an imagination which is 

perhaps one of the moſt proper, for character- 

izing thoſe people who are wedded to ſyſtems. 

The pyramids were certainly tombs, by means of 

which, it is conjectured, the kings, who were 

tainted with the prejudices of their country, 

wiſhed to make themſelves immortal, as they 

would thus ſecure for their bodies, a habitation 

inacceſſible, and proof againſt the attacks of 

time. Beſides ſuperſtition, probably a deſite of 

preventing diſturbances, was another motive for 

impoſing ſuch tedious taſks upon the people; 

or perhaps the taſte for immenſe maſſes being 

natural to the Egyptians, a firſt example was 

5 | {ufficient 
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ſufficient to introduce the l But, what- The buil- 
ever was the reaſon, it is not uſeleſs to remark, wy "_ 
that the princes who cauſed theſe pyramids to 9pereflions, 
be conſtructed, became ſo hateful by the op- 
preſſive ſtated labour which they impoſed upon 
— ſubjects, that they did not even enjoy 
thoſe tombs, nor ſave their names from oblivion. 
We ſhould not therefore judge of the Ar 
government, by the idea ſome hiſtorians give 
5 it, from a few good luns, which frequently were. 8 
| not obſerved. 
| The ſuperſtitious defire of profervidg their hes Egyptian 
dies after death, was one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions - r 
among the Egyptians; accordingly, no nation 
has ever equalled their ſkill in embalming, as 
we may ſee by their mummies, which laſt for 
ever there are grottos cut in rocks that are 
filled with them. What will not prejudice in · Prejudice a- | 
ſpire ? To reſpect even the aſhes of our parents, ing 8 
is a natural and laudable ſentiment; but this is 
rather the work of ſuperſtition. + Rollin ſays 
upon this ſubject, that he cuſtom of burning 'the + 
dead; has in it ſomething cruel and barbaraus, becauſe 
it is haſtening to deſtroy the remains of people 
who were the moſt dear to us. He can fancy 
nothing better conceived than the uſual practice 
of burying; as if it was more humane to de- 
liver over their remains to worms and corrup- 3 
tion. It is right to take notice of erroneous + | 
opinions, that we may learn to employ our own. 
reaſon, without being che hon wal i people 8 
judgment. +5 | 
It continues till a very common prejudice Zeya 


to praiſe the taſte of the Egyptians, Accord- ud 
5 ing 


. 


* We. 1 12 — 


W 


"> 
* 


* 


n 


et 


_ſonght what was new and aſtoniſhing, o 
_ infinite variety of nature. But *. 
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ing to M. Boſſuet, Is rhe works of arr ey Were 
Fond of a boldneſs ſubjected to fixed ralts, and 


„in the 
not their 
love for gigantic works contradict this enco- 
mium? The head of a ſphyns is ſtil! to be ſeen, 
which is twenty-ſix feet high, and chirty-five 
feet round. Neither deſign, proportion, nor any 
thing pleaſing is to be found in thoſe aſtoniſh - 


ing piles which have reſiſted the lapſe of 


time, their enormous ſize making their Prineipal 


| merit. L 


We ſhall not reep to deſeribe the Labyrinth, 
chat famous palace, which is ſaid to have been 
built by twelve kings, who reigned all at the 
ſame time, about fix hundred years before je- 


ſus Chriſt, We are told, that a ſingle inclofure 
- contained three thouſand apartments, which all 


communicated with one another by namberteſs 
windings. The Obeliſks are better known. There 
were ſeveral of them a hundred and eighty feet 
— confiſting of a ſingle piece. The obehſk 
of Rameſes was much larger, and if we may 
believe the Ancients, was executed by twenty 


thouſand men. Tris to he ſeen at Rome; to which 


it was tranſported by the Emperor Conſtantius, 
and afterwards ſet up by Pope Sixtus Quintus. 


As to the wonders which ate related of the city 
of Thebes, and the hundred gates which Ho- 


mer gives it, from each of which ten thodſand 
ſoldiers could iflue (though Herodotus reckons 
=_ cas chouland in in al Egypt), it 84 fa- 

bulous 


* 5 13 
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bulous exaggeration, diſgraceful. to hiſtory 92 


Let us be content with beſtowing our admira- 
tion upon what deſerves it, the induſtry of the 
Egyptians, which could take ſuch enormous 
ſtones from the ſides of mountains, and by 


means of canals upon the Nile, tranſport them 


to conſiderable. diſtances, and erect them ae 
out the help of modern machiner. 
The progreſs which they made in the arts, Serxxexs; 
roves their ſkill in the ſciences. There is an An «md 
intimate connection, and a neceflary correſpond- , 
ence between theſe. Wherever the arts flou- 
nih, a number of happy geniuſes. are excited to 
think and employ their time in deep reſearches, 
ſo that by their zeal in acquiring knowledge, 
which is {ſpeedily communicated, new ſources of 
riches and improvement are opened for artiſts... 
When we fee the Egyptians ſurveying their 
lands with preciſion, diſtributing the waters of 
the Nile by numberleſs canals; meaſuring the 
increaſe of the river with exactneſs, making and 
employing all ſorts of machinery, but more 
particularly meaſuring time, and calculating the 
revolutions of the ſtars, we cannot doubt of 
their being acquainted with the principles of 


mechanics, r, and ſeveral parts of ma- 


thematics. 

Whether aſtronomy had its riſe among them, Neceſlity of | 
or among the Chaldeans or elſewhere, is a e,, i. 
queſtion which ic is impoſſible to decide with 


* Homer «as only two hundred "with their horſes and 
chariots, Vid. Iliad, l. ix, line 383. 


Vor. I. 3 © certainty, 
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5 ceeftainty, and is nat Warth — 4. 
- mining bor theſe-ewo nations, of all the An- 
cients, chiefly:cultivated that neceſfory ſcience, 
= 4 60 erg. navigation, and chro- 
| i he agriculture, and pre- 
e — lber it — ga 
regulate the operations of huſhandry, or the 
buſineſs of ſociety and religious exerciſes, Mith- 
dur an exact diviſion of time, and a * 
= of the periodical-Trevolutions: af che heavenly | 
J The Egyptians ſeem to have. been the 
firſt ho divided the year into 'twelve-months, + 
and the obſervatian of the phaſes of the moon 
eaſily produced this diſcovery. At Hirſt, the 
year was purely lunar, of three hundred and 
fifty four days; which is ſo: different from the 
true courſe of the fun; that, in leſs than ſeven - 
teen years, che order of the ſeaſons was reverſed. 
It became neceſſary to conſult the ſun, and ob- 
ſerve his return to certain fixed ſtars, and then 
to meaſure the year hy his courſe. As it was 
| F difficult ro aſcertain it preciſely, they fixed it at 
= three hundred and ſixty days, only by giving 
13 thirty days to each month; but at. the end of 
3 tkirty· four years the ſeaſons had changed places; 
dt laſt, after ſtudying the ſubject 4 lreſh, they 
formed the year of three hundred and fixty-five: 
days; and even the Egyptian aſtfonomers diſ- 
covered, that the revolution of the ſun was 
Tbe extent ſome hours longer. They knew the Zodiac, 
Zr hich, they divided into twelve. ſigns of thirty 
| þ 67 a; a diſcovery equally ancient and diffi- 
| cult, They were acquainted with” the moron ; 
| *- * 0 


? 
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ceive 
ſcience of the len Though they aſcrib-" 
ed the invention of maſts and fails to Ils, they 


of the prieſts, would have been confined to the 


3 4 4 % 


the cauſe of eclipſes, and cal. 
0 the eclipſes of the ſun. L hey 3 4 
tha, the moon Was a ſort of ethereal country, 


4 1 Had acquired an dea of a pluraſi r 5 
ty o 


rlds, and the motion of the earth, ſince | 
their diſciples the Pytliagoteans have tranſmit- 
ted to us ſome notions of theſe two 1yſtems.” 
One proof of theit ſkill ſtill exiſts, which 18, 
that the four ſides of the great pyramid | cor ; 


5 ond exactly with the four cardinal points. 
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he more we 1355 room to be ſurpriſed that Their ſuper- 


em abhor 


men were capable of acq 57 ſuch extenfive tien made 


knowledg! e Without the he] glaſſes, pendu- c the a, 
lums; ee abi "a yphers,. Fe I can we con- 
r lilly Pace which clouded the 


deteſted the ſea, and navigation, from an idle ſu- 
Perf gn, In the ſea, they beheld the emblem 
Ty hon,. who. was the enemy of Oliris, and 
ü ach a theological reverie proceeded their 
diſlike, to that element. The prieſts held it in 
ſuch, Horror, that they eat neither fiſh nor falt?“ 
it is "therefore a probable eonjecture, that the 
Egyptian colonies did not paſs into Greece, but 
in Phenician ſhips. According to hiſtory, Se- 
ſoſtris was the firlt who attempted to ſurmount 
hative prejudices by beting out a fieer z and 
that conqueror had maps taken of every coun- 
yy over which he paſſed, If it had not been 
for him, geography, one of the principal ſtudies Geoerzphy 


cn'tivared 


extent of his own country. Is it not natural to 


nnagine, Ar there was ſome political view in 


E 2 ns propa - 
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in Egypt. 
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propagating ſuch Sei opinions ST The : 


people might change their manners by havin 
an intercourſe with foreigners, and become lefs 
pliant to the yoke impoſed by their prieſts. '- + 


"Baya ' Fhe ſuperſtitious diſpoſition of the Egyptians | 

flo in is to be traced even in their practice of medi- 
Akon. cine, Which conſiſted at firſt in different recipes, 
ledge, | handed down from father to ſon, and doubtleſs 


applied at random. They expoſed the fick to 


the view of paſſengers, that they might have 
tdi benefit of their advice · Theſe recipes being 


collected and depoſited in the temples, a ſyſtem 


of medical inſtruction was formed, and theſe 


ſacred books contained precepts, which all were 


_ obliged to follow for the cure of diſeaſes. If 
the phyſicians deviated from them and their 


patients died, they were puniſhed with death; 

which law was alone ſufficient to kill numbers 
of ſick. According to the teſtimony of Ariſts- 
tle, it was forbidden to ſet the humours in mo- 


tion, or to purge before the fourth day; and 


magical operations completed the abſurdity; 
at leaſt rely din BYE! | yep to e 
2 e 1 985 
They Wh The art of embalming Ae dead! in wwhich 
dad bogs. the Egyptians wete ſo perfectly ſkilled, ;ſhews 
that the ſtudy of botany was Faecefefhlly: 'cul- 
+ '-  tivated, but not anatomy, though the panegy- 


riſts of the Egyptians ſay that it was. They 


never diſſected dead bodies, nor even open- 
ed the heads to have them embalmed, look- 
ing upon them with a religious regard, but 
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without endeavouring to find any uſeful inſtruc- 


| tion from them : what | is ſtill more extraordina- 
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: ry, whoever touched a dead body was deteſted, | 


and they who performed the operation, imme- 
diately, fled; for fear of bao knocked on the 
head. This prejudice, ſtill, ſubſiſts among the 
Chineſe, whole ſingular reſemblance to the E- 
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tory. of the weakaeſs of the human mind, not- 
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withſtanding the ſurprifing proofs of ſagacity 


and induſtry with which we are preſented. 


. The Egyptian philoſophy is but little known. Phitofophy. 

At one time it was confounded with theology, 
at another it was attached to morals, which are 
of. more importance than all ſpeculative, doc: 


trines. It roſe even to the Supreme Being, An es.: 


whom they e under the Hgure of a de 30 


man wich a ſceptte in bis hand, and an egg rene Be- 
f C : 2 „ ng. 

coming out of his mouth. This egg is found 

to be a ſymbol of the world among the Chal- 


deans, Perſians, Indians, Greeks, and Chineſe. 


Such an uncommon idea probably was handed 
down from one people to another. Reaſon, a- 
lone was ſufficient to make them all acknow- 
ledge the great Architect of the Univerſe; but 
to repreſent, his work under the figure of an 
eggs, is what: the imagination could ſcarcely in- 
vent in ſeveral different countries. 


Before we finiſh this article, let us take no- lden 
tice; of that admirable invention, by which * wits 
words and thoughts hape been painted, by 
which the memorable things of antiquity have 
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been ; preſerved, , and the immenſe heaps of 


truth and fallehood, with which the archives 
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ters are the very. lame: with gheſe ef the Same- 
ditanz! All-sheſe languages hawega amen 
alphabet, wien Was prebahly the Hep PUN. 
(See: theo nin of Lam, Arto, aud d6:07468, 
Part I.) = 5 9 85 1887 . 
By comparing the different details which we The Egyp- . 
have juſt now given, we may conclude that the ben — 
Egyptians had genius and invention, but with much ad- 
little taſte or judgment; that after, they had 
made a rapid progreſs in arts and ſciences, they 
"ſtopped in the middle of their career, without 
being able to reach the object at which they 
aimed; they have been the inſtructors of almoſt 
all nations, but the ſlaves. of their own cul- 
toms; they had excellent laws intermixed with - 
enormous grievances z. their religion degene- 
rated into abſurd ſuperſtition, their love of 
peace into cowardice, their patriotiſm into 
fooliſh pride, and their falſe ideas of grandeur 
roduced nothing but the gigantic; in fine, to 
judge of them with impartiality, we ſhould a: 
bate much of the encomiums which have been 
laviſhed upon them by the Greeks, their imi- 
tators. But can we ſay with a modern author, 
«* That there were but two things tolerable in that Diftian. 
nation; the firſk was, that they who worſhip- — e 
« ped an ox, did not compel thoſe that worſhipped 
* an ape, to change their religion: The ſecond, — 
« that they always hatched chickens in pvens?” _ 
A ſtroke of humour does not deface the monu- | 
ments of hiſtory, However, the difference be- „ 
tween forcing a man to change his religion, 8 
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his haughtineſs and his buildings. A 


5 . 5 —_— nr body of hiſtory appeared, about one 
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—— dvance: towards perfection; the 

2 4 ſame love thr peace and tianquillity; the ſame 
: -,.-* courteſy, -which/ was full of indiſpenſable cere- 
Eel 3 en to an: 
genins Th e ptians, 2 7 
1 — — . do themſelves, 
and continue the ſame methods which have 
Aae immemorial. 
Cbecaederaf In Anſon's vuyage, we may ſer ſome particu 


- theChineſ 


by the au lars which mark their character fuſficiently. When 
— an. that admiral approached the coaſts of China, 
e incredible numbet of — Goth rky 
ais ſhip, which was ſuperior to the whole naval 
power of their empire, yet yot one creature ſeem- 
ed to pay the leaſt attention to an object which 
certainly ought to havr amazed them. But this 
5 is not the-only- proof of | Chineſe: indifference, 
| ry is mentioned by that author. It may 
e e de doubted, ſays he, whether * 
temper be the effect of nature or edu- 
wn cation, hut, in either caſe, it is an inconteſ- 
5 . tible ſymptom of a mean and Or diſ- 
hy a 4; poſition, and is alone a ſufficient confutation 
of the extravagant praiſes, which maoy; pre- 
I zudiced. writers have beſtowed-.on-the inge- 
Dia, ane. a nuity and ity of this nation. He af 
tetwards ats the | Chineſe: as a knaviſh, 
8. hypocritical, cheating, cowardly people, whoſe 
morals and government are much more deferv- 
ing of cenſure than praiſe. Notwithſtanding 
the ſplendid encomiums which have been laviſh- 
cd upon the Chineſe by many of the miſſionaries, 
ttere are a number, of ſenſible wien a. A | 
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. 7 their refetridlines with the There are 


Egyptians to a doubtful cauſe, to the eſtabliſh« guten: is 


ment of an Egyptian colony in the centre of Aſia; d b. 


bad ly ob» 


there is ſtill an important obſervation to be made; fervea. 


There are excellent principles of true wiſdom to 


de found in the Chineſe government, as well as 
in that of ancient Egypt, and if cheemperorand | 
the' mandarins did their duty, China might ſerve 


as a model to the whole world; but, in the firſt 
ace;'the opinions of Foe, which are maintained 3 


the Bonzes, a ſort of monks of that country, 
have corrupted the ſound morals and pure rei- 
gion of Confucius by fooliſh ſuperſtitions- In 
the ſecond place, the mandarins, theſe goyvernors 
and celebrated magiſtrates, frequently debaſedby 
aſhameful attachment to theirown intereſt; make - 
«Jiſgraceful traffic of Juſtice and the good of te 
public. Every thing depends upon the empfe. 
ror, and he is the ſole interpreter of the law. 


According to Monteſquieu, he is deſpotic; and 


it is rather owing to the force of cuſtom, than to 

the Wgelloure of wes ny tha he 4s not a ty 

rank.“ : FT J £1125: 2010 7. | 
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world, and has exiſted for thouſands of vears, be ſtability 


always been governed v6 the ſame principles; =o — 


though” conquered twice by the Tartars, This went. 
wonderful ſtability muſt be owing to the follow- 

ing cauſes; the opulence of the emperorgwhoſere- | 
venue is ſaid to amount to abdut forty- four mil- 
liow ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 


oF our money, leaves hin without a motive for 


changing 
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"dana the conſtitution, or any. defire. of op 
preſſing the people: the learned, Who are Pd. 


Idaly petſons that hold offices, are ſubjected o 


2 a e ee the 9 5 not, ſuf. 


hien co ente a Know 1 


Fbaractert which age about Fen thouſand 


ſo that theſe, people cannot be.ſuppoled.to ve: 
exteſiſive-views,-aor to be capable of, —.— 
any great deſigns, commonly either employing 
themiclyes in payin ng: court like laves,: or per- 
hips making their fortunes by knavery; laſtly; 

the people's being all engaged in cultiyating the 
land. or ſome petty; traffic, or in attending to 


rites and ceremonies, being attached to their an- | 


4 


cient cuſtoms from taſte, and o their ancient 
t frem habit and principle, they place 


governmen 
their hole happineſs in obedience, unwilling to 


quit cheir ſtation, provided that their cuſtoms. 


and manners,» which confirm the conſtitution of 
their country, be preſerved to them. The Chi- 


neſe are a very ſingular object for the attention 
of the reſt of the world, both on account of the 
extraordinary duration of their empire, and 
the; unchangeable attachment to their maxims. 
But both their example and that of the Egyp- 


duns ſerve 40, prove iilat a ſlauiſn fubmilion co 
— national euſtoms, helps to perpetuate all forts. 
of errors in a nation, and to deprive it of num - 


berbleſs advantages. 0 Vid. Nabe Hun far 
Parare natur el, Sc.. 


The philo- . That we ha hang wil ip an 1 of 


ſopher Con- 
fucius. 


making a great man known, who has been ho- 
noured in his own country for more than two 


and * and hole poſterity are the only 
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hereditary Pability, we Hall 464 Aleve 
concerning Confugius, th He phy 
loſopher that has ed in 1 — Met AY 
has nigra author of eee 

was born. of 99 ern 5 about 9 7 
hundred: and, fifty ears, Ln clus, Chailt 


enen ot pe Inc ne el 


and the ſtudy of philoſophy, coal the pleaſures 
of youth. His Gagular merit raiſed him to-paſts 


af honour, and having become mandarin and, 


miniſter of ates. the vices. of a voluptuous cgurt 
were expoſed to his views but finding eh cauld. 


not be amended by his counſels, he, wu GAs 
n= 


from his employments, to teach morality to 


who were worthy of his attention. It is ſaid, that 


in a ſhort time hie had not leſs than three thou- 
ſand diſciples, and that many of them acquired 


the greateſt reputation for wiſdom. , His philo- - 


ſophy conſiſted more in practice than ſpeculation, - 


and his followers were therefore rather wiſe men 


than great orators. Some of his maxims may 
ſerve to give an idea of him, and I have there- 


fore extracted them from the Encyclopedie, ar- 


ticle China, without being able to prove 118 au- 


thenticity. 


I. The philoſopher i 1s he who having a pro- Maxitis of 


found knowledge of books and things, examines 


and yields to reaſon, walking with a A pace | 


in the ways of truth and juſtice, 


II. There is a certain celeſtial reaſon or A 


tude inherent in all men; and there is a worldly 
ſupplement to that gift when it is loſt. The ce- 


leſtial reaſon is the portion of the ſaint, the ſup- ” 


plement that of the ſage. 


4 


1 * II. The 


Confucius. 95 


- 


| cvlar account of that celebrated nation. 


ANCIENT HISTORY: 
With The wiſe man is is own ſevereſt cenſurer; | 


1 is his own Judge, his own witneſs and ac- 


W. Charity is that rational and conſtant af - 


fection, which makes us facrifice ourſelves to the 
human race, as 


if we were united with it ſo as to 
form one individual, be equally | in its ad- 


| verſity and proſperity. 


If the Chineſe had been known to the Greeks, 
they muſt have held a conſiderable rank in an- 


_ erent hiſtory, where however we do not find Te 


mentioned. I refer to the modern, for a parti- 


. 
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- 4 — 5 of 700 Nations, 1 
IAE dark neſs in which the hiſtory of Egypt The Achyri- 


is enveloped, is nothing in compariſon dt and Be- 

with that of the firſt nations of Aſia, in which 3 
ſcarce one ray of truth is ro be diſcovered. If we becher. 
were to give credit to numbers of hiſtorians, 
Nineveh and Babylon, though but at a little diſ- 
tance from one another, were two immenſe cities, 
and the capitals of two great empires; but if we 
look back to the ſource, examine the evidence. 
and compare the different criticiſms without pr: 
judice or Prepoſſefſion, it will appear evident 25 

that the Aſſyrians and Babylonians were very 
ſoon blended together into one people, united 
into one empire, and that the ſame ſtate was fre- | 
quently mentioned by both names. 

For ſpreading and perpetuating fables ae —— 
more has ever been requiſite, than that they ſnould the fables 
be publiſhed by an author of reputation, and, which 9 an 
is always the __ be repeated after him by ſuc 


W. aa. - 


_ 


65 ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
ceedingwriters. Cteſias of Cnidus, phyſician to the 
younger Cyrus, is the author of all the falſehoods 


2 which have been fo often tranſcribed concerning 
Copied by the Aſſyrian empire. Diodorus Siculus who was 


17 8 cotemporary with Cæſar, has copied the tales of 


Cteſias, and many later hiſtorians have followed 
Diodorus, ſo that this corrupted ſource has in- 
fected almoſt all the channels through which that 
Vows hiſtory has flowed. What credit can be given 
ofattention, to the authority of Cyrus's phyſician? Ariſtotle 
: did not think him worthy of attention, and all) 
the world allow that his hiſtory of India, which 
he boldly narrates, as having been an eye-wit- 

\ neſs, is filled with the groſſeſt ſalſehoods ; hav- 
ing therefore been convicted of endeavouring to 
impoſe in one caſe, he ſhould be the leſs credited 
in others, and the rather as even his hiſtory of 
Aſſyria has in it ſome ſtriking marks of abſurdi- 
Let us lay aſide every prejudice for a mo- 

ment to hearken to Cteſias and Diodorus, and 

let us not be afraid to judge for ourſelves. 


2 5 story of Ni. Ninus being poſſeſſed with a rage of conqueſt, 


aus as rold ſubdued an infinite number of nations all the 
and Diodo. Way from Egypt to India; but ſuſpended his 
ru. warlike enterpriſes to found the city of Nineveh, 
which Diodorus places upon the banks of the 
Euphrates and not the Tigris; an error perhaps 

of the tranſcriber, yet not unworthy our notice. 
Nineveh was quickly built with walls a hundred 

feet high, having fifteen hundred towers, two 
hundred feet in height, to ſerve equally for its 
ornafnent and defence; the circumference of the 
whole city was four hundred and eighty ſtadia 
Llkfurlongs) eſtimated at twenty-five or thirty 
IS 5 leagues ; 


- 
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leagues; even adopting the reduction of the 
length of the ſtadium propoſed by M. de Plſle, 
Nineveh will till be ſeven times larger than Paris. 


0 


This work being completed, Ninus reſumed of semin- 


his arms at the head of a million of fighting men, 


and Semiramis, who was the wife of one of his 


officers, diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her heroic ex- 
ploits. The king married her, and left her his 
crown; and this ambitious princeſs being deſirous, 
in her turn, to render her name immortal, in a 
very few years built the city of Babylon, which 
much exceeded Nineveh, its walls being of ſuf- 
ficient thick neſs to allow ſix chariots to go abreaſt. 
The quays, the bridge over the Euphrates, the 
hanging gardens, the prodigies of ſculpture 
and architecture, the temple of Belus, which 
had in it a golden ſtatue forty feet high, were 
all works of Semiramis. She likewiſe built other 
cities; ſet out to conquer kingdoms; marched 
againſt the king of the Indies, with an army of 


three million of infantry, five hundred thouſand 


horſe, a hundred thouſand chariots, &c. and, 
to ſupply the want of elephants, ſhe contrived 
the following excellent ſtratagem. She ordered 


three hundred thouſand black oxen to be killed, 
and their hides to be formed into the ſhape of 
elephants, which being placed upon camels, 
were drawn up in battle array, but the ſtrata- 
gem did not ſucceed, for the heroine was de- 
teafed, wounded, and put to flight; and, ſome - 
ane: after, died in her own country. 
- Her ſon Nynias was but the ſhadow of a king. 
From the time of that prince, to the voluptuous afhriaafree 
reign of a is a ſpace of more N19 
* 1 2 


mis and 


Babylon. 


Vis, The 
hiſtory of 


th an 


* 
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Aled eight hundred years, we do not find 4 

ſingle incident worth being mentioned. That 

prince is ſaid to have deſtroyed himſelf by fire, 
with his women and treaſures, when beſieged by 
Alrbaces governor of the Medes; and thus end- 
ed the Aſſyrian monarchy, to which Cteſias and 
Diodorus give à duration of fourteen centuries, 

while Herodotus tells us that it laſted only five 
hundred and twenty years. Such a hiſtory i 15 

| like the fairy tales, unworthy of reflection. 
Antiquity | According to the Holy Scripture, the empire 


of Babvlon 


 - xccordingto Of Babylon was founded by Nimrod, great- 


Beroſus, grandſon of Noah; but Beroſus, a Chaldean 
Ptieſt, who, with Manetho, wrote in the time of 
Alexander, gives a moſt prodigious and incredi- 
ble duration to this empire, boaſting that he had 
found 'memoirs which traced them back a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand years; but inſtead of giv- 
| ing us facts, he fills his annals with fictitious 
names of princes, and, to give ſome colour to 
the impoſition, accuſes Nabonaſſar, of having 
ſuppreſſed all the hiſtories of the kingdom, 
that he might be thought the firſt ene of 

8 Babylon, (OR 
7 2 Na- The #ra of Nabonaſſar is Babe eve oY 
245 years dred and forty- ſeven years before Jeſus Chriſt, at 
| before J. c. vhich time the Chaldean aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions began, which have been handed down to 
us by Ptolemy. Thoſe which, it is alleged, 
were ſent to Ariſtotle by Caliſthenes, which 
cdomprehended a ſpace of one thouſand nine 
Hundred and ſeven years, afe excęedinghy doubt - 
Aronomi- ful, and are not mentioned by tlie ancient aſtro- 


+: al obſerva- 


. nomers. e 2 * 4 che ſixth 
| 5 Rs | century, 
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century, takes notice of them only upon the 
authority of Porphyrius. It is ſurpriſing to 75 


delug 8. 


ry allege, that the true hiſtory of Aſſyria 1s 
only to be had in the Bible; and they begin 
with Pul, who founded that kingdom ſeven 


Chriſt, His ſucceſſors, N Salmana- 
zar and Senacharib, were. the ſcourges of Ju- 
dea. The ſame authors conjecture, that Na- 
bonaflar i is the Ninus of Cteſias, and Semira⸗ 


ture. But, can we think, that what has been 
handed, down to us of the antiquity of this 


Let i Shu GS Gs. I - 


empire muſt be falſe, eſpecially, when the Holy, 
Scripture, places the foundation of Nineveh, as, 
well as Babylon, a little after the deluge ? an | 
, Whatever the learned have been able to ima- 1 
t ine, either with a deſire to diſentangle truth o clear up 
J om ancient fables, or to reconcile - profane and Tones 
0 hiſtory with, the Holy Scripture,: can only ſerve eie „ 
A to oppreſs the memory with a load of uſeleſs af time. © 
n learning. The empires of the Aſſyrians and Ba- 


e bylonians almoſt diſappear in profane hiſtory, 
after the time of Sardanapalus, which is exactly 
- the period when Nineveh and; Babylon appear 
h n luſtr e in the Jewiſh DRY * This lingle 
„ ba , BS difficulty 


** 


8. 


Rollin admitting ſuch obſervations, in whoſe = 
'chronology they would reach, 5 to the 


"The authors o of the Engliſh Univeral Hiſto. The 40 


brian emy ire, 


according to 
the Engliſh, 


of no great - 


mis (if there was a queen of that name) was his 

wife; and that the great works of Babylon ,..... 
ſhould be aſcribed: to Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
celebrated by the taking of Jeruſalem, and by 5. 
the wonders which are related of him in Scrip- 


antiquity. " 


hundred and ſeventy-one years before Jeſus 


- 
. C + 
4 Op * * 


fc 
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difficulty has produced numberleſs volumes, 

ſyſtems, and conjectures, without the ſubject be- 
ing either cleared up or exhauſted. Let us de- 
dicate our time to more uſeful reſearches: 
What providence has thought fit to wrap up 


rable darkneſs, can be of no conſe- 


—_ 


| Of ide Religion, Sciences, and Manners of the 


Aftronomy 
very ancient 


among the 


BaByLonians 


Ta country of Meſopotamia, which is ſitu- 
ated between the rivers Tigris and Eu - 
phrates, in one of the fineſt olimates in the 
world, contends with Egypt for the reputation 
of having given birth to the arts and ſciences, 
The vaſt plains of Babylon, under a clear and 

delightful ſky, ſurrounded with all the riches 
of nature, were particularly ' favourable for 
making aſtronomical obſervations. - According- 


ly, the Babylonians, or rather their prieſts the 


Chaldeans, from whom the country derived its 


name, have generally been {ſuppoſed the earlieſt 
aſtronomers; notwithſtanding the claims of the 
Egyptians, who arrogate to themſelves the ſu- 


periority in every thing, and which the Greeks 
allowed them upon too flender authority, from 


their having been bred in the Egyptian ſchools, 


Meſopotamia not being overflowed like Egypt, 
it is natural to imagine that it was firſt peopled, 
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and there is ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing, that 
Beete e > had its { 1 1 5 8 
ther than in the gther country 
Ugfortunately the propenſity of the human werkip of 
mind to ſuperſtition is ſo great, that their firft buen in 
ſteps in the road to ſcience, haye almoſt always tba: coun- 
led to this deſtructive error. The Chaldeans 825 
yery ſoon began to worſhip the ſtars as. god: 
and undoubtedly the common people believed 
them to be ſuch, while thoſe who were better 
inſtructed, ſuppoſed them to be governed by 
ſome inferior divinities. They, called the fun 
Belus , and the moon Nabo, and they were 
I beopinion that the ſtars have a neceſſary influ- Judicial a- 
ence upon the fate and conduct of men, naturally 9% 
took its riſe from tho worſhip ; one conſequence _ 
of this. was judicial aſtrology, which abſurd. ſci- 
ence the prieſts ſupported with the more attention, 
as ĩt ſecured their influence oyer the minds of the 
people 3. their aſtronomical obſervations being 
dedicated almoſt ſolely to that purpoſe. Thus 
Kepler very ſenſibly repreſents judicial aſtrolo- 
8Y, as. the fogliſh daughter of a wiſe mother, 
whoſe aſſiſtance was neceſſary for her ſupport, 
A dangerous curioſity, and a ſtupid credulity 
eſtabliſhed aftrology. The people anxious to 
look into futurity, either with a deſign to deli- 
ver themſelves from impending evils, or to ob- 
tain ſome wiſhed-for good, flocked to the prieſts 
whoſe magical operations promiſed fo many 
miracles. Rt 1 | 
Belus or Baal ſignifies Lord, Be ee 
F 4 | Aſﬀtro- 


Ct 


* 
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N 185 Astronomy muſt be defective, when Abu 
| Jeans in . ed only for ſuch a purpoſe. * According to 
8 Diodorus, the Chaldeans were not ſufficiently 
ecrxpert to be able to foretel the eclipſes of the 
e ſun, but they knew the motion of the planets 
from weſt to eaſt; they divided each ſign of 

the zcdiac into thirty degrees, and every degree 

into thirty minutes; they made the year conſi {t of 

three hundred and ſixty-five days, to which they 

added the ſurplus five hours and ſome minutes; 

and looked upon comets as planets veryexcentric 

from the earth. It is ſaid they even calculated, that 

if a man was to follow the ſun, walking at a 

1 $9 pace, round the globe, he would arrive at 

the ſame time wih him ar the equinoctial point. It 

*The dr. is true, that if a man was to walk a league an 
—— hour, he would go eight thoufand feven hundred 
and ſixty leagues in three hundred and fixty- five 

| days, but the circumference of the globe is 
| $un-diats, about nine thouſand leagues * The invention 
8 of fun-dials is likewiſe aſcribed to them, which 
are ſaid to have been diſcovered in the time of 
Achaz, five years before Nabonaffar, If au- 
thors have repreſented the Chaldean doctrines 
differently, it is owing to their ſchools diſagree- 
ing among themſelves, and the opinion of an 
individual | ſometimes being miſtaken,” for theit 
Ober. general doctrine. Their obſervatory was a high 


e tower in the middle of the temple” of on 


(5, See the Origin of 2125 Se. Part 7 + i 


2 Ackilles Tatius, who relates this fact, is of too modern 
a ns to be efleemed n eee 13 
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6: Nor kobtent with oplavim;' the ſtars aud che, Coſmogony 
works of nature, they endeavoured to N the "I : 


the origin of all things, which could ond be 


ade known by à certain reyelation. Their ü 
colnogony Vas a ſeries of various extravagant 
cies. They ſuppoſed, that after Belus "ha 2 
formed the world and the animals, he Cage 
his head to be cut off; and that the other | 
having tempered ſome clay with the b fob 
Which flowed” from the wound, formed me 
who were endowed with underſtanding, and * 
pottion of the deity. All the Chaldean fables, Their bl 
according to fo Beroſus, were only a e were allego : | 
allegory, to explain the manner in which: the wy 
thads Was Unravelled and arran nged; and the x $4" 
reſult” was, that the Supreme 251 em nere N 
another god to form the world, which is a 1935 5 
trine almoſt univerſally received in the Eaſt. 5 
But the Chaldeans deſerve chiefly to be cen They . 
ſured for the blind ſubmiſſion they required guns 
from their diſtiples, whom they obliged to fol- mien 
low their opinions. In this, Diodorus ranks ae. | 
then above the Greeks, whom the liberty” of 
thinking, rendered wavering and indecifive; but 
whether is it better to crouch under the tyranny 5 
of Prejudice, or to employ our reaſon in ſearch 
of truth, though at the rifk of deceiving our- 2 
{elves as Out predeceſſors have done? If it had * I 
not been for a" prudent boldneſs, the EI „ 


575 muſt have continued to this day the ſport N 


f Al the chimeras of the Antients. Chanel? 1 1 
lor Bacon does not diſapprove of the maxim, _ 
which ted That the | iſeiples ſhould believe, but 
- 


Ar 
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22 1A 


be. defires 10 add, hat after being taught they 
Dold employ their reaſan*, 
Beroſus ſpeaks , of a 


The Seluge Let, us 83. chat Beroſi of 
by Beroſus, great deluge which happened in the reign of 
T the tenth king c wherein he mentipns 
ſome circumſtances ſtrongly reſembling. thoſe in 
e Scripture. hat ki | 
built a veſſel, into which he ſhut himſelf up 
with all his family, the animals, and neceſſary 
Gar rn After the deluge, he let 97 


at returned till they found the earth, dry an 
Hhabitable. Theſe are particular touches of a 
+ --» Fragitien,, which has been ſpread over an im- 
r een 


14 


W Lone ao 573 ib toged 07: NtRSS 5, 
ans, luru- The arts flouriſhed from time immemorial in 
ry and de- | | 9 
bauchery 


5 
+ i» 


Aſſyria and Babylon, and luxury, effeminacy, 
and debauchery equally preyailed there; either 

from the culture of the arts and ſciences imme: 
_ _ . lately. following a corruption of manners, or 
that they contribute indirectly to that corrup- 


tion, from the abuſe made of them by vicious 


A damef men. If we may credit-Herodotus and Strabo 
nies. this culture was diſgraced by an 9 th cul- 
tom; for they tell us, that every woman was 
obliged by the law to proſtitute herſelf once to 
a ſtranger, in the temple of Mylitta or Venus; 
but M. Goguet repreſents this infamous prac- 
tice, with e Babylonians have been ſo 


- 


: 


which the ce 
much reproached and which M. de Voltaire re- 


Motive of jects as abſurd and impoſſible, as a proof of 


heir blind fubmiſhon, fo Errors, rather than of 


Se Ma F : ; : . 83 | P 
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. ® Oportet diſcentem. credere.—— Oportet jam edoctum Judi. 
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their licentiouſneſs, He follows the Ancients , 


in imagining, that this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed | 

by a ſuperſtitious prejudice, with a view of per 
ſerving the virtue of their women; for there is 
no degree of extravagance which ſuperſtition © you 
does not produce and render ſacred. They be- 
lieved that Venus was a malignant | deity, and 
an enemy to the honour of the ſex, and there: 
fore deſired to pacify her by this ſacrifice, - The 
ſtranger to whom the woman gave herſelf 
from this religious motive, was obliged to de- ä 1 
liver to her a piece of money, with theſe words, "> 


T implore the Goddeſs Mylitta in your favaur. 


Herodotus aſſures us, that after they had ful- Herodotus, 

filled the intentions of the law, the Babylonian lb. 36. 

women were models of conjugal fidelity. 'Juſ- 

tin ſays the ſame thing of the women of Cyprus, . 

and Elian of the women of Lydia, where the 1 1 

ſame law prevailed ; and that the men were ſo- 

licitous to marry; them, The manners of the 

Babylonians were not greatly corrupted till af- 

ter the conqueſt of Cyrus, and poverty was che 

principal cauſe of their debauchery, x. | 
The Babylonian women, / contrary to the eus 0 

toms of the reſt of the Aſiatics, lived familiar Babylo- = 

ly among the men, and eat in company with nians, * 

ſtrangers, which was probably the -reaſon that 

their manners were more gentle, The dreadful 

picture which is drawn of them -in Scripture, 

ſeems to diſagree with the evidence of the pro- 

fane writers, but the ſevere treatment the Jews 

met with in Babylon, occaſioned the keenneſs of 

their complaints. According to Beroſus, the 

Pa plonins, — an annual * n 

aſte 


1 
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* geg five days, "dying which time the ſlaves 
Took the Se of their maſters; with the privi- 
l pe of commanding and being ſerved by them. 
K*fngvtar * Tg promote population, which is an object 

. in e ths eateſt political importance, the moſt 
les. Bean of vow © drags women were fold to the 

: Wpheſt bidder; and a ſum of money was then 


KB en, to whoever! would take thoſe that were 
] 


Favoured,” fo that they fell to the ſhare of the 
perſon that was willing to accept of them upon 
the loweſt terms. Undoubtedly, this is only to 
be underſtood of the common people; but, how- 

ver, it wow a means for all the girls being pro- 

KUNG -! videds It is not an eaſy matter to prognoſti- 
ee.te favourably of marriages which are made at 
random, or when the parties are unknown to 

one / another; but what ſhall we ſay of ours, 

when money alone ſerves to determine us, and me- 


12 Tit without fortune goes for nothing? Among the 


Babylonians, if their hearts could not be united, 
they were parted upon the money being reſto- 


red. They did not imagine, that they could 


form indiſſoluble ties raſply. A tribunal was 
eſtabliſhed for marrying their girls, and puniſh- 
ing adultery, which proves that they held f ſacred 
© the conjugal union, and that their manners 
"SE een you wy a RE of che 
aws. 7 14 1 8 "WP; 
| Hi The hiſtory of Perſia will Wg us hack to 
23 Babylon, It is not neceſſary to mention the 
Syrians, for if it were not for ſome-paſſages in 
Scripture, we ſhould not have known that any 
Ancient kings of Syria ever exiſted, or that 
= 1 were * of Damaſcus, which was the 
5 capital 


f 
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capital of that country. Profane hiſtory, con- 


founds it with Aſſyria, till che diſmembering of 
Alexander's empire; and we are only acquaint- 


ed with ſome ſuperſtitions which prevailed there, Syrian ſu- 
from a work written by Lucian, who ſays, tha 


the prieſts of the goddeſs of Syria voluntarily 


made themſelves eunuchs; and were univerſal- 
ly known by the name of Galli. The learned 


ſuppoſe, this goddeſs to be the celeſtial Venus 
of Babylon; a conjecture, of no conſequence, 4 
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9 f HEN we prefer the arts of peace, to the 
| nations. bloody enterpriſes of heroes, one of the 
=. nobleſt ſpectacles which hiſtory can preſent to 


our view, is, the induſtry of a people ſur- 
mounting the obſtacles which have been oppo- 
ſed to them by nature, and ſupplying them- 
5 ſelves by means of their genius and reſolution, 
with whatever has been with-held from them by 
an unkind climate; conquering the moſt terri- 
ble of all the elements, and paving a way to 
themſelves over the raging billows, to render 
diſtant nations in ſome degree tributary ;- not 
only refraining from violence, but ſupplying 
them with conveniencies till then unknown. 
Such were the Phenicians, called in the Scrip- 
ture Canaanites, that is to ſay merchants, a a 
people who were celebrated for their anti- 
quity, their commerce and maritime enterpriſes, 
whom nevertheleſs the generalicy of hiſtorians, 
ve contented themſelves with having barely 

named, | ET, 
Necefity Society could not ſubſiſt without commerce, 
mercce, The neceſſities of one, being thereby 17 | 
I | from 
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the deſires, like the neceſſities of men, were con- 
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fron the ſuperfluities of another. With thoſe 


-—7 % St + 


things which are in too great Quantity, we 
chaſe what we want; and if we poſſeſs nothing, 
we ſell our labour, and live upon what it can 
produce. In the early ages of the world, when 


fined within very narrow bounds, their com- 
merce was limited to a ſimple barter of commo · 
dities. The ſhepherd gave the labourer ſome 

of his cattle, who, in return, gave the ſhepherd 

part of his harveſt; and in like manner, other 
exchanges were made. As commerce advan- | 
ced, commodities of ſmall bulk, and more 1s progreß. 
particularly metals, as being the moſt durable, 


and eaſily tranſported, were employed to repre- 


ſent merchandiſe, and to ſerve as a common 
price, They became the ſymbols of the real 
property which the earth produced, or induſtry 


could furniſh, and we find them employed for 


that purpoſe from the time of Abraham. But 
a more wonderful art, the art of navigation, 
was to extend and give new life to commerce. 
The Phenicians were navigators from time , izstien 
immemorial. Living in a barren country upon bons known 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, they found the 1 
neceſſity of ſeeking reſources elſewhere. They 
perceived that the ſea which ſeparates countries, 
might likewiſe ſerve to unite. them, and after 


* 


different attempts, expoſed their lives in a piece 


of brittle wood, to the mercy of winds and waves, 
in order to procure, in other climates, what na 
ture had denied their own. The foreſts of 
mount Lebanon, and the convenience of their 
harbours, were valuable advantages wh Oy | 
| 1 knew 


the ftars 


Great ex- 
tent of their 
eommerce, 


to the great Bear, and afterwards to a. ſtar. in 
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| 1 how to improve. It is believed that 
their commerce was become extenſive a few 


ages after the deluge, which is the more aſto- 
niſhing, as a knowledge of navigation implies 
a progreſs being made in aſtronomy, and a num- 


Guided - by. ber ot. difficult arts. They could have no other 


guide but the ſtars, and at firſt attended chiefly 
the little Bear, which is much nearer. the pole. 
Who could have imagined, that in a future pe- 
riod, ſhips would be guided upon the * 
ocean by means of a ſmall needle? It was a 


Prodigy at that time, to ſee people tranſported 
to different climates and new ſkies. | 


While the Egyptians beheld the ſea with a 
ſuperſtitious horror, the Phenicians had the 
courage to paſs over it, and thence reaped the 
greateſt advantages. They planted numerous 
colonies in the iſles of Cyprus and Rhodes, 
Greece, Sicily, and Sardinia, they viſited the 
ſouth coaſts of Spain, paſſed the Strait, and pe- 
netrated into the ocean. Cadiz became their 
magazine; Betica, and the reſt of Spain, ſupplied 


them with immenſe wealth: They exported 


from thence honey, wax, pitch, iron, lead, 
copper, tin, &c. Their veſſels were ſo over- 
loaded with ſilver, that they were even obliged 


to hang weights of it to their anchors, inſtead 


of lead. According to Strabo, they had ſome 
ſettlements on the weſtern coaſts of Africa, ſoon 
after the Trojan war. The Scripture makes 
mention of frequent yoyages being made by So- 
lomon's fleets, under the conduct of the Pheni- 


clans, to the land of Ophir and Tarſhiſh, (which 
0 S | : 8 T4 ; 142 4 | p | HEE it 
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is thought to bon te kingdom of Sefa in 
Ethiopra); from whenee: wht; returned! atthe;end 
of three years, loaded i with gold, fer, ivory, 
precious ſtones, and other kinds of merchandiſe. 
Being factors for all the known world, they 
er concealed che ſecret ôf their naviga- 
tion, becauſe they were afraid of being rivalied; 
A jealouſy natural to merchants, 3 tolntfary to 
| the common good of mankind. RMA 

Nothing is more remarkable, eg. the enter- Their voys 
priſe which they executed to ſatisfy the: curioſi- Freie aj 
ty of Nechos King of Egypt, about ſix hun- the ame of 
dted and ten years before Jeſus Chriſt. That Necho. 
prince made them fail from the Red Sea, with 
orders to ſteer their colirſe along the weſtern 
coaſt of Africa, and enter the Meditertanean by 
Hercules's Pillats, or the Straits 6f Cadiz. In 
chree years wier actually arrived At the” mouth 
of the Nile. 8 Aach zul. 

The formof their racing veſſels was almoſt Perm or 
round, becauſe the neceſſity of keeping near dns 5 
the ſhore, obliged them to make up in Breacdtein 
for their want of depth; but for their warlike ex- 
pedirions, they had veſſels of a different con- 
ſtruction, which were both long and ſharp. 1 
do not know which deſerves the greateſt admi- 
ration, the ĩimmenſe ſuperiority of our marine, 
oyer that of this ancient nation, or the great- 
neſs of their maritime undertakings, which were 
executed with ſuch flender / Ka a ys 0 in de- 9 

Hance of ſuch obſtructions. 
The value of the Pnenichhw- ſtuffs, 400 5 Phenician 
fill in dying, is well known: Their purple, ye Ys, 
may ſay, was a gift of fortune, for the diſ- 
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A e covery was owing to a i, an dog, who 
| being compelled by hunger, devoured a ſhell- 


fiſh, the blood iſſuing from which, dyed. his 
muzzle of ſuch a colour, that the people being 
2 pines rf beauty, applied it to their manu- 
d it has fince that time been reſerved 
= the garb of princes. A ſimilar origin has 
produced. many important diſcoveries ; and as 
nature is inexhauſtible, obſervation will unqueſ- 
.--. _- tionably-produce many more. 
Their 6 What has been already ſaid upon the ſcience 
ob abe Egyptians, may in part be applied to the 
Phenicians. A people who underſtood com- 
merce and navigation, could not fail to be ac- 
quainted with geometry, mechanics, arithmetic, 
geography, Sc. They acquired them by degrees, 
and cetainly a very inaccurate practice ſupplied 
the want of theory: to them the invention of the 
| alphabet has been commonly aſcribed, and by 
Phenicians dint of genius, they ſeem to have outſtripped the 
mare tha Egyptians, who being wedded to old cuſtoms, 
the Egyp- and hereditary prejudices, ſtopped at the very 
1 5 POW where every thing ſeemed to invite them 
to perfection, and to the making of freſh, diſ- 
coveries; while the others were inceſſantly mak - 
ing ſome new attempts to accompliſh their pur- 
pole, and every ſtep they took, was marked with, 
a degree of ſuccels. 
The efeats Perhaps the thirſt of gain contributed as muck. 
of » eaten to their ſucceſs, as their natural diſpoſition. Such 
a paſſion is hurtful to morals ; it introduces diſ- 
honeſty, with which the Phenicians have been 
much reproached, and the riches which it heaps 


nnn, produce 3 * of manners: 


but 
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butindolence andpoverty are attended with as bad Meat i 


85 


conſequences. If we ſee vices among an indu- 


trious people, . are enriched by commerce, 
humanity is comforted by a view of the wonderful 
effects of application, the reſources and conveni- 
ences which it procures, and the happineſs which 
it diffuſes over even thoſe conditions which are 
apparently the moſt wretched and unhappy. 

Sidon, which was the capital of Phenicia, held Sidon ana 
the empire of the ſea for a conſiderable time, to 
which the famous city of Tyre ſucceeded. We 
ſhall have occaſion to mention Carthage in ano- 22 
ther place, which was founded by a colony —— 
of Tyrians, about eight hundred and ninety 
years before Jeſus Chriſt, and owed its exiſt- 
ence to the cruelty and' avarice of a monarch.. 
Pygmalion king of Tyre, having put to death 
the huſband of fis ſiſter Eliſſa or Dido, that he 
might ſeize upon his immenſe riches, this cou- 
rageous princeſs fled away with all her huſband's 
treaſure, and on the coaſt of Africa laid the 
foundation of that famous city, which we ſhall 

ſee made even Rome tremble. The Cartha- 
ginians, like the Phenicians, ſucceeded by carry- 
ing on an advantageous commerce; but their 
ruin may ſerve as a leflon to commercial ſtates, 
who, by giving themſelves up to a deſire f 
making conqueſts, certainly expoſe themſelves 
to deſtruction. | 

Phenicia was not entirely freed from ſup perſti- Phenician _ | 

tions by their activity in buſineſs, but they * „ 
to have been leſs addicted to them than the Egyp- 
tians. The worſhip of Venus at Biblos, was 
Si We G 2 intermixed 
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 Intermixed with debauchery," and human ſacri. 
| fices made a part of their religious ceremonies. 
R adopted ſome abſurd traditions about 
donis Adonis, who was likewiſe named Oſiris or Tham- 
8 muz. At the time the river Adonis appeared 
: do be tinged with blood, which is a very natural 
| phenomenon, where the current ſometimes ſweeps 
Along with it a reddiſh coloured earth, the women 
baitterly lamented the death of the Adonis of Ve- 
nus, manifeſting their ſorrow by mournful ſacri- 
fices, and*even by ſcourgings. The next day, 
ſuppoſing him to be come again to life, and 
aſcended to the heavens, they ſhaved their heads 
in the ſame manner as the Egyptians did upon 
the death of their god Apis;. but they who wiſh- 
ed to preſerve their hair, were obliged to profti- 
tute themſelves, and the profits of the crime was 
applied to the uſe of the temple. ie, 
Examplesof In proportion as the true religion exalts a man 
3 above himſelf, ſo much does fo erſtition on the 
tach us to contrary debaſe him below the Pute 4 maxim 
eien. inculcated by a thouſand examples, and from 
whence two advantages ſhould naturally follow: 
the one, to attach us to that perfect worſhip 
taught us by chriſtianity; the other, to guard 
us from thoſe illufions and follies which are an 
infult to the Deity, and debaſe human nature. 
Works of Sanchoniathon of Berytus in Phenicia, the moſt 
dan be ancient writer next to Moſes, ſome of whoſe 
- woſtancient Works are ſtill extant, wrote the antiquities of 
Tief. his own country, according to the beſt critics, 
5 about the time of Joſhua, and traces them back 
% to the beginning of the world. Some ſtriking 


* of light may be ſeen in his fabulous coſmo- 
1 _ G 
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gony, as in all the others which are the produce, 
of human fancy., He mentions a dar chaos, We ts 
and a Spirit (T»44z) which ſet the univerſe in bon. 
order, but no more of his ideas have any reſem- 
| blance to what is contained i We the Bible. He 
neither ſpeaks of the fall of man, nor of the 
deluge, nor of the diſperſing of the people over 

the face of the earth; it has "therefore been aid, | 
upon too ſlight grounds, that he was acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. . Euſebius, who has cose 
preſerved a valuable fragment of that authar, our me... 
tranſlated by Philo of Biblos, aceuſes him of that author,” 
tending to atheiſm; and the ſame thing has been- 

repeated by a hundred writers, who have al- 
ways aſſerted that his intention was to authoriſe 

idolatry. Theſe two accuſations ſeem contra- 
dictory; and it is more than probable, that the 
author has only related what were the theologi- Ge 
cal opinions of his country, and what he himſelf 


believed. He mentions a firſt man and firſt Theinf-ncy 
: woman very different from Adam and Eve, and 255 3 
i aſcribes the invention of arts to their deſcendants; cording tio 
: to one the making of fire; to another the build- . 


ing g ot huts; and to Others hunting, fiſnipg, mak- 
a ing utenſils. of iron, c. He reſts the adthort | 
ty of his hiſtory upon the writings of Thaaut, 
: who was called Hermes by the Greeks, and 
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N Mercury by the Latins. His work is at preſent | 
. looked upon to be authentic, and his account 4 
£ of the firſt ages of the world, though clouded © .,, ,..-» : 
7 with fables and obſcure allegories, may heap | 
2 tended to with advantage. Ste the Origine des 5 ; 


Lois, &c. Diſſertation X. 
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Beginning AME Hebrews did not become a people, or. 
of the gen- acquire a fixed eſtabliſhment, till a conſi- 


80 ben derable time after thoſe nations of whom we have 
been now ſpeaking. They were only wandering 
ſhepherds or ſlaves, till the time of their leav- 
ing Egypt; yet their books make the baſis of 
the chriſtian faith, Here we ought humbly to 
reverence the admirable works of the Creator, 

and the incomprehenſible myſteries of his provi- 
dence, which is the firſt object for the ſtudy of 

Ho a chriſtian ; but as I ſaid before, neither the Pen- 

5 tateuch, nor the other parts of the Bible, can be 

indifferently mixed with profane hiſtory, with- 
Theoerati- Out confounding all our ideas. Can a theocrati- 
daa ate cal government, directed by the immediate orders 
other go- Of the Supreme Being; a chain of miracles ſubvert- 
, Wramen's. ing the order of nature; a train of uncommon 
actions explained by ſupernatural principles; be 

8 proper ſubjects for critical diſcuſſion, or give juſt 
Obſcority of ideas of human policy and ſocial life? The Jews, 
— 4 confined to a ſmall ſpot, and from principle un- 

_ ancieats, willing to mix with other people, continued long 
Thbeir cha- in obſcurity; they were almoſt perpetually en- 
flaved by every one who thought fit to attack 
them, and became objects of contempt and hatred 


to 
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to all their neighbours ; a rude, barbarous, ſu- 
rſtitious- people, even unfaithful to the true 

God, who loaded them with benefits; a people 

who received knowledge and laws directly from 

heaven, yet ſcarcely deſerve to be reckoned in 

the number of civilized nations. A 
When we view them in the light moſt inte · 

reſting to the human mind, our inquiries muſt 

be limited to ſome peculiarities in their laws and 

cuſtoms. This is not the place to ſpeak of „ ' 

divine precepts which _—_ one is taught in is 

infancy. n 4 HDMI 118199 

Their . laws were bindings with their The law of | 

civil law, or to ſpeak more properly, the whole . — 

was a religious duty, becauſe it was ordained A 

from God, or rather by God himſelf; but as 

that ſalutary reſtraint, the fear of the Lord, does 

not always check the paſſions; and as the Jews 

guided themſelves only by the ſenſes, they had 

ſcarcely any idea of a future ſtate; therefore 

there were dreadful threatenings and ſevere pu- | 

niſhments denounced againſt offenders. He who: Severity of 

broke the Sabbath was ſtoned; and it was ** 5 

breach of the Sabbath to perform any ſort of 

work, to make any kind of purchaſe, or even to 

light a fire. Children, who obſtinately diſobeyed 

their parents, were puniſhed with death. A 

blaſphemer, an idolater, or an adulterer, might 

be inſtantly ſtoned without any form of trial. 

Such executions were called the decree of zeal, - 

but might they not ſometimes become the de- 

crees of hatred and fanaticiſm? Inſolvent debtors 

were made ſlaves, Crimes which were looked 
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Legal cere- 
monies in 


great num- 
ber, 
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upon as trivial by other nations, were: hq 
ly puniſhed with death by the Jews, 

An endleis number of expiations,: legal cere- 
monies, and precepts, of Which we do-not-know 
the origin, ſerved to keep this fickle people in 
ſubjection. There werel a number of animals 
which they were forbidden to eat, ſuch as the 


hog, the hare, and the rabbit; crawling inſects, 


bk ar] £ 


Waters of 
veau. « 


oh” v 


Sabbatical 


year, and 


Jubilee. 


and iſh» without fins or ſcales, Theſe animals 
were reputed to be unclean, and the perſon 
was thought to be defiled who touched them 
even when dead. The aſhes of a red heifer 
were abſolutely neceſſary in the greateſt part of 
their expiations; and the waters of jealouſy, 
Vwhich were employed when a man ſuſpected his 
wife of infidelity, ſeem very much to reſemble 
our ancient judicial trials. Bitter herbs, mixed 
withiholy water, and a form of imprecation ac- 
companied with i6me religious ceremonies, made 
the bellies of the guilty ſwell and burſt (Num-. 
bers, v 24. Sc.) The law of grace has aboliſhed 
all theſe cuſtoms, as well as circumciſion, which: 
was poſitively: commanded to the; Jews. They, 
like many other ons, oftered human facri- 
fices. - 

Every ſeventh year was Sabbatical, and — 
all the labours of agriculture were ſuſpended; 
they gave their harveſt to the poor, to ſtrangers, 
and to orphans, and freedom to their flaves, diſ- 
charging all debts which were owing to them by 
Iſraehtes. They likewiſe did the fame: at their 
jubilee, which was celebrated every fiftieth year. 
At that period, Every" One relumed: his. property 

n 
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in whatever manner ĩt had been alienated. The, 
deſire of . perpetuating families occaſioned 
this law, which could not be reconciled with 
the common courſe of tranſactions in a great 
and wealthy nation. They had. ſix cities of re- cer og 
fuge, but chey, only ſerved as ſanctuaries, to Prop. i 
tect thoſe WhO fled to them from the ſeverity of N 
juſtice, in caſe of involuntary. homicide; but 
aſſaſſins might be torn even from the altar, to 
ſuffer death. It is an inconceivable abuſe to let 
aſylums become a protection to criminals. 
Though the tribe of Levi, according, to Ja- Postionefr | 
cob's prophecy, was to be diſperſed among the e Fenn 
others, and the prieſts and Levites, according Fur 4 
to a law in Deuteronomy, could have only the _ 
tithes, the offerings, and the ranſom of the firſt- 
born for their portion, yet the prieſts ſeem ta 
have been very well provided. They had the poſ- 
ſeſſion ot forty cities; they collected ſeveral kinds 
of tithes; the firſt-· fruits and offerings were con · 
re ; Things vowed to God, except cattle, 1 
lands, and the fruits of the camp might be re. 
deemed for money; and theſe-vows added great- 
ly to the wealth of the prieſthood; The chief Theres... 
prieſts exerciſed very great powers even in civil ty. 
matters; and Moſes ordained that, in all diffi- 
culties, the people ſnould have recourſe to the 
prieſts and judge, and, upon pain of death, to 
abide by their deciſion. (Deuteronomy, xvii. 8, 
Sc.) From theſe different regulations, which are 
proper for a theocracy, mary falſe; conſequences, 
contrary to ſound government, have been de- 
duced; as if che new a was the law of Moſes, and 
to 


0 
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to de a Chriſtian, 1 was neceſſary to have been 
a Jew. * | 

All ftrangers, their EY Wie arts 
and ſciences, were looked upon with horror or 
. contempt by the Jews. They were entirely ig- 
the ſciences. NOrant of navigation and aſtronomy even after 
their return from Babylon. They looked upon 
eclipſes with an eye of ſuperſtition, without hav- 
ing a word in their language by which they could 
expreſs that phenomenon: however, they unquel- 
tionably brought from Egypt ſome of the natu- 
They con- ral knowledgeand cuſtoms of that country. They 
facred urit. always concealed their facred books from the 
1 reſt of mankind, and when Ptolemy Philadel - 
pPlhus procured a tranſlation of them, they inſti- 
tuted faſts to commemorate the ſuppoſed misfor- 
tune. There ſeems to have been an inſurmount- 
able barrier between the Jews and the inhabitants 

of every part of the world where either reaſon 
| or r politeneſs have been cultivated. | 
Origio of There is room to believe, in oppoſition to the 
poetry. opinion commonly received, that poetry among 
other nations did not ſpring from religion, ſince 
the ſongs of the ſavages only celebrate the praiſes 
and heroic deeds of their countrymen, and even 
fmall nations are quoted, who, though they 
have no ideas of religion, yet have poets. In 
all probability, poetry ſprung from lively paſ- 
ſions, or from a deſire to imprint facts upon the 
memory: but the Jews, from the firſt, dedicated 
it to the moſt ſacred purpoſe, and their Pſalms 
and Spiritual Songs exalt the ſoul to the throne of 
God. Moſt of the learned differ from Le Clerc, 


who thought theſe poems were in rhyme, 
Neither 
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Neither are there ſufficient proofs that the Whether 
e Hebrew 
Hebrew was the mother - tongue of the whole is the ori- 


world; and, as M. Falconet obſerves, it is from #29 lan- 


2 miſtaken zeal for religion that this opinion 
has been eſtabliſhed. The ancient commercftre 
of the Phenicians, the diſperſion of the Jes, 


the conqueſts of the Arabs, and laſtly the Cru- 
ſades, have probably introduced the oriental 
words which are found in the occidental languages. 
(Memoires de Acad. des Inſcript. tom. xx.) N 
The Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, Edo- 
; mites, Amalekites, Canaanites, and Philiſtines 
ö who were at war with the Jews, are not worth 
; mentioning: almoſt all of them, though idol. 
n ters, ſubmitted to circumciſion. | 
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nt 07 the Medes before Gas. 
eee theſe two. nations formed but one, famous 


ancient biſ- 


empire under; Cyrus, before whole; time 
3 every thing relating to their hiſtory is obſcure 
5 and uncertain, they ought to be included in the 
ſame article. It is neceſſary to repeat inceſ- 
ſantly, how little the Greeks are to be credited 
upon the ſubject of antiquities. Their own re- 
veries, frequently added to groundleſs traditions, 
were, by their writings, erected into hiſtorical 
monuments. If that able geographer Ptolemy 
- computed that the Calpian ſea, from eaſt to 
weſt, was twenty-three degrees and a half, though 
in its greateſt extent it is leſs than four, how 
much more reaſon have we to believe that hiſ- 
_ tory mult overflow with errors, at a time when 
it was written without either criticiſm or inquiry, 
but merely to pleaſe the taſte of thoſe who fur- 
niſhed its authors with fables ? 
The Medes We have no occaſion to examine what Cteſias 
Aae be and his follower Diodorus have ſaid about the 
yrian 
yoke, ancient Medes; a ſingle obſervation will be ſut- 


ficient. 
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ficient. It is of no conſequence whether Ar- 
baces governor of Media, which was under the 
Aſſyrian yoke, took advantage of the effeminacy 
of Sardanapalus to excite a revolt againſt him, 
or ſome other cauſe produced the ſame ef e 
fect, but the Medes did ſhake off the oke, 
and lived for ſome time in a ſtate of anarchy al- 
moſt as dreadful as flavery, till they found that 
unbridled liberty Was an inexhauſtible ſource of 


miſchief. To remedy this evil, they appointed Tv choſe 
Dejoces judge, who, by making laws, and ad- judge, and 
miniſtering Juſtice, put an end to their diſturb- 83 


ances, and reſtored good order. Perhaps, it 
was with a view of being ſought” after, and to 
be raiſed to a more elevated ſtation, that he 
ſuddenly retired, after a prudent ditcharge of 
his duty as a judge; but he was no ſooner gone, 
than licentiouſnels renewed all their former mi- 
ſeries, which Dejoces alone was thought capa- 
ble of diſpelling, and therefore they choſe him 
eh about fix hundred years | before Neſus 
hriſt. 


Being elated with his new dignity, ot belie v His ates | 


ing that deſpotiſm was neceſſary to reſtrain his 
ſubjects, he affected an exceſſive ſeverity ; ſhut 
himſelf up within the walls of an inacceſſible 
palace, and, according to Herodotus, gave or- 
ders that nobody ſhould be admitted to che pri- 
vilege of ſeeing him but the officers of his 60 fe 
hold, and all ethers be obliged to apply to his 
winifters ; j likewiſe, that Whocver dared to 
laugh or ſpit in his preſence, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed, Monteſquieu obſeryes, that this was a way 
to make royalty * but not the king. 
| 1 But 
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5 But is it not a way to make both the king and 
royalty hated ? . | 


Fable It is ſaid, that the city of Fcbatana, the ca- 
ing Ecba. Pital of the kingdom, built by Dejoces, was 


tana, and encompaſſed with ſeven walls, one riſing above 


* Be. another the height of the battlements, and theſe 


battlements were of different colours, white, 
black, purple, blue, orange, and the two laſt 
ſilvered and gilded. This deſcription of Hero- 
dotus ſeems to be of the ſame nature with that 
of mount Bagiſtan in Media, which, Diodorus 
ſays, was cut into a groupe by order of Se- 
miramis, repreſenting her placed in the midſt 
of a hundred of her guards. e 
Diodorus gives us a liſt of the kings of Me. 
dia, of whom Herodotus makes no mention, 
ſo that we may ſay they have written quite 
different hiſtories ; but it is of little conſequence 
to us, to be acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
princes till the time of Cyrus. 


Immutabi- The manners, laws, and religion of the 
lity of their 


avs, Medes were nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 


Perſians, of whom JI am about to give an ac- 

count. One thing which diſtinguiſhes the Medes, 

is, that the royal authority could neither change 
nor-repeal a law once paſſed; and that the edu- 

Education Cation of their princes was truſted ſolely to 
of prince. women and eunuchs. Thus an error once 
made into a law could not be revoked, and the 
education of their princes, if we may uſe the 

+ expreſſion, would naturally make them women 
Strange po- Polygamy was not only allowed, but command- 
lygamy. ed in Media. Strabo ſays, that, in the moun- 
tainous parts, they were obliged to keep at leaſt 
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ſeven wives; and that a woman was deſpiſed, 


if ſhe had not at leaſt five huſbands (Straho 


I. xi.). But how is it poſlible to believe this, 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that both men and wo- 
men were common; and in that caſe, what ap- 
pearance of marriage could remain ? Formerly 
every. thing ſaid by the Ancients was believed, 
but at preſent doubts ſpring up inceſſantly. 
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fore the Chriſtian æra, that they became famous $27.7. 
and truly formidable. It ſhould ſeem, that no Chris. 
period ought to be better known, yet the birth, 
the expeditions, and death of that conqueror, 
are hiſtorical problems impoſſible to be ſolved. | 
Herodotus, Cteſias, and Xenophon, who wrote Nothing 
about a century after Cyrus, give accounts AS certain tha 
oppoſite, as if they had written at the diſtance his biftory. 
of ſeyeral ages. Who then is to be believed? 
Xenophon's Cyropedia is plainly the work of a Xenophon's 
philolopher, rather than a hiſtorian, a kind of Mopeds. 
moral and political romance, compoſed for the | 
inſtruction of princes and ſtateſmen, Some 
t people, 
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No crete me ſuppoſing "the facts to be r beczul 
. Sen fie Had Ak ie of being informed on 
the ſpot; and eſp cally + becauſe they are more 
5 to dea, made it the ſource from 
wherice they have taken their hiſtories; but 
theſe reaſons, ſo far from being certain, are but 
probabilities very - lightly founded. Is it not 
very Tingular, that people can expect to dil 
cover truth with certainty, in a work which is 
interwoven with fables? After the learned Fre- 
ret, I muſt add, that Xenophon's conformity 
with the Scripture is imaginary; for he rather 
contradicts the Scripture, and even his Cyro- 
pedia is invalidated, by his hiſtory of the expe- 
dition of Cyrus the younger, where he. ſay: 
that Cyrus got poſſeſſion, of the empire of Me- 
dia, by ganing a victory. over his grandfather 
Aſtyages, which is agreeable to the hiſtories of 
. Herodotus and Cteſias. (Mem. de by Acad. des 
_  Jnſcript, tom. vii.) 5 
While we warmly recommend tlie G yropedia 
of which Rollin and the Engliſh ther of rhe 
Univerſal Hiſtory have given an abſtract, We 
cannot join with them, in allowing 5 it to be a 
ſource of hiſtorical. information worthy of cre- 
dit. A few juſt obſervations are infinitely pre- 
ferable to uncertain narrations. 
Principal Cyrus, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Cam- 
ran byſes king of Perſia, and of Mandane,davghter 
. of Aſtyages king of Media, was. u obe 
f the Fonder of a vaſt e empire, which he eftabliſh- 
ed by his conqueſts, At the famous battle of 
Thymbra, he defeated the 'Babyloniats, over- 
threy their N and after a long Hege 5 
; | the 


, 
= 
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Sat aries e eee 


the. river Euphrates, through whoſe channel he 


made his way into the heart of the city, while 


the inhahitants were immerſed in the drunken - 
neſs-of a feſtiyal. Five hundred and thirty-ſix 


years before Jeſus Chriſt, he publiſhed the fa- 


mous decree, which permitted the Jews to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, after threeſcore and ten 
years captivity; and then purſuing his con- 
queſts, he extended his dominions to the river 


Indus on the caſt; 10 the. Caſpian and Black 


Sea, on the north to the Egean, on the weſt z 
to Ethiopia and the Arabian Gulph, on the 
ſouth; making it the greateſt ccagire which till 


that time had ever exiſted, - 1 os 


According to Xenophon, that horn pri in Cesta- 


his bed, after a glorious reign. of thirty, years 3 00 
but Herodotus lays, that he was defeated and oa, 8 


killed fighting againſt Tomyris Queen of the 
Maſſagetes, who, with her own hands, threw his 
head into a veſſel full of blood, ſaying, Thou 


haſt always thirſted after blood, now take thy fill. 
By Diodorus Siculus's account, he was crucified. 
by this princeſs. Cteſias makes him die of a 


wound which he received i in Hyreania, and dif- 
ferent writers kill him in different ways. Such 


is the authority of hiſtories which depsnd, ae 


upon tradition. — 


Kenophon mals his Cyrus a a for Cyrus quite 
tence of his uncle Cyaxares, ſon of Aſtyages, « — _ | 


princes and mankind; He fights ſolely in de- 


whoſe only daughter he married, and gains the“ 

love of all mankind by his moderation. His 

priſaper, the beautiful 9 Princeſs Panthea, 
H 
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ente ensronr er nie 
e OY a protector of her virtue; and ber 


| ny TE BE huſband, King Abradares, : 2 — "by grati- 


_ tude; edmes* over tothe army of Cyrus. The 
Tos Eyrus of Herodotns is very different.” He takes 
- _ _ tp arms, and ſeizes" the crown” of his grand: 


"Crew, father: Aſtyages. Having conquered Crœſus 

FEES: King of Lydia; he moſt! barbarouſly ordered 

2 Fim to be burnt alive. When Crœſus was 
= i placed vpon the pile, he exclaimed, O Solon 
5 Solon and Being "alked- the reaſon of "ſis invok- 
. ing Solon} hie affwered; That a philoſopher of 
8 that Kaine, "upoin ſeeing his'immeniſe riches, had 
+ Formefly told hint, Tut nb man could chll bin- 
WE... 5 felf A whe e tiord; as" be cduld not Fareſee 
n bat mi 8 Pappen 1 im before bis death; a 
ar adds be, Which 1 ndw. know by woful 
t epetielse Cyrds being fifuck wich theſe 
r Ana + 
\ 2 + mes Words, >atid*! reflecting on the inconſtancy of for- 
1 tue, revoked his inhuman" ſentence, at the 
Ez idea of Which his heart ſhould have recoiled. 
1 Herodotus's Cyrus, like almoſt all conquerors, 
i ſcourge to the human race, while the Cyrus 
3 . is nenne, to os [tions ho con- 
3 4 „„ 


cur 
"Wha may. ”\ Peefidpe; "ith real Cyrus was only ful 
— ef and ambitious; a great man, and good enough 


= — prinee to entitle him to the encomiums which 
were beſtowed upon him, notwithſtanding the 


> 5 of injuſtice which were the fruit of his am- 
bition. The diſcipline: which he introduced in- 
to his army; the arms which he gave them for 

_ cloſe fighting, inſtead of bows and arrows, to 


. which oP" or Veet aerultomed bp gra his 


- time, 5 
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If the hiſtory of hig 8 diate beer i 
examined Mich accuracy, We mall ff nd 1 . 25 
blended with/a number of fahles, 15 makes 

it very much to be doubted. I. hall only W 

out ſome of the moſt remarkable events, 

It is but ſeldom, that the glory of the pa: 
rent-deſcends; to the children; but when, th 

tarniſn it by their own miſconduct, it Wa 325. 
them with infamy: Cambyſes, the ſon of er 
rus, ſhewed chimfelf a moniter, upon that — 7 1 3 
which his father had, filled, with che grey 

luſtre, and in his whole conguct appeared to be 

a furious madman. /, His) hatred — 2 

King of Egypt, inſpired. him with the defire. of 

laying waſte and ſobduing chat kingdom; bye * 

upon his arrival on the frontiers, be was infor 

of the death of that monarch, who Was PET. 

ed by Pſammenitus; however, he continued his | 
march, gained a great victory over the Egyp- 55 
tians, and by his; cruelties rendered his name 
odious. Herodotus ſays, that he ſaw the 1 | 
with which the field of battle was ſtrewed, in 
lis time; thoſe of the Egyptians were hard 3 
ſtone, becauſe the heads ot the children of that 
country were ſhaved, and the bones were harden- 
ed by the ſun: thoſe of the Perſians were ſoft 
and brittle, becauſe they were ;accuſtomed to 

wear turbans from their infancy. But nothing 
can ſupply the want of algur,.. in which the 8 
Epen were deficient. 12 

If we may depend upon the hitler of thoſe — > 

times, the. W. of the Egy ptians was haſtened at e 
Holen H 2 by * 6 
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uf ſaþctiſition, It is ſaid; chat Cambyſes, being 
defirous to take the city of Peluſium by. aſſault, 
| 2 multitude of cats, dogs, and other ani 
mals that were deemed ſaered in Egypt, in the 
firſt rank of his atmy, fo thar the” Egyptians, 
from a fear of wounding their gods, did not at. 
., tempt to diſcharge their weapons againſt the 
- Etiemy, and by this * the place was: taken 
ut oppoſition. A ſuperſtitious idea is 
ficient to extinguiſn ſentiments the moſt affect. 
ing to human nature, love of country, and the 
defire of ſelf. preſervation. From that time, 
the Egyptians were always llaves to rung 
| tion hey deipited, 
Expedition . Nay *Cambyſes' being reſolved eite tO ſubdue 
ria Ethiopia, a ſayage country, where bodily ſtrength 
Was the greateſt merit, ſent ſpies under the title 
ö of ambaffadors; ; bur the King of Ethiopia, who 
faw his intention, diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors 
with orders to carry his bow to their maſter, 
| with this advice, that he ſhould make war 
againſt che Ethiopians, when the Perſians had 
5 ſucient ſtrength to bend that bow with the 
„ eaſe that he could, and thank tbe Gods, 
added he, for not having inſpired us with @ dejire © 
60 extend our territories, Cambyſes was ſo en- 
"Taged, that he immediately marched, without 
either having formed a plan for his condud, 
or furniſhed himſelf with proviſions, which ſoon 
obliged him to return with diſgracde. 
Inceſtuous He ordered his brother Smerdis, who was the 
Cm only man able to bend the King of Brhiopit's 
. approxed by bow, to be aſſaſſinated. He eſpouſed his own 


fitter, after having,. for form ſake, referred the 
wi ' queſtion 
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queſtign-of this inceſtuous,marriage to the judges; 
of his kingdom, whoſe ſervile meanneſs could not 
but comply wich his deſires. Their anſwer. * 
That indeed: they bad no law which permitted 
brother ta marry his ter, | bus, they bad, ane 
permitted. the kings of E he 4 2 . they. 
We 7 55 ue 903 
following inſtance will give a. fill ror 2 
ſtronger picture of deſpotiſm jad. ſlaviſh,megn- ang mane | 
neſs . Cambyſes aſked: his favourite ORE a e — ; 
what was fajd of him, in private: conyerſi 
Four great qualities are much. 0 pl 
plied Prexaſpes (the name of, the, favpug 
but they allege you love wine too, mug 1 
They. undqubtedly ſuppoſe," ſaid. the US kd that, ergo 
wine impairs my faculties z, you ſhall udge imme. 8 
diately. He pteſently began ren 10 d. 
and then ordering the ſon of Prexaſpes 9 ny 
at che wa: the apartment, with pk left h 3 
upon his head, he took a bow, and having 
it. W lid Weid We the 125 7 * 9 0 
the heart, which he according 7 
exultiogiy to the father; RoW. 1 Dogs 
To which the - contemptible flatterer, aß e 
affected with the murder of his ſon, iP 
Apallo could not have aimed better. 09 3 5 
Cambyſes was informed, on his return Pt 28525 3 
ſia, that ſome conſpirators had choſen im a ebe. 
ſucceſſor,; which made him threaten immediats 
vengeance; but an accidental wound from;his 
own ſword, delivered the world from his croet 
tyranny. The new king was one of the M. 


Counterfe 


2 prieſt unworthy of reigning: he declared, thats werd. 
be Seen e . brother of Camby- 


H 3 ſes, 
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es, who" bad been put to desth.“ The impol, 
türe was diſcovered, and a 'Eonfpirary being 
farmed by ſome of the nobil , they{murdered 
= 'Edutitefeit"Stictdls, and Dativs fon'of Hy- 
8, One of the conſpirators, became maſter 
4 the empire. Can we believe with 3 


that the affair Fas Dd * te Ni arp has 


Js ern; Wye: 20 
©" his hofſe? at 


Gaye? 1 "That" rated ie to Babylon; Wick 
aer re had febelled againſt his ahthority; nd deſpair 
e934 i "the ee with a moſt inhüman reſo· 

n They deſtroyed all the uſelefs thouth i 


| Rey, old men, b e and children, an 
-— = 


Hus“ was about to renounce the enterpriſe 
_ whe Zopyrvs,” one of the chief of the "Perſian 
matter of nobity, is ſaid 00 Rave devoted Hirhſelf,"with a 
Babylon, in mot une rümpled generoſity,” to che Phi and 
2 | a of His maſter. bg cut o his = 
al and ears, and man 168 HIV hefe body; 
1 city, Preſenting himſelf 85 PR 
ſtants, as a victim to Pike s ervelty. The 
1 bytenians placed” confidence in Him, and oy 
Him he command of their army. ne cut 
| 7 at different ſallſes fifteer/ or fixteen ho 
ne Perfians, and at laſt 5 gates 
* Row for whichTervice the King eſtowed 
im the whole revenue of the city meg 
— 2 Tf fe were to judge from an inſtancs of ty 
a, ranny, Which is mentioned by Hefodotus, Du: 
ius did not deſerve ſueh &&travrfinaryCacrifices: 
: His ambition having prompted him to take up 
ems againſt the Scyrhians, Who inhabited the 
country lying between the Tanais andithe Da- 
due, Ebuſus, a relpectable old man, (earneſtly 
nl 26-5 PANTRY 
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| entreated him to leave one of Kis three bons to. - 1, 
comfort him, while the other; two ſhould go to + 9 
ſerve in that war; One will not be ſufficient, g. 
BB plicd-Darius, I will leave gon all tee, and imm 
| mediately put them to death, How can tyrants. -— : 
; who ſport-with the lives of their ſubjects 
| to be wellferyed: ga! 14. 18 DIST! 227 « Sh | 
| The bog eee the: Tartar) 2 . £ 
# poor, bokd, unconquerable: preaple;5whd plaerd f, 


their: greateſt; bappineſs in Mhertys IR a ig, | 
that. they: fent to Darius abe e 3 
| and: ve arrows; an enigma; which: N 2 2 
edi in the following manner, by one of che. 5 
ſian Lords. If tbe Perſians do nat Ne .: * x» 
like birds, or hide themſelves in the —— 70 1 3 
«like mice, or dive into the! water like frogs, EEE. 
* they will not eſcape the Scythian tro... 
It ung an eaſtern cuſtom to emploꝶ alle gare! 
figures, but it is evident that this Was an „ 
ſtroke, and nathing Can ſhew- better better the 5 LY FP . > 
neſs of ancient hifl EPA the; marycllgusand - ; 
fable. However, this imprudent expedition 
Darius proved unfortunate, for he was \obhged. 
to retreat, with the loſs of a gveat part of his 
army, after having learned, that men who: % 
hberty are nat f ealy 10, be ſubcdued. as a = 
are to be oppre d. DA A602 pal [£9 . ns | 
fr From this period, the hiſtory. of the 9 N ; 
will be united with that of . Greece, MO ... A = Dy 
ſhall give an account of che ;moſt, , & bole | 082 © 
events, andodeſcribei that nation wh 
; antiquity} is che moſt deſerving. Wo 
mne "rn $58 ei NY. 11 fr. 4313 09 4 Lai 
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5 A but more particularly the countries "of 

Media and Perſia, gave birth to deſpotiſm, 

the moſt odious of all governments, which ſub- | 

;jeects the lives and fortunes of the many, to the 


F ůL . 1 . To. © 


"abſolute diſpoſal. of an individual. If we may 


judge from the peaceable ſtate of the people, | 


the beſt, as well as moſt: ancient fotm of go- 


vernment is monarchy, moderated by prudent 


laws; and the execution ſupported by the piince 


who makes thoſe laws the rule of his own conduct. 
The Platos, Ariſtotles, and Plutarchs, are 


obliged to acknowledge it, notwithſtanding theit 
republican prejudices. But, when a —— ſets 
himſelf up às à deity, treading his fellow-erea: | 


tures under his feet, without àny law but his 


Wnerher 


i ſuch a 


government 
dan ſubſiſt 


© rer be · 


ing limited, 


on caprice, or the leaſt reſpect for-xhe natural 
tights'of humanity, it is the wery extreme of 
violence and uſurpation; it owes its exiſtence 
either to the ſword always prepared for murder, 
or 0 laviſh cowardice ready wo receiepß the 
galling chain. eee e 

Is it poſſible, that a form of government tan 
cubſiſt, where the people are at the mercy of 
the. prince, ſo that they have neither ſecurity. fot 
their o property, nor for their perſonal ſafery ? 
Undoubtedly deſpotiſm every where finds ſome 
Boy gels either 1 in Tn laws, cuſtoms; 


4 * F $1 —— 


i 


Mts AD weni- 16 
matiners,' general intereſts, or in Its" wt 5 
eular intereſt“ Lope of liberty, and & Hatred 
the Perſrans, certainly made che N 1 

Axe deſpotiſm in e outs* much 85 
however, amidſt theſe — there"! 
much truth, and *the'' _— of Afia, in 
Holand 20 Naas ee 

The Perſſan de br d en ae E14ea of Per- 
fim any other fa e, the the titles AR 
Dea Nix, or the "Fo of King. The p. 2 8 | 
were obliged to ptoftrate*thethielves Pefdft t 
25 à divinity; ànd we havé feen to what degtee 
of meanneſs his courtiers were reduted, hen wh 
the leaſt inattetition expoſed them 70 cn tal 5 


1 Nenopho mentions "twe*! 245 n 
am cht Yothet (5rd: PE toFdefth! * 
having covered their hands with” heir feeves i my 
W. preteen eee 


2 Ut o baſes del fri trol idols! With Aff The tape. 

Fable beneficent prince in he midſt of his + 4 
„ like the father of a family, N 5 see. 

bye and refpect by his looks, ' deriving"t 

ſtrength 'of Dis government from his ſacred re- 

2 the layys, puniſhing only crichinals, ad 
eiving the homage” of the” heart father han 

of compulſion; and we ſhall eaſily judge whick' | 

of the N is the image of the So Wenn Being, 

who having created all men qual, would tor 1 

bare eſtabliſhed forie ſuperior to the reft, bur i 

| for the good of the whole: Ai 

That education, however, which Plato fayS.comm 

was given to the princes who were intended tocwuction of 


ſucceedro the crownof Perſia, was well calculated dn pine, 
| to 
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BY = Ache car 6.0 . eminentiy dif; 
992 by their as Ri abilities. The 


doctrine of the 
and government x dhe ſc 


n t0.ſpeak. truth and, to do 
o ſubdue their paſſians b 
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BS ON _ She I 8 - ated af accuſt omed. th 


8 Tage-lupenor to exery ſenſe of fear and; danger. 
1 hs” LY 1 8 5 en ee 


= 4-5 Teri eta, 
2 Eta ge 5 is them, in forming; a; gc 
1 kruits ape ſuc h an "can, ſupper BS: 8 


Win: FE oy n py "I & fa "I. 
* 2 >. inte cation f de > in 
* N effeminacy, and en 


. Fed had head 70 0 e eu he 17 

Ferna, ir 7 5 e prid 1 gence 

| of aMons, forgot that they were men; 
+” they.worlipped themſelves. by requiring ada; 


f abel ration 2 71 their 1 There. is a.proclamas 


| 2 . ty ; a 0 0 aſcribed 10 Nerxes \ which, offered, 2 VETrY..; 
1 2 "2 r to W e ſhould diſcover. a FEY. | 


1 1 Late, 1 ſuch 4 proclamation. could 5 
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vpon Fämielt as the Swe hot: © Ke *Yy ad x 10 = 5 
rue auch 2 tegulstiobs in the Fm, 
government and legiſlation uncommonly excel» 5 
ſent; but it is certain, that deſpotiſm. made - 4 
them ae into gte vances. Pie ing, 3 
dom was divided into pfovitees, and the! 3 4 


or governors received tht ir: inſtructionę mms 
diately from the omen we 3 atable; -- 
for everything to him. To tag) * <P 
reſpondence, ;1-Couriers i were eſtabliſhed; hone: «« 
travelled day and night to carry. i 8 
which is a cuſtamiſaiq to be introduced hy C N 
mus, and nor kndwn till very Aately in Europe, — 
We find that the univerſity of Paris, at à time, 
when they were playing à too diſtinguiſneccf 
part; employed couriers, oven before the Kings 


any for the affair of iſtate,/; nin 
Leſt the ſatraps ſhould abuſe their Aaterth, rn. me. 
the King of Porſia viſited the provinces in Pepe. oces e- 


ſor, or ſent ſome eminent men 25-commiltionerSy Ci b, 1, 


who were commonly called 4% eyes: and ears of. — 

the prince! An excellent cuſtom, provided the” 
report of thoſe eyes and ears was faithful and 

feRtunl, It was the duty of an officer of 3 

ctowm to walee the king every morning, and (ay, ee 

to him, Ariſe, printe, and think of the functiqus 

far anbich Gromames placed you upon — A 4 

: Theſe fine forms prove nothin Werl 

1 heart is not affected 1 a ſenſe of its Gary, 5 

1 Erin aaf dne haf of prudence- 
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Adminifire- le Hues were looked upon with e 


„ important object of political adminiſtra · 


tion, without which: every thivg ina great ſtate 
would languiſn and decay. Every province had 

its ſeparate treaſury, in which all contributions 

were depoſited; and if we may judge by the 

- <A which Alexander found in many places, 
they were immenſe: for example; fifty thouſand 

* its of ſilver in ingots at Suſa. During the 
110 gn of Cyrus and Cambyſes, the people taxed 
+ --"thethſelves" voluntarily, for the ſupport of the 


naue of keigg and his army.“ Darius, the ſon of Hfftaf. 


the taxes. pes itnpoſed annual taxes, which procured him 
| the name of the Merchant! The- ſians paid 
no taxes for their lands, but money and provi 

: were levied from their provinces (proba · 

bly: the conquered provinces). Rollin obſerves, 

that the practice of receiving part of the contri- 
butions in kind, diſplays wiſdomz moderation, 
ad humaniey'; becauſe, in theſe patts of che 
country that were remote from uummerce, che 
people could not turn their commodities into 
money, but at d'confiderable+loſs This obſer · 
arion may be juſt, if nothing wab taken from 
tte people but“ hat che neceſſities of the: ſtate 

0 c rede but xhat cannot be eaſily imagined, 
ſince, in time of war, J de rbeſeerdinary impaſta, 
i990 "Provinces Were" taxra'a quantity of corn, ſuf-, 
liens to N a bundred and ung thouſand 
men. Yinil 277 HET in T2445 Hen 27 M 351-57 
Population and agriculture, two of the moſt 


Pop alation 


_ encouraged important objects, and eſſentially united, at. 


tracted the attention of their government; and 


here religion went hand in hand with politics. 
1 e 


— MEDES: AND: PERSIANS, . 


The Perſians looked upon a numerous geri 
28 a heavenly. bleſſing, w_ the king Fara 
rewards annually upon thoſe who — many chil- 
dren. That population may be a bleſſing, it is 
neceſſary that the earth ſhquld ſupply ſufficient - 


nouriſhment for its inhabitants. Agriculture, gene 


that nurſe of the human race, chat ſource of 
plenty, health, and innocent pleaſures, that pre- 


ſerver of morals, and as Xenophon calls it, that 


honoured, 


Xenopben's 


' {ſchool of all the virtues, was in an eminent de- *** 


gree honoured and encouraged in Perſia as well 


as in Egypt. They even eſteemed fertilizing of 


the earth, as an act of religious merit. T hey 


acquainted the king with I ſtate of OP e 


who puniſhed the remiſſneſs of ſome, while he 
rewarded the induſtry of others, and one day in 


the year he partook of the feaſt of the labouerss. 


(Hyde's Rel. Perſ.) The younger Cyrus planted "36 


many trees with his own. bands, which would 


not be a ſubject of encomium, if the intention 


did not place the amuſement in the moſt reſpec- 
table light. Even at this day the emperor of 
China, on a particular feſtival, holds the plough, 


that he may ſet the example to his ſubjects: a ce- 


remony which, as it certainly produces the beſt 
effect, is perhaps more worchy of the throne, than 
all thoſe that are intended to diſplay 8 pride 
of royalty. 
If the forgetting choſe evils which war has OC- 
caſioned, could prevent ſimilar diſaſters, i 1t were 
well that the very name ſhould be blotted from 
the annals. of the world; but the paſſions which 
have always given riſe to that ſcourge of the hu- 
man races will ſtill continue to produce it. Al- 
though 


2 


Cruel necef- 


fity of wn 


1 thstoky © ehr riß 


du certainly" wis not created to 
mc: like the a 
"ep "who ſeem to be intended to devour other 
- Wa als: and though he can only become cruel 
Mfg che cries of nature, yuv war is found 
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WE: aged be neceffirily” interwoven” with the political 
2893 5 onftit6tion.” The thoſt juſt and human princes 


1 N ſothemies obliged to undertake it; either 
en account of injuries received from their neigh- 
"_- bobs, or armbitipus" powers; and expoſed to 
> meh A fituarion, "they find it neceflaty' to keep 
i © warriors to defend the rights of their ſubjects, 
wilo muſt be diſciplined and trained to the uſe 
1 - of arts, made valuable in the fight of their 


E 7 _ Ebuntrymen, and formidable to the enemy, © 
weren The Perflans were good ſoldiers in the Me 
5 5 of Cyrus, for by being accuſtomed, from theit 
WEE: 21 N to à hard laborious life, and military 
EE» Xerciles,” they were able to endure fatigue; and 
meet dasger with moſt undaunted courage; from 
8 22 1 the time they were able to bear arms, until old 
„ e, it was a duty to engage in a military life. 
5 Ny con- It has been obſerved; that it was the practice of 


the Perſians to be always armed, even in time of 


= L 17 * 2 Is — 
n Y en 
N . 
„ * N . 4 3 
? b 


1 Sh . A dangerous cuſtom, unknown to the 
=: reeks and Romans, but introduced into Eu- 
. pe by the barbarians of Germany. 


„ ohe Perſians had an opinion, which probably 
_: . derived from ſome religious idea, that thoſe 
3 e who were killed in battle were happy; and the 
|S | fame prejudice which was calculated to'cheriſh 
1 e a4 a tpartial ardour, prevailed likewiſe among other 
_ Ll warkike nations. Their women and children 
WE: * them to the field, which was ahother 
incentive 


ES 


— miſt have accomp: nied ſuch a re? T— 
take! They were like the chafiots, armed with” 3 65 1 


ſeythes ſeldom uſeful, and frequently iajutio „ . Sn 
Tbe Cyropedia will give military 'men/ifiſtiges . 
tions in the art of war, but the narrow limits 1 rs 3 
our plan exelude us from entering into longer” 8 — 1 
- dtails.' After the time of Cyrus, his people = *- 
ſooritbecame enervated by effeminacy, and hum? „ 
ders could never malte up for the ane diſci- 43-4 
line: All che cdnquering nations is Alia have = „ 
expe SU ae eie Fey odtton en e = 1 
Jiuſtice ſeems to have del e nee n 6 2 
kaſt for a time, in che Perſian empire. Cambyſes he 
having put to death à judge who Had" allowed e 
himſelf to be corrupted, oridcved His Hein <0 be © SIE 1 
ſtretched upon the tribunal where the ſon of tlat = be 1 
. ſucceed” his Father. They wever- - 5 
trufted the adminiſtration f juſtice bur to men . 
ho were advanced to maturity, beeauſe tlie . 50255 
thought that youth was not fit for the diſch, _ 12 
of ſuch awful employments. The accuſtd 8 9 


N 


1 hd me H 
confronted with" the accuſer; v h in \caſe Ms — 
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Eaton . — tP 2 — 
giiley-perſon's life was examined; and Af thei * 

— nee: fond to outweigh the- bad. the 5 5 
of the kane was mitigated (Tr bd. 1.3 Je Ae 1 
that except a few. atrocious eritnes, which mut. 
have proceeded from hardened Hearts) e 
1 4 * examples” uo faut whith th ; Kh _ 7 a 


at 4 


: 7 . 1 . 5 
a * 
: . 


eee uma fly, could-entizely 
ace the merits of a yirtuous life. How; many 
... FLO bee oh puniſhing. whoa ane the 
es af people whoſe. ſervices might make a re. 

: paration for t their offences! 44, 40 12-99% 
- "Cane i th I xe, may credit the Cyropedia, the — 9 
dee Iegiſlation was excellent, as it was not limited to 
the puniſhment of (crimes, but: preyented all 
— of committing them, by inſpiring the 
8 people with a ons of. 1 . of 
ation Virthe. ren had à public education, 
0 en is 1 To calculated. tor making them good 
- -... Citizens, and were kept from their father's houſe 

ill che age of ſeventeen, in the hands of reſp 
able mai rs, whole ſole care was to make them 
| EY uſt, and wiſe :; thoſe that were not. bred 
in this excellent ſchool, were excluded from 
all honours and employments. However, we 
| e mla that the fathers, had the care of 
the education of their children. I you wiſo.io 
5 —— ſay their ſacred Writings, inftruct your 
cChbilaren, becauſe all their good deeds.will be imputed 
Oy” 4 vou. (Hyde.) To this religious. motive, un- 
80 — reaſon added. lame, ſtill more affet- 


The puniſh- 8 5 vices "which are 200 13 x Bs puniſbad i 0 

| mentoivice. cĩety, did not eſcape the vigilance of the Perſian 
laws. An ungrateful perſon might be ſummon- 

BY IN ed to a trial and puniſned. Our laws ſcarce pu- 
niſh in any caſe, but where an attack is made 


upon perſons or their property. Sentiments of 
honour, or the dread of reproach, might ſupply 
the defect, if theſe ſentiments. were properly im- 
Nd wen She mind, * corruption had not 


fl I \ rather 


hs Fa. V ED 2 * * 0 


b 
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rather given — alixed e chignacs is 


particular vices-. 
4 The power of es ry which: — dothes 


had over their children, an inhuman rigtrt eſta- riy of f 


bhihed among many of the ancient nations, was 
ſoftened by a prohibition of exerciſing it for 
flight faults, or a firſt offence.  Belades;' as che 
dren had the higheſt reſpect for their fathers, 
there was — occaſion for them to employ! 


that power they looked: upon parricide as 4 


crime naturaliy nn ee r rb 


Thee love of truth was a vinvewlichs — 
chicaReriſed-the: Petſians, as it was held:i E | 
mous among them to tell a he; as well as to 
live upon credit, becauſe meanneſs and fal ſehood 


ſeemed to be inſeparable from ſuch a lifes A 


people whoſe conduct and converſation are regu- 
lated by truth; muſt be both refpectable and 
happy ; but when they are led by ſelf - intereſt, 
and their morals corrupted, it is impoſſible but” 
they muſt be contaminated by falſehood; which = 


undoubtedly the Perſians experienced, when they 


gave themfelves up to luxury, and of cburſe to 
a love of riches, which annihilates every n, 
ous ſentiment. 

The odious cuſtomof neee to lee Knuckle 
the women, which prevailed univerſally in Aſha, - 
is aſcribed” to their diffolatenefs. They are not 
only aecuſed of carrying polygamy and concu - 
binage to the greateſt exceſs, but likewiſe of in- mceſtbous 
ceſtuous marrjages with their own: mothers and wantsges. 
daughters, which were perhaps limited to a fer 
examples, as they are both repugnant to > modeſty | 
Vol. I. | and 
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Approved 05 [ol oi bb . Plutarch tells us that Ar- 
fattery. taxerxes Mnemon married one of his daughters 
by the advice of his mother, who, to flatter his 
criminal paſſion, was not aſnamed to ſay, It is 
Dou cubom God has given as the only lau to the Per- 
fans, as the” ſole rule of what is ;Dovear able: and 
diſhonournble, vicious or virtuous; 1 oo 100 
8 Such, at laſt, was the ſervile diſpoſition of the 
che Per Perfians, that they could look upon the crimes: 
fans, af their ſovereign with a kind of veneration: they 
did not even bluſn at being his ſlaves; and we 

are told, that after having been ſcourged by his 
Fen command, they thanked him for being ſo good 
2s to remember them. This is not credible; 
ſince China er us with 2 of the N 
he old phildſoplare looked upon ehis Naviſh 
a rempey to be one of the cauſes of the downfal of 
Perſia; for what exertion can be expected from 
men who have no ideas of liberty? other cauſes 

were affigned by theſe ſages; ſuch as luxury, 

the origin — univerſal corruption; the bad edu- 

cation of their princes, which is the ſource of 

vices in government; the want of ſincerity, from 
whence ſpring flattery and treachery, with every 
crime that can prove ruinous to ſociety. The 
Perſians degenerated ſtrangely upon the acqui- 
ſition of too much wealth and power. It is very 
extraordinary, that the admirers of Cyrus, with- 
out ſeeing the contradiction, allow that he was 
in ſome degree the cauſe of that alteration; for 


* Philo alleges that the "The of Zoroaſter recommend-! | 


ed marriage With mothers. 


; Feſpoans authoriſed mar- 
page with iter. | 4 


alter 
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after his conqueſts, he affected the magnificence 
of the Medes, he allowed and deſired that the 
people ſhould. proſtrate. themſelves in humble 
adoration. before him; and, although he knew 
the advantage of a good education by experi- 
ence, he totally neglected that of his ſon's. We 
may conclude then that Cyrus, like Alexander, 
with ſome heroic qualities, was a dangerous ex- 
ample to be followed by princes. ods 


— 1 * 


eee eee 
CHAF I; 
4 " eli . be * rn n 
Religion of the Perfians,' 


7, 


OF all the religions which have been of human The per- 
invention, there is not one which approaches ee 
ſo near to the truth, or is leſs contaminated with ont Ged. 
ſuperſtitions, than that of the Perſians, which 

ſtill ſubſiſts among their deſcendants the Parſi 

or Guebres. Herodotus, and a number of other 
writers, were but ill informed of it, as well as 

many other ſubjects, of which they have ſpoken 

upon bad authorities. They repreſent the Per- 

fans as idolaters, who worſhipped the ſun, fire, 

and deities formed by their own hands; but in- 

quiry has diſpelled ſuch miſtakes, and theſe are 
inconteſtible evidences to prove that they ac- 
knowledged the unity of God, and to him their 
worſhip was immediately directed. Their Mi- 

thras, or the ſun, and the ſacred fire which they 
carefully preſerved, were only emblems of the 
Divine power. They had no temples; declaring 

that it was an inſult to the Deity to attempt to 
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incloſe Bes adi Gulle; they rejected images, 

as unworthy of the inviſible Being; and they de. 

teſted the Sabian ſ |: eee that 18 vor "fy 
Chaldean'idolatry, 1 # | 

Zorater, It is difficult ts aſcertain choijeins hem the 
famous legiſlator Zoroaſter, or Zerdhuſt, lived, 

but they ſay that he came to purge their religion 

from the errors which had been introduced by 
the Sabians. It is from him that they derived 

the doctrine of two principles, not ſuch as it has 
been ſince taught by the Manicheans, but free 


ws 


_ + Dotrine of from abſurd contradictions. The purpoſe of 


8 this doctrine is to explain the origin of evil, ſo 
as to ſhew that God is not the author of it. Ac- 
cording to the Perſian ſyſtem, the good princt- 
ple is a ſupreme, eternal, and independent being, 
| who created light and darkneſs, and 1s called 
 Oromazes: tlie bad principle, Arimaniis, derives 

— origin from darkneſs, and though oppoſed in 

very thing to the purpoſes of Oromazes, yet, 

in die of himſelf, miniſters continually to his 
glory, and from thence the mixture of good and 

evil is derived. This conteſt will laſt to the end 

of the world ; then there will be a reſurrection, 

the light ſeparated from darkneſs, and the righte- 

ous and the wicked ſhall meet the fate they have 

The Sadder,” PF de Sadder, the re bock of the Perſians, 
which has been made known all over Evrbpe by 

the learned | Thomas Hyde, contains luplime 


7 Thee common opinion is as Zinoattar lived in the time 
of Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and reformed the religion which 
bad been eſtabliſped by another of the f e lived 
But ge before, 
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ideas united-with moſt excellent leſſons of mora- 
age; and in every country, ſound reaſon may 
lead man to all that forms human wiſdom, when 


confined! within the baunds of nature. Ihe 
duties preſeribed to the Magi, or prieſts, were 
well calculated for a ſtation to be filled by men 


vho were to ſet an example, and give inſtructons 
to the ignorant. The following precepts relate 


to the Chief P rieſt. ith He muſt preſerve him- Precepts for 
{elf ſpotleſs, becauſe God has made choice f *#'+ 


kim to be holy. II. He ſhould take tythes from 
the laity, but only as Almoner of the Deity, 
that he may divide among the poor the tribute 
paid by the rich. III. He ought to be not only 
well {killed in the law, but likewiſe in every 
ſcience, becauſe it is his duty to inſtruct all the 
profeſſors of his religion. IV. He ought to 
ſtudy chiefly to diſtinguiſh truth from error. V. 
He ſhould fear only God, and hate nothing but 
ſin. VI. Though he may be honoured with re- 
velations from heaven, he ought not to publiſi 


ought to be guided by the written law. (See 


the Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. III. or Hyde, Rel. vet. 


- 890) 5:4 EY 3H] 


_ While: the Magi adhered to theſe regulations, Auterelives 
they muſt have ſhewn themſelves worthy mini- ag. 


- 


ſters of their religion, excellent magiſtrates for 
the preſervation of morals ; and the more reſpec--. 
table, as the influence they had over the minds 
of the people, was employed ſolely for the pu- 
blic good. Their manners were auſtere, but 
without miſanthropy, and according to the de- 
0 ++ ſcription 
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. Neiptidn of Diogenes Laertius, they were plain. 
I dreſſed, and flepr upon che ground, their 
food was herbs, cheeſe and bread, and their 
principal employment praying to God, and ex- 
| Their too horting the people to ive good lives; but, like 
— Lei pehn and Chaldean prieſts, they acquir- 
ed too much power to remain confined to the 
diſcharge of their religious duties. The kings 

_ and great men were educated by them; no im- 
Portant affair was determined without their ad- 
Vice; and Pliny aſſures us that; even in his time, 
they commanded the Kings of Kings, (L. 30. c. 1.) 

As the credit of the Magi depended chiefly upon 

their knowledge, they kept it a myſtery, and no 
foreigner was allowed to receive inſtruction with- 

our leave from the prince, which was a favour 
granted to Themiſtocles at the time when he 

_ ferved the Perſians againſt his own country. The 


Greek philoſophers greatly reſpected the ſchools 


of the Magi, and it is ſaid that from them Py- 
thagoras derived ſome of this dorines, ' 

How thean- "Let your imagination glance over Perſia; Chal- 
nmr Fopyins dea, Egypt, and India, and return by Germany 
muchpower, and Gaul, and you will find every where in the 
1 prieſthood,. nearly the fame attachment to the 
intereſts of their order, and the ſame! conduct. 
All the ancient prieſts who formed a diſtinct 

claſs of men, had likewiſe their ſeparate intereſts, 
of which they were exceſſively jealous. Being 
the depoſitaries of religion and ſcience, the um · 

pires of kings, and the oracles of the people, 
how was it poſſible bur they ſhould frequently 
abuſe their power; a power moſt excellent when 
engt * for the See of Ps 
| ut 


oy - 


, 
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hut equally fatal en it becomes an inſtrument | 


ol the paſſions. It was an error common to all the 
different governments, or rather the effect of hu - 
man ignorance, which could not fix a proper 
boundary between civil authority and religious 
offices,..nor reſpect the prieſthood in proportion 
to the advantages ariſing from it, without fur- 
niſning it wich means and motives for employ- 
ing them againſt the, public antereſt;. The more 
the clerical function is venerable, the greater 
care ſhould be taken to prevent its being abuſed; 


but religion having been one of the principal 


foundations of civil ſociety, we ſhould not be 


ſurpriſed to find that its miniſters, after having 
guided che morals and opinions of the people, 
ſhould poſſeſs the ſecret, and of courſe the de- 


fire, to acquire wealth, or aſſume the reins of 
g80vernment. N : 4 ” #53. 2-4 1 22 
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2 The Perſian hiſtorians. celebrate one of the an- A remark- - 


cient kings, whoſe name was Huſhang, to whom 


they aſcribe their firſt code of laws, the diviſion cient Perſ- 
af the empire into provinces, and the invention book. 
of moſt of the inſtruments of agriculture, and 


likewiſe the writing a book, whole: title is; The 


Miſdom of all Ages. This book is full of enthu - 


ſiaſm and excellent maxims, The paſſage which 
ſhall tranſcribe from the univerſal hiſtory, will 
give an idea of eaſtern wiſdom, _*. Great kings 
2*-are gods upon earth, who, in power, wiſdom 
e and goodnels, are as much {uperior to the 
reſt of men, as God is ſuperior to them. Let 


not their high rank, however, lead them to 
a behave with ſeverity to their ſubjects. The 
thunder is heard but ſeldom, che ſun ſhines 
. 14 « every 
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God beſtows ten thouſand tokens of his favour, | 
4 Kings ought to imitate him by doing all the 


good they can. Let them recollect that though 


it is in their power to take away life, it 4s not 


# in their power to reſtore it. Therefore be 
4 careful — decide raſhly, and prevent fruit- 
5 leſs regret. Miniſters are inſttuments in the 
& hands of monarchs, but it is to theſe that the 
* people muſt have recourſe when they are il! 
% uſell. Let a king be careful in che choice of 
++. his miniſters for che lay ing offences to their 
„ charge will have as little effect in calming 
his ſenraged people, as for amurderer to plead. 
6 in his vindication, chat it was his ſword, and 
t not himſelf, which flew his neighbour. Wic- 


feed princes have ſometimes had good mini- 


5 ſters, but virtuous princes have ſeldom Ton- 
I tmnued bad minifters long in the ir ſervice, Ic.“ 


Homever ancient this work may bes it certainly 
cannot be of fo early a date as is repreſented, 
Mien are paſſeſſed with a range paſtion- for 


heightening the value of things, by giving them 
a fabulous antiquity, hen their greateſt merit 
W Nel er 5 n — With dg 
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e were to 


they poſſeſs, the Indians, eſpecially upon the 
banks of the River Ganges, were perhaps che 
firſt civilized nation. This conjecture is cohfirm- 


ment written by Cteſias upon India, ds Slled n 
falſehoods, and che oriental hiſtories of it are 
ſtill more fabulous, yet it is known that the an- 
cients travelled into that country for inſtructien; 
and there are even now, learned men of ſound 
judgment, who believe that the Egyptian, und 
che Greeles after them, received boch their reli- 
gion and philoſophy from thenee. It is ſcarce- 
ly to be doubted that the doctrine of the metem 


ed by their monuments 3 and thougk the Gage 9 955 


plychoſis; or trandmigration of fouls; had its 


origin there, which is a fufficient proof of its ah 
tiquity. That ſouls have paſſed from one bod. 
into another, has been believed from time fr 
memorial, both in Egypt and Aſia. 
e 2 According 


inde dhe antiquity of a people Antiquity | 
from the beauty and fertility of the country of the ic 


alt 


. 
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Diviſion in-., According to Arrian, an author of veracity, 
| ſeven different clafſes, which were never con- 
- InfpeQors. founded by intermarriages. One claſs were In- 
-  ſpeflors, Whoſe duty it was to give an account 
d o the prince of the conduct of the reſt. The 
[abourers, L abgurerb enjoyed a degtee of reſpect propor- 
tioned to the importance of agriculture; they 
were never taken from the country to be other- 
wiſe employed; in time of war, an inviolable 
law preſerved-both their perſons and property | 
untouched ;| they imagined that every thing was 
wanting, unleſs the lands were cultivated," and 
that could not be done properly if huſbandmen 
were not protected. The claſs of the Bramins, 
or Brashmans, of whom we ſhall ſpeak particu- 
larly, had the pre- eminence over all the reſt, be- 
cauſe they were the maſters of religion and ſcience, 
and enjoyed all the powers of the prieſthood, 
Inconreni- This ſeparation of the Caſtes, or different ranks 
practice, Of the people, ſtill continues; we have-ſeenthe un- 
avoidable inconveniencies with which it is attend- 
ed. It is a ſilly prejudice which perſuades people 
that when children are confined: to their father's 
profeſſion, every art muſt be brought to perfec- 
tion; whereas the experience both of Egypt and 
Aſia proves the contrary. Beſides, the Caſtæsmu- 
tually deteſt one another, even fromiaixehgrous 
| principle; ;which/is an enormous fault in ſociet). 
uo morals for their renown to the Brachmans/whom we call 
mans, Bramins. Theſe were as much reſpected as the 
Perſian Magi, or Egyptian prieſts; they were 
exempted from taxes, conſulted at court, and 
2181053 . | governed 


© 


of old age and infirmities, and ordering them. 
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— the minds of the people. They werb 
aſtrologers, prophets, phnteſophers, and theolo-— 
gians; and their dectrine was ſupported by an 


81 0 | 


auſterity in life, which-excitedthe admiration .--.- * 0 


even of ſtrangers. They ſtood expoſed to the 
ſeorching ſun, and made their bodies proof a- 
gainſt the ſevereſt trials: deſpiſing thoſe who dis 


ſelves to be burnt alive when life beeame a bur- he, 
den to them; as was done by Calanus, in pre-voluntarity, 
ſence of Alexander's army. Pn them wore 
no cloaths, and hens ey led' Sem 
Mt ARMIN 0099-40 lee WACRGTVE ride! | 
The metempſychoſis was one fit © funds Dea o 
mental points of their doctrine, and æhe perſug- A 
ion that human ſouls paſſed into the bodies f 
brutes; prevented them from eating any kind of 
fleſh; a groundleſs opinion, which, however, 
ſaved the ſpilling the blood of animals, and had 


like wiſe the additional advantage of checking the 


human paſſions, either by temperance, or through | 
fear; for they imagined that the puniſhment of 
crimes would be to have their ſouls thruſt into 
ſome unclean or deteſted animal after death. 
There are ſuch numbers of pernicious prejudices 
in the world, that ſome kind of reſpect 1s —_ 
thoſe which produce good effects. | 
According to the teſtimony of Strabo; this Tvenagy of 
Brachmans believed that the world had a begin- m | 
ning, and will have an end; that the Supreme 
Being was omnipreſent; that. in early times the 
fountains ran with milk, wine, oil, and honey, 
rs man Mrs abuſed ſuch advantages, was 


deprived 
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1 them by; Grd, vh⁰ ordered that in 
3 furuce he ſhould gain his bread by his labour. 
N — is The Vedam, which, is the ſacred bock of the 
uc Vedam, Brachtmans, contains che ſame principles, wich a 
1 mixture cf abfure-fables, It teaches the people 
to believe ima dupteme . Being. whois a pure and 
perfect ſpirit; chat from him proceeded an 
order of ſpirits, of whom ſome haye been de- 
graded by cominitting ſin ; chat theſe wicked 
genii called Dreur as, are baniſhed to a material 
world, hefe they are the cauſe: of evils that 
Vide aſſumed a human form, 10 deliver man 
S from the tyrannical power of the Deoutas; that 
FE ref alter 4 courſe; of trials and tranſmigrntions, che 
3 5 | — —ů to its origin, ind ortier to 
enjoy etetnal happineſs. This is the foundation 
of the Indian tlieelagy, from whence: Pyrhago- 
| Brachma. ras barrowed his principal opinions. Brachma, 
from e derived their name, 
is one of thæ chief genii employed in the govern- 
vine. ment of the Mord. As to Viſtnou, Tho wan in- 
| | Garnated, he is tht fame whom the Chineſe wor- 
ſniped by the name of Foe or Fohi ; the Japo- 
at neſe by that of Amida; c. I he Indian reveries 
is have penetrated every where, and patt of them 
have been adopted by Plato. Origen, at- 
tempted to — — the: Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
with which they feem: at the firſt glance to have 
©... reſemblances 4 which: diſappeats upon a cloſe 
4 examination, ſays M. de ainville, but 


e proves at leaſt; chat the Indian religion, like 
all others, was originally founded on the pri- 
| « _—_— 2 known to all men, and Fake 

© © | Wake 
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« make the ſubſtance of the natural revelation, 
„ Which is as old as the creation“ e © 
de P Atndenne des Inſeript. tom. ene $4 5 
Theſe people repreſent the world ab lat ſur TheIndians 
| face; with" a mountain in the middle,” round eee, 
which the fun, moon, ſtars, and other planets tf 
revolve!” Above the planetary ſky they imagine 
there are ſix others, the happy Ao Sag poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſpirits of the ſecond claſs, either pure 
or purified. There cannot be a ſtronger proof 
of ignorance in aſtronomy. The human mind 
always regales itſelf with fables, before it ob- 
ſerves nature. The Indians were capable of ex- Their geai- 
celling in the ſciences, if their genius had not 2 
been abſorbed in viſionary contemplations. The 
invention of the game of cheſs, and the Arabian 
cyphers, is aſcribed to them. Their real anti- 
quity, according to M. Freret, without pay- 
ing any regard to the fabulous accounts which 
| ove them much earlier exiſtence, may be traced 
| back three thouſand one hundred and two years 
before Jeſus Chriſt, ( Mem. de Academie des In- 
) us ibid. ) 

- Superſtition alone has been able to eſtabliſh AN The women 
ancient cuſtom, till ſubſiſting in India, the , Ware 
mention of which is ſufficient to make nature tion to burn 
; ſhudder. When a man dies, one of his wives — rd : 


has the privilege of being burnt alive upon his the funeral 
. funeral pile, and the women, encouraged by CONE TO 
; the Bramins, who perſuade them that it is 1 * | 
ö meritorious deed, contend with one another for 
; the prerogative. Is there any thing 1m poſſible 
/ Wn imaginations, heated by ſuperſtitious. mad- 
| nels? 


| 
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neſs? It transforms the Deity into a tyrant, and 


is perſuaded that he is honoured by the effuſion 
of human blood; it can find uncommon ſanc- 


ttity in an exceſs, of madneſs and folly, while 
ttrue religion breathes only prudence and mild- 
neſs. The cauſe of ſo many evils having over- 
ſpread the earth at different times, is, that men 


have almoſt never conſulted reaſon en a ſub- 
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TE ſhall leave to the learned the hiſtory of Refeaions | 

VY the Scythians (ar preſent the Tartars) $799 ne 
and the Celtæ, ancient inhabitants of Gaul, and Cette. 
who are called Gomerites, from Gomer, grand- 
ſon of Noah. What can be known of a people 
who poſſeſſed neither learning nor monuments, 
4 nation of wanderers, who lived only upon 
their flocks and rapine'? It will be ſufficient to 
give the outlines of their character, when hiſtory 
requires their appearance. | 

If we were to judge of the Scythians, from Exceflive 
the pictures drawn by Horace and Juſtin, their f 
virtues and morals are worthy of being held Scythians. 
forth as examples for mankind. But if they 
were totally ignorant of agriculture, which gives 
birth to civilization ; if, as Herodotus ſays, their 
daughters could not be married until they had 

| 3 killed 
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| | - killed a man with their own hands; if they took 
= Phoſe blood they had ſhed; without mentioning 
the human victims which they offered up to their 
they were certainly much more deſerving 

of deteſtation than eſteem. Their morals and 
IN government were thoſe of a ſet of robbers, who 
 obſeryed; certain; lays among chemſelves, be- 
cauauſe the principles of natural juſtice are inhe- 
rent in all men, and neceſſary to form the ties 
of ſociety, The Seythians, ye ge? different ap- 
pellations, have made ſome of the fineſt coun- 
tries in the world ſwim in blood. The Celtz, who, 
though their manners wetel at bottom the ſame, 
were not quite ſo ſavage, became famous in the 
time of the Romans. If we were to judge from 
| - _ . -» » the ſümilarity of manners, cuſtoms, and opinions, 
—_ aalmoſt. all Ne European nations are of oy j 


ic race ; but that is a matter not worthy of 
ihquiry. The nearer that men approach to 3 
„ ſtate of nature, and the leſs their original cha- 
ü racter is. altered or modified by civil jaſtitutions, 
e ſtrogger will be the reſemblance; and in 
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© General Obſervations. 


1 ſtudy the hiſtory of the ancient nations People of _ 


1 of Aſia-Minor, the Phrygians, Trojans, 
Lycians, Lydians, Myſians, &c. would be time 
thrown away, ſince we find them filled with 
fables, and very little uſeful information. We 


know that in the time of the Trojan war, which 


was about twelve centuries before the Chriſtian 
zra, wealth, and the arts of luxury, had already 


diſtinguiſhed theſe famous countries, which had 


been enriched by commerce, The Phrygians, 


in particular, traded with great ſuccefs. | What 
the poets tell us of Midas, Tantalus, and Priam, 


and what Herodotus ſays of the wealth of Crce- 


ſus, had ſome foundation in truth, but in ſuch. 


matters, fiction or exaggeration adds to the 
reality, Homer would not have deſcribed the 
Vor. I. * palace 


Aſia Minor. 
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palace of Priam, nor the eRentitionaf the Tro- 
Jans, with ſuch ſplendor, if there had not been 
plenty of gold in the country. 
The fub- After the deſcription which has been given of 
vine o:; the principal nations of Aſia, this remark will 
pgs to be ſufficient to ſhew, that the Aſiatics in gene- 
ene ral, debauched by effeminacy, muſt ſooner or 
later have been ſuhjected to a foreign yoke, 
Their wealth, and the excellence of their climate, 
were ſtrong temptations to conquerors ; golden 
armour held in feeble hands, could make but a 
ſlender defence. Priam complains in Homer, 
that his children ſpent the night in feaſting and 
dancing; and when? even when the enemy 
were at their gates. Befides, as the Aſiatics had 
loſt every idea of liberty, none could be found 
very anxious for the public good; ſlaves change 
their maſters without reluctance. 
The cen. That a ſimplicity of manners ſhould ſubſſt 
How wee courts, amidſt all the pomp and ſplendor of 
ders. ancient times, is very ſurpriſing. Magnificent 
TY drefs, ſumptuous furniture, perfumes, che mul- 
titude of ſlaves, did not prevent people of the 
bigheſt rank from employing kbemſelves in 
Works looked upon by us as ſervile; of which 
Homer gives us many examples. The ſons of 
Priam gor ready their father's chariot, harneſſed 
the mules and horſes, and filled his trunks 
wich their own hands. The women never ap- 
peared in public without veils; they worked in 
their 9wn apartments, and waſhed their cloaths 
in the river. Moſes gives 8 ſimilar account. 
The refinements of luxury were not then known, 
becauſe the arts were not arrived at ROI", 
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THE PEOPLE OF ASIA 
and the fofce of old cuſtoms is only forgotten 
by inſenſible degrees. This ancient ſimplicity 


of manners would deſerve: a” higher encomium, 
il it had been the effect of reaſon and prudence, 


rather than of circumſtances; but it was mixed 
with too great a portion of vice and ignorance, 
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This ſim- 
plicity not 
the effect of 
virtue. 


to be entitled to eſteem: of which we may judge 


even from the hiſtory of the patriarchs. 


Aſia was certainly the cradle of the human Evrore fe- 
race, of ſociety, and of the arts and ſciences. Al. 


What we are about to ſee in Europe, beſides its 
conformity with our manner of living and think- 


f 


ing, is more intereſting to us from the nature of the 


objects. All the fprings of the human mind 
will be diſplayed to our view in the hiſtory of 
Greece; and the Roman greatneſs will ſtill 


farther extend the ſphere of gur ideas, views, 


and ſentiments. 
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GRECIAN HISTORY. 


See AFTER having travelled over an immenſe 


' | Grecian 
it biſtory. 


pleaſures derived from admiring, the rear 
efforts of liberty, and the reſources of policy; 


extent involved in darkneſs, without any 
certain path to guide our ſteps, at the name of 
Greece our ſpirit ſeems-to-reſt from its labours, 
and the'brilliant period of hiſtory begins to ſhine 
forth; true heroes, celebrated ſages, immortal 


geniuſes, the maſter-pieces of perfection ap- 


pear; and we already have a foretaſte of the 


but before we can arrive at the object to which 


we ſteer our courſe, a dreadful barrier preſents 


3 ittſelf, 
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itlelf, when we caſt our eyes on the Grecian an- Their b. 
tiquities; for no people in the world have hand- 
ed down ſuch a multitude of fables, upon the 
ſubject of their origin. Every town in this 
little corner of the world boalle its gods and 
demi- gods, of whom ſuch extravagances are re- 
lated, that hiſtory is quite disfigured by the 
heap of abſurdities. We ſhall therefore leave 
ſyſtems and conjectures for the inquiries of the 
learned, and without being aſhamed, | confeſs 
that we are ignorant of what we could not at- 
tain but at the expence of important know- 
ledge z and ſhall fatisfy our curioſity by making 
ſome uſeful obſervations on the Greeks of _ 


early NN nog | 


8 
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Perſia. 
CHAP. . 
| Of the fabulous and heroic Times, | | of 
T2 antiquity of the Greeks is univerſally 7 The firſt 
acknowledged, and they are ſaid to be de- gies. 
ſcended from Javan ſon of Japhet, which is an rus 


opinion not worthy of our ſpending time to exa · 
K 3 mine. 


* 
r 


e in 
Arcad. 
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mine. They were at firſt mere 0 wich ⸗ 


out any ideas ef reaſon, ſentiment, ſociety, or 
any thing which could make them to be dif 
tinguiſhed as men. Their firſt diſcoveries were, 


the. att of building huts, feeding upon acorns, 


and covering their bodies with the {kins of ani- 


mals. S far were they from having the ſmall- 


Foreigners 
eſtabliſhed 
in Greece. 


oſt idea of any kind of government; that they 
were even ignorant of marriage, and lived like 


wild beaſts. Such a ſpectaele is exctedingly hu- 


miliating for mankind; but it ſhews us what we 
owe td laws and arts, without which we ſhould: 
have {till continued in the ſame ſavage ſtate, 
About two thouſand years before che Chriſ- 
tian æra, a colony, perhaps of Egyptians, con- 
quered Greece, and, probably introduced the 
firſt ideas of religion; which has contributed 
more than any other means to civilize the hu- 
man race. Ic is 5 that the famous Ti- 


tans, Saturn, Jupiter, &c. Who were Afterwards 


worſhiped as gods, were the chiefs of that co 


Greece, 


lony. They made ho great prögrels; for their 


ancient manners till ſubſiſted when ſome new 
ſtrangers came to ſettle in their country, who 
collected their wandering families, taught them 
the comforts of focial life, and founded [ſome 
towns, or rather villages, whoſe names at afuture 
period becarne famous in hiſtory. Tue king- 


; doms of Athens, Argos, Sparta, and Thebes, 
Sb — n oem the boſom of barhatiſm. 


Obſtacles tb Di 
the progreſs.” 


of ſociety i in 


ent natural revolutions, - ſuch as delu ges 
and earth Uakes, which ſeem to have mW TO 


ſome iflar s in the Egeati ſea from the Conti. 
̃ nent, 
1 
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nent, greatly retarded the Abbe dnl, {a- 
cieties, and the culture of morals. in Greece; 
and theſe obſtacles were much increaſed by in- 
vaſions and perpetual ravages. - Attica, which 
is the country of Athens, being the moſt: bar- 
ren, experienced fewer of tek misfortunes z 
and the Athenians boaſted, that they ſprung from 
the country which they inhabited (AuwoySamc; g. 
Cecrops, an Egyptian, ſettled there fifteen hun- Athens 
dred and eighty- two years before our æra, and gut. ©? 
having married the daughter of King Aces 
ſueceeded to the throne. He founded the city 
of Athens, which was known at firſt by tbe 
name of Cecropia, and civilized theſe ſavage 
people, by introducing religion among them, 
and making them ſubmit to the laws of comju- 
on union, with which they were at that time ſo 

le acquainted, that the children were known 
by the name of their mothers. Other laws 

«gb eſtabliſned, and tribunals erected. The As He e- 

teopagus; which was a court inſtituted for the ae | 
puniſnment of murderers, is the moſt remark- 
able monument of Cecrops; no tribunal had 
ſo high a reputation: the trials were held du- 
ring the night, in the open air, and the judges 
were not allowed to hearken to the powers of 
eloquence, but to decide upon a ſimple expoſi - 
tion of facts; and if we may credit Demoſthe - 
| nes, they never paſſed an unjuſt ſentence. | 
Thus foreigners laid the foundation of civili- Danaus a and 
ation in Greece, The wt N Onions, who AT 


T # Autochthones, © . a | 
K 4 was 


THE mara — 


vas maſter of the of. Argos, intro - 
duced agriculture, and the E gyptian arts, into 


chat country. The Phenician — aſettled 


in Bceotia, peopled . Thebes. made them FT. 


quainted with. the culture of the vine, the art 


metals; ; laſtly, 


of melting and working 


taught them the precious foundation of exten- 


ſive chop by Zoltan them: to write 


El the alphabe 
The « paſſion I = Greeks mad of fable, 4 ie 
tance for to derive every thing from the Gods, not out 
fables. 


of gratitude, but vanity, gave a divine origin 
to theſe human inventions. Their unintelligible 
mythology darkened and rendered every thing 


unnatural, and disfigured the gods whom they 


had borrowed from che Egyptians and Pheni- 
cians, ſo that they could ſcarce be known: but 
through this obſeurity, we ſee the ſtruggles of 
barbariſm againſt the great benefactors E the - 
human race. Triptolemus, the companion of 


at Ceres, Who endeavoured to inſpire them with a 


| . 


| vw 


paſſion for agriculture, frequently run the riſk 
of being murdered a and Bacchus was expoſed 
to the ſame hazard, for procuring them the bene- 


it of the vine; which ſhews, that, in . 


as men are unhappy and ignorant, they are ſtu- 
pidly blind to their on intereſts; they reject 


the greateſt advantages if accompanied with la- 


bour, and the moſt ſalutary laws appear into - 
lerably burdenſome; they prefer idleneſs, licen · 


| e and all rhe hotrors of a ſavage ſtate, 


to the infinite advantages which are to be en- 
2 . A, dy TO" it impoſes laws tem 
i ai 
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clap bins they cannot — as may be ob- 


ſerved at this day in many parts of America. 
All over the world, even among civilized na- 
tions, we ſee mankind ſighing after happineſs, 


white they are ns =. e by we it 
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maybe — —— n | 
reeks divided, awd * the edna League and 
at a-nunaber of petty kings, always at war with e n= 


each other, at laſt became ſenſible that they err : 


could neither acquire ſtrength, nor ſecurity, but 


by forming an union. Amphyction, a little | 


time after Cecrops and Deucalion's deluge, in- 


troduced an eſtabliſhmeat, which became a 
maſter- ſtroke in politics. Twelve eities formed 
_— for their common intereſt, and twice 
every year ſent deputies to Thermopyle. 
Theſe formed the council of the Amphyctions, 
which became ſo celebrated in the Grecian 
hiſtory. They were the ultimate judges in the 
affairs of the confederacy, and quelled rebellions 
by force of arms. This reſpectable league was 


confirmed by their regard for religion, and the . ee | 


| council were in a particular manner charged to 


take care of the temple of Delphos, to which peo- Temple of 
ple came from all quarters to conſult the oracle Prrbor. = 


of Apollo. What effects cannot ſuch a motive 
have upon ſuperſtitious minds? ay Folld 1 be 


employed for a better purpoſ e 
The account of the Theban war, the pee 
dition of the Argonauts, and the ſiege of Troy. 


muſt be left to the poets, for here hiſtorical 
facts are drowned in fable; I ſhall therefore 

confine e to * a few obſervations. oh 
V 
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Theban The war of Thebes, where ſeveh kings enter. 
ed into 4 confederaey againſt Ereocles, is a 
-dreadful monument of fraternal hatred, Two 
brothers contended for the crown, and ſlew obe 
another, after having deluged their Country 
with- a torrent of blood, which in the end 
„ e! the deſtruction of the ciry. Though 
Sos v injuſtice of Etcotles ferret 45 
* Iynlices, yet all the Ancients locked upon the 
Jatter us unworthy ef interment, beeauſe he had 
Kindled the rage of war in his country; ſo re- 
gnant are the ſentiments — to am- 
bitzon and perſonal intereſt. ION 
Expedition 2, Phe expedition of the A Argonauts wo Colehis 
gonaure, About which a thoufand conjectures have been 
hazarded, was un attempt ſo much the mote 
bold; as the Greeks were bur little acquainted 
with navigation. Exceedingiy ignorant of . 
ſtronomy, they: feered their courſe by the gfeat 
Bear, and probably had neither ſounding leade, 
nor anchors. Their ſhips or barks wers eaſily 
Wragged along che ſhore 5 however, if we may 
believe Euſtathius, the famous commentator on 
Homer, the commeree of the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, was the great object of their expedition, 
Suppoſing this to be the caſe, it is maxter of a- 
ſtoniſhment, with what flender meat they ha. 
zarded fo great an undertak ing. 
The Tran What they performed a few years after in 
erg Aſia, makes a thoſt remarkable epocha in hiſ- 
The whole Grecian ſtates united to re- 
Vvleoenge an affront offered to a ſingle Greek, and 
| bs ns the power of Ttoy, nor hag! _ of 
4 ng 
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King Priam, could mme oonfinionay. 
The Aſiatic power was compelled, for the firſt 
time to ſubmit to European valour, and the fate 
of Paris will inform prihees, that the yielding 


to an unworthy paſſion may prove the ruin ...-  - 


their Country; © The taking of Troy is com- The + 

monly believed to have Happened eleven hun- . a 5. . 

dred and eighty-four years before Chtiſt, but before 

acrofrding to the chronology of the» Arundel Cit t 

— were found at Paros, it happeft the Arundel 

ed in the twelve hundred and ninth year. Lheſe ns 

—— fix the different epochas down | 
Cecrops to the time of Philip, and we 

have not a more certain guide in ancient chro- 

nology ; yet they were engraved only two hun- 

dred and dn dure years before the Chriſtian 

ia tigt ff Wo een 212 How 

The Trojan war og as ie to the in- Micfor- 

dereſt or the country, as it was truly glorious to _ e 

the Greeks:who: were engaged in the expedition ve of 

by reaſon of the diſbrders occaſi by the 

long abſence of their kings, and the enterprizes 

of — pirates, who ſeized: the opportu- 

nity of committing depredations upon the peo- 

ple; but about fourſcore years after, they ex- 

perienced much more fatal misfortunes. Her- 

cules had been exeluded from the crown of 

Mycenæ, notwithſtanding his famous exploits, 

and the Heraclidæ, his deſcendants, being er 

ſecuted, were obliged to quit Greece, but re- 

turned in arms, when the country, torn in 

pieces and dejected, was ready to fall a prey to 


pe, force: Argos, Sparta, and e 5 0 eo. 


- 
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| were ſubdued, and terror ſpread on at Ges, | 
which made ſeveral colonies croſs the ſea, to 

| ſettle in the iſlands, and on the coaſts of Aſia- 
Minor, of whom the Ionians, Eolians and Do. 

The laws of Tĩians are the moſt celebrated. Minos, King of 
CY Crete, whom the have made judge of Hel, 
d that he was 


poets 

had for a long time allege 
inſpired with à new ſyſtem of laws, which 
he deſired to eſtabliſn ; but if we are to judge 
from humanity, "theſe laws, though Lycurgus 
took them for his model, appear little entitled 
to be thought of miraculous origin, for they 
related chiefly to war, and never prevented diſ. 
fttturbances or civil diſcord. From a body of 
turbulent citizens, Minos formed gallant? war. 
Hors, © He did not allow young people to quel- 
tion the rectitude of the — they were 
— which was highly approved by Plato, 
dur could not fail to river prejudice and error, 
along with ſound principles. Cannot reſpect for 
 - the laws go hand in hand with common Tenſe? 
Celibacy was forbidden in Crete, and we are 
aſſured, contrary to all probability, that this le- 
giſlator permitted unnatural crimes, that fathers 
— not be burdened with too many children; 
for which alone he moſt 1 deſerved _—_ 
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painter of ancient manners, chat the The hero 

— — — times of barbariſm, In this 8 were + 
teſpect, we find Homer an excellent hiſtorian, 
and we may ſelect much intereſting knowledge, 
eyen from his fables. tt i, 49 Catan 
+ Theſe: kings, who. have been thought ſo 


ſubje&ts. They deliberated in a ſele& council; very 
and the deciſion was either approved or eech. 
ed in a general aſſembly. The prerogative of 
the prince was to give the firſt vote, to hear 
complaints, to judge of diſputes, and to oom · 
mand the troops; to which may be added, their 
preſiding in religious matters. Erectheus King 

of Athens was the firſt who ſepatated. the They — 
offices of 2 and king, which he did in — 
vour of his brother Butes; but we do not find un. 
that his example was followed. In one word, 
the Grecian government was like that of almoſt 
all barbarous nations, they were directed rather 
by eſtabliſned cuſtoms, than the authority of 
their chiefs, to whom they were but very little 
ſubjected. : 
War was the principal employment of the 
Greeks, who were ignorant of the law of na- 


tions, 


had very little authority ovet their Power — 5 
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The Gretks tions, which is ſo e to ſoften ing re. 
were übe, ſtrain its horrors. This law, which is founded 


law of na. upon the firſt principles of nature and morality, 


_— is at bottom the law of humanity $ to which 
law. mult be added, the mutual agreements entered 
„ different nations. The reciprocal duties 
of nations are the ſame with” choſe of indivi- 
duals. Self · preſervation makes it lawful for a 
man to uſe violence; but he who kills another, 
without being firſt attacked, or he who ſeizes 
another perſon's property by force, is à robber, 

and aſſaſſin, deſerving execration and public pu- 
niſhment. In the ſame manner, every unjuſt 
Var is an offence proportionably heinous, 1 

| occaſions more robberies and murders; and all 

wars are unjuſt when undertaken to giye vent to 

the paſſions, or hen they exceed the bounds of 
natural equity. Senſible minds can never hear 

that expreſſion, the right of the ſtrongeſt, but with 

horror; an expreſſion which muſt have been 
derived from the language of the Cannibals; 
however, ſuch was the right of the Greeks. 

It is a matter of doubt, whether the Greeks 

had any general idea of virtue, becauſe their 

What they word agern which expreſſes it, had no other ſig- 
. l in the firſt ages, but bravery. It 
muſt be allowed, that —— a ſtate of war, and 
perpetual invaſions, bravery might make up for 

the want of other virtues. Fierce in combat, 

and equally ſo after victory, they treated their 

| Ferocity in Priſoners as victims deſtined to cruelty; and the 
mu 9 women, even princeſſes, were reduced to ſlavery, 


L-ners, © as experienced ſufferings 1 worſe than 
| death; 


” „ 4s 
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a wo muſt (therefore have 2, 8 


of che repriſals. How many agg paſſed, be- 
fore men became ſenſible how much it was for 
their own advantage to do good to their fellows _. 
creatures, or as little harm as pallidle, when 00 n 
unfortunately” compelled to hurt them. 

The heroes, the great captains, mentioned in | 
Homer, were o ignorant of the art of ine ig- 
that the ſiege of Troy bore no reſemblance to r- ant of 
a ſiege. Their camp was at a conſiderable diſ- war, proved 
tance from the town, and an open plain be- nag 
tween, ſerved for the field of battle; no lines of 
cireumvallation, no attacks, no fcaling of walls, 
nor any warlike machines were to be ſeen. 
Bodily ſtrength accompliſhed every thing in 
their combats ; and no ſkill was ſhown but in 
darting their havelins; for the firſt ſtroke of the 
ſword: commonly decided the fate of the war- 
riors, Their chariots frequently made the con- 
ductors of no uſe in the field, and, in a thouſand 
rencounters, only ſerved to embarraſs the 
combatants; yet they were their only cavalry. 
In a word, the great art with them was to lay a 
ſnare, form an ambuſcade, or ſurpriſe a party. 
Their prineipal object was pillage; for their 
booty ſerved them for pay, and was ſhared be - 
tween the chiefs and the ſoldiers. This is ano- 
ther inſtanee, of the reſemblance of ma man- 
ners to thoſe of the Germans. 

The Greeian- fleet at the ſiege of Troy, con- 
ſiſted of twelve hundred veſſels, but the largeſt The num- 
of them, according to Homer, carried only a G 
hundred and twenty men. There was no iron get. 

| W 
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| employed in their confliiddicn, and the ” 
2 the ſaw was unknown; therefore they may 
be compared to the canoes of the Indian 
ſavages. _ 
The ancient We may for ſome idea of the navigation 
Greeks of the Greeks, from their exceſſive ignorance 


knew no- 


thing of a- Of aſtronomy. For a long time their year con- 

Laren. ſiſted of only three, four, or ſix months. They 

knew yery few of the conſtellations, and not 

one of the planets, but Venus; yet they be- 

lieved, till the time of Pythagoras, that the 

Venus of the morning was not the Venus of 

=. wo exe the evening. Certainly thoſe Egyptians and 

Se Phenicians who ſettled in Greece, did not car- 

but at e late ry the ſciences of their country along with them; 

en bur if they had, it is impoſſible that they could 

flouriſh 1 in theſe diſtricts, which were torn in 

pieces by war and diſcord. Learning, and the 

arts, have commonly proſpered in the boſom 

of peace and tranquility z and from that cauſe, 

the Greeks of Aſia- Minor were the. firſt who 
poſſeſſed the double advantage, of being happy 

| Homer was and well inſtructed. About. three CR 

Mit years after the Trojan war, that country was 
rendered famous by giving birth to Homer; 

whoſe two epic poems, notwithſtanding their 

faults, which a kind of literary fanaticiſm, has 


fruitleſsly endeavoured to palliate, are prodi- 
digies of genius, and ſources of much ex- 
cellent inſtruction. I dent of the ſublimi- 
ty of the poetry, the deſcriptions are ſo ac- 
curate, that they muſt be highly pleaſing .to 
all who have a defire to be nn with 
ancient manners. 


His 
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His peſcgtansoft thb Sterian feſtivals N 
ly ſhew the ruſticity of their manners. Even 
te kings knocked down a bull, or cut the 
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Rufticity of 
the heroic 
manners, 


throat ot a ram, with their on hands, lead them, | 


and cut them in pieces; and being unacquainted 


with roaſting, had them broiled. Agamemnon 


ſerved up the chine of an ox to Ajax. At their 


meals they were voracious and ſlovenly. Let us 


not be ſurpriſed at the foul language with which 


they publicly abuſed one another when in a paſ- 
ſion; even their gods were almoſt as e 


and as little maſters of their temper. 


By ſome ancient laws which were aſbribed to Laws in fa 
Triptolemus, they were prohibited from ict eee 
0 


animals, and they could only make offerings 


the fruits of the earth to the gods; but ſuperſti- 
tion aboliſned theſe regulations, which were ſo 
favourable to agriculture. Cecrops, in like man- 
ner, forbid the ſacrificing of animals. The firſt 
legiſlators were much attached to agriculture, 


being juſtly perſuaded that it muſt crvilize the 


people, and therefore limited the quantity of 


land which every one could poſſeſs; prohibited 
them from alienating the inheritance of their an- 
ceſtors, and from mortgaging lands in tillage. 


They ſhewed an equal attention to marriage: Other . 
and puniſned adultety, by making the guilty per- | 
ſon pay a fine to the huſband who could prove 


the offence, and the father of the diſloyal woman 


reſtored to his ſon- ih-. all the preſents which 
he had received before marriage. Though the 
eldeſt enjoyed particular privileges, yet he: ſue- 


ceſſion was ſhared among the children by lot. 
Murder was puniſhed with death, but they had 
Vr. I. L | no 
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no public officers for diſcovering the murderers; 3 


they remained at liberty — — the trial, and 


Eleufinian 
myſteries 
much cele- 
brated. 


pleaded in oppoſition to the relations of the de- 
ceaſed, who were the proſecutors. The mur- 
derer might fly, or make his peace with the 
friends of the perſon murdered; every crime 
might be remitted for a ſum of money. Such 

has been the juriſprudence of almoſt all barba- 

rous nations, and in We that of the Ger. 8 
mans. F & 3 
if we may betten 8 the mykte- 
ries of Eleuſis, a town near Athens, which were 
inſtituted in honour of Ceres, or, according to 


the fabulous traditions, by herſelf, were an ad- 


mirable method of ſoftening the manners of the 


people, and inſpiring them with wiſdom. . Among 
<«< many other advantages which we have derived 


40 from Athens, ſaid Cicero, this is the greateſt; 


“ for it has not only taught us to live cheerfully, 


„ but to die in peace, in the hope of a more 


Secrecy a 
reaſon for 
their being 
Goudted. 


* happy futurity.“ (De leg. 2.) There is rea- 


ſon to ſuppoſe that theſe — . like the Egyp- 
tian, concealed from the eyes of the vulgar, a 
doctrine, which was ſuperior to the common ſu- 

perſtitions, chiefly declaring the unity of God 
and a future ſtate; but the inviolable ſecrecy 1 in 
which they were enveloped, very. reaſonably in- 
fuſes diſtruſt. If they contained nothing but 
what was noble, true, and uſeful, wherefore be 


afraid of the light? Cato was ſurpriſed that 


<« ne ſoothſayer could look in the face of ano- 
<« ther without laughing; may not che ſame 
« thing be ſaid of two people initiated in theſe 
60 ee 2 This reflection of get | 
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ville will appear ſtill more juſt, if we cofifider 
that the Eleufinian myſteries were inſtituted in 
the days of barbariſm. (Vid. Mem. de Þ Acad. des 
Inſcrip. tom. xxi.) However, it muſt be owned, 9 
that philoſophers mightbe afraid of the inſpection 8 
of a people who were ſuperſtitious to a degree 
offanaticiſm. FF 
Oracles were blindly credited at that time; no- Oracles de- 
thing was done without conſulting them, and inge. 
the awk ward artifices of the prieſts and prieſt- and ſuper. 
eſſes impoſed upon every body. Oracles and . 
judicial aſtrology may be placed on a level; they _ 
were both the fruit of intereſted knavery and 
fooliſh ſuperſtition. Whatever wonders have 
been related, an unprejudiced mind can give no 
credit to them after the lighteſt examination. 
He will ſee equivocal anſwers artfully expreſſed, 
as if the Deity was afraid leſt the event ſhould 
give him the lie. He will find impoſtufes prov- 
ed, and there needs but one inſtance to give 
room for ſuſpecting many more. Oracles and 
divination are to be ſeen among the ſavages and 
all ignorant nations, which is an evident proof 7 
that they originate in the weakneſs of the human | 
mind. If the many millions of falſe predictions ' 
had been preſerved along with the few which 
chance has verified, there never could have been 
a ſerious queſtion about a ſubje& which mult be 
ſeen through at the firſt glance, if we will con- 
ſult common ſenſe inſtead of authorities. | | 
The extravagances of the religion, or mytho- Themytho- 
logy of the Greeks, are ſufficiently known, and 87,07 fn. 
attempts are made to explain them by ſyſtems explicable. 
and allegories; but it is like endeavouring to find 
OB. 3 - a meaning 


: 
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a meaning for the dreams of a man in the deliri- 


um of a fever. The nation received the gods 


which had been brought among them by ſtran- 
gers, to which they added ſome of their own 


creation; ignorance, and a paſſion for the marvel - 


lous, gave weight to all kinds of fables, and 
ſome minds were to be found naturally diſpoſed 


to believe even the moſt abſurd; undoubtedly 


Thetheolo- the poets followed the vulgar traditions. Homer 
3 and his cotemporary Heſiod, have with very 


God fall of good reaſon been called the theologians of the 

popu'2r 3- people. Though their Jupiter is ſuperior to the 

other Deities, and Heſiod in his Theogony ad- 

mits a chaos, from whence the world was pro- 

duced by a ſupreme power, yet the primitive 

truths diſappear in their works, like a drop of 

water in the ocean. It was reſerved for the 

philoſophers, if they could not eſtabliſh the truth, 

Sublime at, leaſt to cry down error. It is alleged that 

faſly Orpheus taught a ſublime theology before the 

-\crived to Trojan war, and ſome excellent poems upon the 
rpheus. e . R 

Deity, are aſcribed to him. Proclus quotes the 

following paſſage: Every thing that exiſts, what- 

ever halb been, or ſhall be, was originally contained. 

in the fruitful boſom of Jupiter. Jupiter is the 

firſt and the laſt, the beginning and the end; from 

him all beings are derived; Sc. The poet of the 

Argonauts is transformed into Plato. But proots: 

of ſuch a prodigy are wanting, and every thing 

cConſpires to ſhew the contrary... 

TheGrecks The Greek religion taught one thing truly 

bejieve'2 excellent, the belief of a future ſtate of rewards 

tate, and puniſhments. This doctrine of immortality 

is ſo noble in itſelf, and fo ſalutary in its conſe · 
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quences, that it is ſufficient to efface a multitude | 
of errors in religlous matters. Unfortunately 
the Elyſium and Hartarus of the ancients were 


painted in ridiculous colours, and it is naturally 


to be expected, that, by learning to deſpiſe the 


falſehoods which were introduced into the fable, 
the truth blended with it may likewiſe, ſooner 
or later, become contemptible. 


1 49 


We cannot conclude this article, withour ta- Unity "od . 
king notice of the Grecian games, which, in the Grecian 


their origin, were reſpectable inſtitutions, but, 


like all other eſtabliſhments whoſe utility depends 
upon certain circumſtances, degenerated into 
abuſe. Theſe games, by encouraging running, 
boxing: wreſtling, and other bodily exerciſes, 


2 men for war, inſpired them with that 
noble emulation, which from a motive of glory 


alone, bids defiance to fatigue and danger: they 


reconciled the Greeks who were at variance, and 


produced thoſe ſentiments of concord in their 
ſouls, which alone could make them happy. At 
that time, all hoſtilities ceaſed, they partook of 


the ſame pleaſures, they lived like men of one 


nation, and taſted all the comforts of a peaceful 
union; ſo that it muſt be ſtrange if they could 
wiſh it to be diſturbed. Yet afterwards, theſe 


games, 


The abuſes 
which were 


mes were one of the greateſt evils which befel the conte. 


reece, at the time when the Atbletæ formed 
a diſtinct profeſſion, exceſſively burdenſome. to 
the public, by the immenſe expence which they 
required; and a reliſh for public exhibitions be- 
came ſuch an unbridled paſſion, as to ſtifle eyery 


patriotic idea. Even in the time of Solon, the 


ViRtorious Athlete enjoyed conſiderable penſions, 
L 


* * i 


5 | which 5 


quence of 


theſe games. 


* 
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— whichhe thought it neceſſary to reduce. Theeyil 

had increaſed daily, from the time that Pericles 

(as we ſhall fee) ſacrificed the public good to the 
amuſements of the people. . 

Olympic The Olympic games, which were the moſt 

Vine famous of all, were ſaid to be eſtabliſhed by 

Pelops at Olympia in Peloponneſus, and were 

reſtored eight hundred and eighty-four years 

before our æra, and from that time were cele- 

Ohmpiads. brated every four years. The Olympiads, or in- 

tervals of four years from the one feſtival to the 

other, marked the chronological order of facts, 

the firſt beginning ſeven hundred and feventy- 

ſix years before Chrift. RNS ee 

It is now time to proceed to the hiſtorical ages, 

where we ſhall ſee liberty and laws paving the 

ay for the appearance of thoſe great men of 

whom. Greece had reaſon to be proud, inſtead 

of her fabulous divinities and barbarous heroes. 

'e ſhall profit nothing by acquiring a know- 

ledge of all the little ſtates in that ſmall coun · 

try, Sparta and Athens demand our whole at-- 
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Of the Government, Legiſlation, and Manners of 
as: SPARTA» 3 
TE Greeks being naturally turbulent, pro- 

voked by miſery. and oppreſſion, tired of 

obeying, as their kings had rendered themſelves 
unworchy of governing, ſome of them ſhook off 
the yoke, and their example was fo generally 
„ 1 ollowed, 


Revolution 
in Greece, 
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followed, that an almoſt total-revolution chang- * | 
ed the face of the country. The ancient Ling Eſtabliths 
doms having become republics, new plans of ;epuuuce. 
government were introduced, which ſtill retained | 
a tincture of barbariſm; but the whole being ſer 
| in agitation” by a ſpirit of Hberty, the people 
| only waited the appearance of geniuſes capable 
| of conduthing them, in order to ae —_— 
| gies of hergiſm. 
| Sparta, or Lacedemon, was deſtined to ſer e _— 
the example, though ſhe vecained her kings from 2 * 
a reſpect to their origin. For about nine hun. su.. 
dred years from the time that Peloponneſus had 
been retaken by the Heracſidæ, two princes of 
| that race always jointly occupied the throne. 
a This divided royalty, a fource of perpetual dif- 
f ſentions, tore in pieces a kingdom which was 
. unprovided with wholeſome laws, till Lycurgus 
| at laſt. appeared for the glory and ep of 
ö bis country. 
; He was the fon of Eunomus, king of Sparta, 2 C. 
65 who. was killed in an inſurrection. After the 8 
death of his eldeſt brother Polydectes, who had refuſes the 
no children, but left his widow pregnant, he 
aſcended the throne, in which he might eafily 
have ſupported himſelf, as this amorous prineeſs 
made him an offer of her hand, and promiſed; if 
ö he would: accept it, to procure an abortion. Ly- 
curgus looked upon the propoſal with horror; 
however he gained time by diſſembling, till the 
queen was delivered of a young prince, whom he 
acknowledged, and taking all poſſible care of 
him, {pic in quality of his tutor. 
L 4 2 kis 
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His travels, . This generous action, however, did not ſecure 
him from all ſuſpicion; he therefore retired, and 
trayelled into Crete and Ionia, and perhaps even 
into Egypt, to ſtudy the laws and cuſtoms of 
other countries. The Spartans lamented his re. 
treat, as diſturbances increaſed greatly during 
his abſence, and the two kings joined the voice 
of the people in begging him earneſtly to return: 
he therefore came back, and being convinced 
that neither a bad conſtitution. nor licentious 
people could be reformed by particular laws, 
he determined to cut to the quick, and at once 
introduce an entire new ſyſtem. Such an un- 


and his 
return, 
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\  dertaking required: both courage and prudence; 


Amizedgo- Lycurgus, without baniſhing royalty, which 
was ſhared by the two branches of the family of 


vernment 
conſiſting of 


erz. 


and following the example of Minos, whom he 
propoſed for his model, he made an oracle de- 


clare in his favour, that the people might think he 


Was inſpired. This was an important ſtep, but 
human aid was likewiſe neceſſary, and as per- 


ſuaſion alone was not ſufficient, he reſolved to 


ſtrike with terror; he therefore cauſed the prin- 
_ cipal citizens who approved his plan of reforma- 


tion, to appear under arms; ſo that, in the mo- 


ment of execution, there was none that dared to 


reſiſt. | 


three pow- the Heraclidæ, created a mixed government, 
where three powers mutually balanced each 
other. He ſcarcely left any thing to the kings 
but the command of the armies, and the reſpect 
'which was attached to the throne. He eſtabliſh- 
cd a ſenate, conſiſting of twenty-eight members 
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beſide the two kings, to counterbalance the in- 
fluence of the princes and people; ſo that the | 


royal authority might not degenerate into tyran- 


ny, nor popular liberty into rebellion. The duty 
of the ſenate: was to examine and propoſe the 
buſineſs of the ſtate, which che people had a 
right to approve or reject, and of courſe, were 
maſters of the legiſlative power; but what gave 
the ſenators an eminent advantage,' was their 
continuing for lite. wat £05 8 I 


* * * * 


po his work with ſolidity; their power lean- 
ng to deſpotiſm, was contrary to a republican 
353 


Lycurgus 


Though Herodotus and Xenophon aſcribe the Efablit- 


{ 
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Lycurgu* Lycurgus was ſenſible of the frailty and im. 


— becillity of laws unaccompanied with good mo- 

le, rals, he therefore united them, that they might 

mmutually ſupport one another. His intention, 

according to Plutarch, was to make a ſingle 

family of the Lacedemonian ſtate, where the 

whole people collected like bees, ſhould be em- 

| ployed for the general good of their country +, 

Fhis would have been chimerical in a large 

- kingdom, but Lycurgus realized an idea, which 

as fo greatly ſuperior to the common views of 

Be baniſhed. | To baniſh both poverty and riches, two fatal 

Babe, ®fources of corruption, all property was held in 

common, and the lands were equally divided. 

Inſtead of gold and ſilyer money, he ſubſtituted 

iron, which was exceſſively unwieldy, and could 

be of no value out of Sparta. He prohibited 

alli the arts which contributed to pleaſure and 

Inxucy, ordering that the floors of their houſes 

ſhould be made only with the hatchet, and the 

doors with a faw:: in a word, he deſtroyed the 

cauſes of inequality in civil life, and, by making 

- mniches conte mptible, or rather annihilating them, 

| he found means, in the midſt of general pover- 

ty, to prevent any individual from being really 

in want. In ſuch a ſtate, ſelfiſhneſs, fraud, 

injuſtice, voluptuouſneſs, and effeminacy mult 
periſh for want of nouriſnment. 

There were only vine thouſand inhabitants rec koned 


in the city, and thirty thouſand in the country. The ful 
were properly Spartans, and the others Lacedemonians. 


n 1 
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n. The being obliged to eat at public tables, Public 
o- WM which were exceſſively” frugal, ipreſerved' that 
ht quality and harmony, of Which the legiſlator 
n, knew the great importance; and there they re- 
le ceived conſtant leſſons of reaſon as well as ſo 
he Wl briety, by difcourſing upon uſeful ſubjects; 5 
n- when a delicate raillery was employed to correct 
| errors, but never exerciſed except with pru- 
ge dence, and inſtantly deſiſted from, when any 
ch one gave fighs of being hurt by it. Genuine 
o! Wl victue was more efficacious thah our deceitful 
tal But above all things, Lycurgus deſired that The chit 
in Bi the men ſhould be formed to his wiſhes'by a eg fur 
d. proper education; therefore made it one af thetherepublic, 
ed * objects of his care, and the ſucceſs 

vlly anfwered his expectations. The children, 
ed a; being the property of the ſtate, were bred 
nd . for the ftate. The nurſes did not bind them 
ſes WF tight in frraddling-cloaths, which made them 
the ſtrong, and well ſhaped ; they taught them not 
to be afraid in the dark, and never to complain 
0s WW but from: neceffity. At ſeven years of age, 
w WW they were given up to the public maſters, who 
„er. bred them all to the fame habits, as they were 
/ an to diſcharge the ſame duties: they were ac» 
ud, I cuſtomed to bear pain and fatigue; and to pay 
ul Bf the moſt ready obedience. Thoſe of them 
who particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, com- 
manded the reſt, but always in preſence of the __. 
wt elders, who were conſtantly attentive to'reprove Authority 
ind correct them. No action was looked upon den. 
The indifferent; even their plays were exerciſes 

of virtue and courage. Every old man looked 

* | upon 
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5 upon himſelf as: the facher of all the OY » and 
the youth found a cenſor in every old man, 
whoſe advice, wache and wiſdom Was to 

be reſpectect. 
The reaſon - If the children were obliged to ſteal their 


2288 food, which is a cuſtom cenſured by many 


to ſteal their Writers, there was no appearance of theft in the 


cCaſe, for they took nothing but what was given 
up to them by the laws. The intention of this 
inſtuution, was to habituate them early to the 
ſtratagems of war, to danger and vigilance. 
When they ſuffered themſelves to be diſcovered, 
they were ſeverely chaſtiſed. They could not 
become thieves, becauſe they had no motive to 
ſteal; but they became bold and expert, be: 
cauſe they were compelled to it. The Spartan 
manners juſtified the practice, otherwiſe it muſt 

have been a folly, or a dangerous vicſe. 
The we- While the body was hardened by labour, the 
—— 5 powers of the mind were cultivated at the ſame 
nr time; not by fruitleſs or tireſome ſtudies, but 
by a conſtant habit. of judging and reaſoning, 
The children were admitted to the public re- 
paſts, where they conſtantly heard converſations, 
which afforded them moſt excellent inſtruction. 
They were frequently interragated upon points 
of morality and politics; and their opinions 
were aſked about particular actions and particu- 
lar men, to which they were required to give 
immediate anſwers, in few words, and in a ju- 
dicious manner; from thence proceeded that 
quick penetration, that correct way of thinking, 


that nervous laconiſm, and thoſe fine ſayings, 


for which the Spartans were famous, The 
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energy of their ſtyle ſhews the ſtrength of their 
minds; and. their example proves, that every 
thing may be accompliſhed by perſeverance. 


Luycurgus extended his views ſtill farther, The wo- 
and if we may uſe the expreſſion, changed the ne, ba 
women into men, that feeble mothers might ciſes as well 


not tranſmit weakly conſtitutions to their chik * men. 


dren; He made the women perform manly exer- 
ciſes, - to render their bodies robuſt and healthy. 


He has been violently cenſured, for introducing 
cuſtoms which were repugnant to modeſty; 


and more particularly for making the girls ap- 


pear naked at the games, when they wreſtled or 
danced in public; yet, upon thoſe occaſions, 
they rouſed the young men to virtue, ſome- 
times ſpurring them on by praiſe, at other 
times by raillery. Plutarch apologizes for this 
cuſtom, and likewiſe for that of lending their 
wives to other men, that children of a more 
robuſt conſtitution and greater hopes might be 
reared for the ſtate. Modeſty was preſerved 
for a conſiderable time, by the influence of the 
laws. Some perſon aſking a Spartan, what pu- 


| niſhment was inflicted” upon adulterers, he re- 


pled, How can” there be an adulterer in Sparta? 
But debauchery having at laſt penetrated into 
the boſom of the republic, the cuſtoms juſtified: 
by ancient virtue, became an inveterate poiſon. 
The Spartan women were reckoned a diſgrace. 
to their ſex through all Greece, and Ariſtotle 
imputes thoſe diforders which ruined the ſtate, 


to their having loſt all regard for decency. _ The pow; 
While theſe women were proof againſt de- which the 
fires, the influence which they had over ther th. 


other men, 
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other ſex could not fail to be uſeful, for they 

were inſpired with; an heroic ſpirit, which the 

communicated. by their conduct. - Said a ſtran. 

ger to the wife af Leonidas, Jou are the only 

men wwho govern the: men. — Jes, laid the, and 

d ane the only women who are the mothers of men. 

But with ſuch an aſcendancy, if the women once 

came to be corrupted, to which they were too 

— expoſed in e the un of courk 
muſt be ruined. 

Laws C However, Lyons had reg gulated the com- 

_ pouns bile meree between the two ſexes: — ſevere laws, 

for a young huſband could not even fee his 

wife hut by-ealth; ſo that, far from being cur: 

rupted, or rendered effeminate by love, it proved 

Celibacy only an incentive to their duty. Celibacy was 

deſpiſed. held in contempt, and deprived of the honours 

and attentions Which were paid to old age. A 

young man ſcornedꝭ to riſe up at the approach of 


an illuſtrious commander, becauſe he had ne- 


ver been married, Lou have no children, ſaid he, 
' who may one day-fhew me or ſame reſpect, and 

"je up at- my approach. 
The Spar- All ſpeculative ſciences nd mechanical arts 
„. were prohibited; and, in time of peace, the 
zdlencſs, Citizens ſpent their lives in hunting and other 
exerciſes, or in uſeful converſations. Was this 
an idle life, as ſome writers aſſert? Undoubted- 
y it Was not; ſince no people ever exerted them- 
ſelves more zealouſly for the public good; but 
to find ſerious employment in their halls, where 
they were only engaged in converlation, it was 
neceſſary to be a Spartan: yet men who thirſted 
after knowledge could not want intereſting ſub- 


Jed, 
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ey jeftss for, in a free and virtuous ſtate, the affairs 

ey 5 the public become the concern of . My: 

n. dividual.  - 8 

uy The charge of ruſtic 1 ignorance. * appear f, Spartan rl 

nd equally unjuſt, when we reflect upon the arten 7 I 

en. ton which the Spartans ſhewed to the cultivas., 

ce tion of their reaſon. In proportion. as they 

oo diſdained the arts of ſophiſtry and oratory; they 

rc ſtudied to think and ſpeak properly, r attend- 

Ned to that kind of philoſophy, which, withous . 

m. being either 8 verboſe, forms the judg- 

vs, ment and corrects the morals; for to fpeak, like 

his Wl a Lacedemonjan and to philoſophize, were 

r- Ml reckoned the ſame thing. The Spartans loved 

ed poetry as a means of kindling the ſoul to virtue, 

ad animacing them with a deſire of performing 

s noble. actions; we cannot but approve of oc 
1 Wen ſong, preſerved, to us by nen ” 

A Mao! 

he, 
110 


| Cavans or 02D. MN. 
We We Warpe ng (tho? now grown ol, p 
Hardy in field, in battle beld. itt 


rts 0 HORUS OF YOUNG Aa: 


er We are ſo now: let who dates try, 
his Well conquer, or in combat die. 


** - - 


Cuorvs or Cattpbty, 


ut Whatever ye can do or tell, 
ere We one day will you both excel. 


vas LTuycurguss 
J., To judge of the plan adopted by Lycurgus, Finns. 
ib - Ne — — back to we age in which he ved, fdering the 


eircum- 
ds, 8 | w hen N ſtances, 
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| when he ſaw his country in che midſt of the dil- il 
turbances of Greece, in itſelf naturally weak, 
and agitated by faction, filled with diſorders, | 
and expoſed to the attacks of its neighbours, | 
His deſire was to form a warlike invincible re. 
Public, proof againſt the evils which corruption | 
roduces at home, and from thoſe to which | 
it is expoſed by aſſaults from abroad. A | 
moſt excellent deſign, and better executed than 
His laws any other plan of legiſlation. He did not com- 
not written. mit his laws to writing, becauſe he intended 
that they ſhould be impreſſed upon the hearts 
of the people by education. Whatever was 
not eſſential, and depended upon eircumſtan- 
ces, he thought might be truſted to the pru- 
dence of the citizens, when they had once im- 
bibed good principles; and at laſt ſucceeded in 
rendering a government durable, which was 
founded | upon auſterity of manners. If he ex- 
_ cluded ſtrangers ho brought nothing uſeful to | 
the ſtate, it was not, as Thucydides ſuppoſes, 
leſt they ſhould imitate the Spartan virtues, but 
from a dread that the latter might be contami- 
bee _ nated by foreign vices. His Eevexauoicly that law 
«von againſt admitting ſtrangers, excluded no deſerv- 
"ing man, nor any talent worthy of being receiv- 
ed in Lacedemon, but was only a barrier ſet up 
againſt contagion ; and it muſt be allowed that 
it was perfectly conſonant with his principal in- 
tention. | 
Spaten According to the views of whe legiſlator, the 
courages Spartan always lived as in camp; and when 
they marched to attack an enemy, it was not 
on with perfect compoſure, but an alacrity 
which 
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which nothing could diſturb, as if they were led 
on by a Divinity. Lycurgus was too well ac. Lycurgus 


wiſhed to 


quainted with the human heart, not to be ap- prevent am- 
prehenſive that this courage would generate am- dition. 
bition ; he therefore endeavoured to extirpate 


the ſeeds of that paſſion, from a perſuaſion that 


Sparta could not be truly happy, but by being 


ſatisfied with liberty and poverty ; and repelling 
its enemies, without a deſire either for dominion 
or conqueſt. 'He commanded them to carry on 
no war but in ſelf-defence; not to purſue a van- 
quiſhed enemy, or carry off their ſpoils; and 
to keep no fleet, leſt they ſhould be tempted to 
range the ſeas, 


An evident proof of the „en of theſe re- The let 
gulations ! in general, is the laſting effect which eee 


they produced. The paſſions which were kept Lycurgus. 


in ſubjection by their manners, except perhaps 
the ambition of leading the army, remained ſub- 
miſſive to the laws for the ſpace of five hundred 
years. Sparta obtained the eſteem and con- 
fidence, and was a long time the arbiter of 
Greece, becauſe of her ſuperior merit; but 
time which changes all things, at laſt under- 
mined and deſtroyed that noble ſtructufe; how- 
erer, its duration muſt appear aſtogjſhing to 
every one who will attend to the pr an of 
human nature. 


1 


1 am far from ſaying, that the manners of Sparta in- 


the Spartans were a perfect model; praiſe as 


well as cenſure may be carried too great A barbarous, | 


length, and while we extol an imaginary per- 
tection, we rob genuine virtue of her ſweeteſt 
charms. Spartan- auſterity carried to excels, 

A Vor. I. M preſents 
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| preſents to our view ſome objects which are 


ſhocking to humanity. It ſtifled pity and the 


natural affections; thoſe valuable ſentiments, 


which it would be dreadful not to be able to 


They put to conciliate with the duties of a citizen. It was 
death weak- 


ly children. horrid barbarity made them put to death chil- 
dren who were weakly, or of a delicate com- 


plexion, that they might have none but what 


were proper for making good ſoldiers; eſpe- 
, cially as the habit might be ſtrengthened, and 


military talents make up for the weakneſs of the 


Children body. It was another inſtance of unfeeling 
cruelly cruelty, that in order to accuſtom their children 
to endure pain, they ſcourged them, ſometimes 
even to death, at the altar of Diana, without 

Mothers their daring to utter a complaint. Mothers 
were too prided themſelves on receiving without emotion, 
infenbbie. nay even with tranſports of joy, the news of 
their ſons having died nobly in the field of bat- 


tle, as if love of country ought to extinguiſh | 


maternal tenderneſs. Such exceſſes gave a ſa- 

vage fierceneſs to the Spartan character, which 
frequently led them to commit acts of cruelty, 

Cruelty to It is impoſſible to read the account of their 

the Helotes. inhuman behaviour to the llotes, or Helotes, 

- without horror. Theſe were a neighbouring 

people whom they had reduced to ſlavery, and 

employed in agriculture and mechanical la- 

bours, treating them more like beaſts than men. 


9 They wiſhed to have their kings of good ſtature. The 
Ephori, according to Theophraſtus, condemned Archidamus 
to pay a fine for having married a very little woman, She 
will not give us kings, ſaid they, but e 


They 
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They not only intoxicated them, that they might | 


: inſpire their children with a deteſtation of 
I drunkenneſs and intemperance, but likewiſe 
2 ſent. their youth ſometimes to lie in ambuſh to 
murder them. They put to death every Helot, 


= 
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. who was diſtinguiſhed either for his ſize or mien, 

as an enemy of the Spartan nation. Such bar- 

barities could not be imputed to Lycurgus ; 
they began probably, ſays Plutarch, after the 

d ſlaves had rebelled againſt their maſters: but 

are they therefore leſs deteſtable? Let us not The rights 


ö 
ö 
| 
j 
ö 
ö 
| 


Ie ILL 3 8 g oy: 

| examine whether ſlavery is compatible with the f flaves. 
6 law of nature, except in caſes where the con- 

3 quered cannot be reſtored to liberty, without 

* the conquerors being expoſed to imminent dan- 

| ger. Let us not examine by what title the 

3 liberty of a man may be ſold, or how he can loſe 

of Wl it at his birth, though attached to his nature: 


the ancient practice of nations will find it diffi - 
4 cult to ſupport the enquiry. At leaſt, let us 
a. WW boldly ſay, that a ſlave does not ceaſe to be a 
Fi man; that his ſervices entitle him ſtill more to 
the rights of humanity; and to oppreſs him 
without juſt cauſe, is to afford him pretences 


eit J. : 1 

« bor taking arms againſt his oppreſſors. 

"hi If the Spartans had tempered their auſtere The Spar- 
9 tans deſerve 


14 virtues with gentleneſs, or if they had poſſeſſed great praiſe, 
the firſt of all virtues, humanity, they would notwith- 
have been entitled to higher encomiums; Dur BlY 
their contempt of riches, their love of glory, 

The and of their country; their obedience to the 

mus WM laws, and their heroic courage, have ranked 

She them above all other nations. An infinite num- 

ber of excellencies mark their character. They 


1ey M 2 | had 
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eee had in general that greatneſs of ſoul, which 

| made Pedaretus rejoice, when he was rejected 
from being one of the council of three hundred, 
and ſay, that be was happy, Sparta had fond 

three hundred citixens better than himſelf. © 

Leg faper- There was much leſs ſuperſtition among them 

among ne than the generality of other nations, and their 

nations, worſhip ſhewed the ſuperiority of their judgment. 
All the ſtatues of their deities, even that of Ve- 
nus, were clothed in armour, that religion might 
go hand in hand with politics. Their ſacrifices 
and offerings were of little value, that an uſe- 
leſs expence might not make them loſe a reliſh 
for piety, Long prayers were forbidden ; they 
only aſked of the gods to favour the deſerving; 
a prayer which Socrates held in higher eſtima- 

es tion, than all the. offerings and ceremonies of 
his country. Their buryings, like every thing 
elſe in Sparta, were without pomp, and con- 
duced to inſpire them with a contempt of death ; 
thus all their religious acts ſeemed to be directed 
by a practical hiloſo hy. 

The reaſon * was FR conſecrated to Fear, near 

Sn place where the Ephori aſſembled, becauſe 

to Fear. the Spartans, looked upon fear as an eſſential 
ſpring, of government; for, according to the 

- opinion of Plutarch, the moft timid with Paper 
to the laws, are the mo courageous againſt the 
enemy; and they who fear tbe leaſt to ſuffer, have 
the greateſt dread of being cenſured; and of this 
the Spartans are a proof. 

Precaution This famous republic, which preſided a long 

to have his time over the affairs of Greece, was eſtabliſhed 


| 3 about nine hundred years before the he tony 
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ra. Lycurgus found great obſtacles, but he 


ſurmounted, them all by dint of genius and pa- 
inviolable, he went to conſult the oracle of 
Delphos; but before he ſet out, he made the 
Spartans ſwear to obſerve them faithfully till his 


return; the oracle confirmed his laws, and de- 


105 


tience. It is ſaid, that to preſerve his ſtatutes - 


clared that, by obeying them, Sparta would 15 
* he 


come the moſt famous city in- the world: 


then ſtarved himſelf to death, that the Spartans 
might not be freed from their oath. Ihe cir- 


* 1 


cumſtances of his death are uncertain, and the 


marvellous, which is always. to be ſuſpected, 
cannot heighten. the glory of great men, but 
on the contrary, ipreads a. cloud over their 
merits. 4. wr * 


1 
. 
| 1118; 


From the time of Lycurgus tothe invaſion 


of the Perſians, the hiſtory.:of Sparta preſents 
us wich very few, objects which are intereſting, 


or can be authenticated. The Meſſenians, their 


neighbours, having engaged in two wars againſt 


this ſtate, Toft Ithome, and ſome other towns, 
and were at laſt efitirely ſubdued. From that 
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which were repaired by a long continued practice of 
TIES. © THYS Th: * 8 


virtue. 


_ deformed, and deſpiſed in his own country. 
e This 


War with 
the Meſſe- 
nians. 


1s rug Mison 


This ridiculous general ina the victory by 
the warlike enthuſiaſm with which his com 
 fitions inſpired the ſoldiers. This is evidently a 
poetical fiction. Let us rather believe the ex- 
- cellent ſayings aſcribed to Leon, one of the 
Spartan kings, who, when he. was aſked under 
| what kind of government men could live in 
the greateſt ſafety, replied, Under that where 
"the people are neither rich nor poor, where pro. 
 bity finas many friends, and fraud finds none. The 
_ fame prince ſaid one day, when ſpeaking of 
"thoſe who gained the prize at the Olympic 
games; Their glory would br much greater, if 
bey had taken as much pains to become virtuous, 
Theſte anecdotes are inſtructive, while the detail 
of the Argive and Mann wars are only 
tireſome. 2 Hp 
We ſhall ſoon ſee W the val of Sam 
* the picture which we muſt firſt draw of the 
former republic, will ſhew the difference of 
their character and their principles, and give an 
Idea of a new ſpecies ow * | 
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of tbe Republic of Athens till the « war Kain 
8 the Lerfrans. br 1247] 


ad ATTICA was long divided into Fe HOY 


— Sag pendent villages, till about the time of the 


2 by Trojan war, when Theſeus united the whole in- 
8 
about 1259 to One body, forming a kind of republic, of 


Je. which Athens was che capital. He divided the 


J Citizens 
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citizens into three claſſes, the nobles, the la- 


bourers, and the mechanics. The nobles, though 


fewer in number than the reſt, equalled, or ra- 
ther exceeded them in power, 'by holding all the 
dignities ; and this form of government ſubſiſt- 


ed till Codrus devoted himſelf to a porous Codrus 
© about 1095, 


death for the ſake of his country. 
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The Athenians breathed a ſpirit of indepen. The Ar- 


dence more than any other of the Grecian ſtates. chons. 


A quarrel between the two ſons of Codrus 
afforded an opportunity of aboliſhing royalty, 
when they declared that Jupiter was the ſole 
king of Athens; and the cares of government 


were committed to a ſer of magiſtrates, who 


were called Archons. Their magiſtracy, which 
for three centuries was perpetual and hereditary, 


had too great an appearance of royalty, its du- 
ration was therefore reduced at firſt to ten years, 
and afterwards became annual; that leſs um- 


brage might be given by a divided authority, 
nine e archons were choſen, and the chief of the 
nine, was called the Archon, and gave his name 
to the current year. 


Athens had not as yet any written laws, e Before J. C. 


fore the deciſions of the magiſtrates depended ©: 


upon their ideas of what was juſt or unjuſt; that 
is to ſay, frequently upon caprice, for where 
rules are wanting, every thing is arbitrary, and 
the conſequent diforders ſhewed the neceſſity of 


having fixed laws. Draco, a virtuous archon, Dracs the 


about ſix hundred and twenty-four years before 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſeemed worthy of the glorious em- 
ployment of being a legiſlator, but he run into 


an exceſs of ſeverity. All crimes without di- 
M + ˙ ſtinction 


legiſlator, 
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| #00 mg "indica he puniſhed e ; — that to 
9 r him even the ſlighteſt ſeemed to deſerve death, 
and he could find no other puniſhment for the 
greateſt. A moſt abfurd and cruel maxim, which, 
under a pretence of baniſhing vice, muſt annihi. 
late ſociety. Even if inanimate things (ſuch 
as a ſtatue) had killed a man by accident, he 
ordered them to be proſecuted, and carried out 
of the ſtate with execrations, to inſpire men 
with a deteſtation of murder. Theſe trifling 
i Vir which are not undeſerving of ridi- 
- cule, ſeem rather to diſgrace than to eſtabliſh 
legiſlation, The laws. of Draco written in blood, 
as the Ancients ſaid, deſtroyed themſelves, be. 
cauſe they were impracticable. 
| Divifons a. This yoke once broken, the Athenians, guid- 
a.. ed by the natural impulſe of their genius, paſſed 
from extreme ſubjection to exceſſive licentiouſ- 
nels, and every one wiſhed to have the form of 
government modelled to his own liking and par- 
-ticular intereſt. The mountaineers, who were 
poor, wiſhed for a democracy; the rich inha- 
bitants of the plains preferred ariſtocracy; thoſe 
on the ſea · coaſts infiſted upon a mixed govern- 
ment, as the beſt calculated for the general in- 
tereſt. Solon had the glory of gaining the 
confidence of all parties, and in this critical 
juncture was choſen legiſlator. 
Before j. o. Solon was eminent by his birth, and had improv- 
59% ed his mind by travelling, and more particu- 
larly, by his. progreſs in philoſophy, which at 
that time was employed for the improvement of 
politics; he was of a ſtudious diſpoſition, an 


amiable man, and a good citizen, for he even 
refuſed 


Solon a new 
| legiſlator. 
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refuſed royalty; and undoubtedly  could- have 


eſtabliſhed an excellent body of laws, if he had 
hearkened. only to the dictates of his own rea- 


ſon, and not been miſled by national preju- 


169 


dices; but deſirous to pleaſe all parties, he He wines 
temporiſed between them, ſo as to ſuffer the CNET 


ſeeds of every evil to remain. He ſaid himſelf, 
that his laws were the beſt the Athenians were 
capable of receiving. If that be the cafe,” A- 


thens was not qualified to admit of a good form 
of government, and the legiſlator ought not to + 


be blamed. 


The chief power was lodged in the hands of The demo- 


the people, and the magiſtracy entruſted to the 


be better judged, provided their authority had 
been ſufficient to preſcribe rules to the people, 
and counterbalance irs power, otherwiſe the 
want of a perfect equilibrium could not fail to 


cratical 


form of 
principal members of the ſtate. Nothing could veramenr. - 


be injurious. Though the citizens who were Four orders 
rich, or of genteel fortunes, formed three of the f eisen. 


orders, and the poor only the fourth, yet the 


laſt, by being the moſt numerous, found from 


the arrangement of the legiſlator, that they 
were the arbiters in affairs of the greateſt con- 
ſequence ; which was giving up the republic to 
a reſtleſs, turbulent, blind populace: In the 
public aſſemblies, whether general or particular, 
every individual had a right to vote on the ſub- 
jects of peace or war, the finances, or whatever 


immediately concerned the ſtate; to, theſe The com- 


meetings they had a right to appeal from 


mon people 
maſters of 


the ſentence of the ſenate z and Solon made his thcir delibe- 


laws obſcure, that this right might frequently j, 


0 


tions, and 
dges of 
be the laws, 
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be uſed. Thus the laws, which * to be 
equally ſimple and intelligible, ſince they are the 
common rule of civil life, became the ſubje& 
of diſputes, and the loweſt order of the people 
carrying it againſt the other three, became the 
judges of what they were little capable of deter. 
mining: we ſhall frequently ſee in the courſe of 
their hiſtory, that this expoſed the republic to 
the greateſt evils. 
The ſenate, On the other hand, the ſenate, as eſtabliſhed 
Hoes ang by Solon, conſiſting of four hundred perſons 
too weak, (a hundred of each tribe *) which they afterwards 
increaſed to ſix hundred, was either too nume- 
rous to deliberate with prudence, or had not a 
ſufficient aſcendency over the multitude. The 
common aſſemblies of the people were held al- 
moſt every eight days, where every citizen of 
fifty years of age had the privilege of ſpeaking, 
ſo that the talents of a corrupted or ſeditious 
orator might eafily overpower the prudence of 
the ſenators, who had only a right to propoſe the 
| buſineſs of the meeting; from whence there muſt | 
have been a perpetual conteſt between the head 
and the members, and of courſe, dreadful con. 
vulſions through the whole body. I am ſurprized, 
. faid Anacharſis the Scythian to Solon, 20 ſee that 
with you, the wiſe men have only the privilege of 
conſulting, while the fools have the power to deter- 
mine. Experience proved that Anacharſis was 


right, 
* Cecrops had divided the people of Athens into 82 tribes 


which muſt not be confounded with the claſſes of Solon, The 
number of tribes was afterwards increaſed to ten, 
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ſecute whoever did an injury to another; and 
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The only poſſible remedy for this inconveni- Solon wh 
ence was the reſtoration of the Areopagus, which Areopagus, 
had been almoſt annihilated by Draco, who had 232 
ſubſtituted the tribunal of the Epbetæ in its ſtead, on es 
Solon re-eſtabliſhed it with all its ancient digni- 


ty, committing to it the inſpection of public af- 
fairs, and more particularly the education of 
youth (a matter ſo neglected in our days, yet of 
ſuch infinite conſequence), and it was compoſed - 
ſolely of the ſenior Archons. This change could 
not fail to be of great benefit to the ſtate, but 
though the Areopagus was highly reſpected, yet 
it was not a ſufficient barrier againſt popular 


commotions; an unbridled multitude, with the 


whole power in their hands, when hurried on by 


paſſion, does not hearken to the leſſons of pru- 


dence, - | 


The particular laws of Solon were ſuperior to panicutr 


his general form of government, and ought to 1» 
be ſtudied by thoſe who have a deſire to be ac- 


quainted with the principles of civil ſociety ; I inſo 
ſhall therefore mention ſome of them, upon which 
attention may be employed to advantage. After 
having aboliſhed all the laws of Draco, except 
| thoſe againſt murder, he reſtrained the ſeverity 
of creditors, and prohibited impriſonment for 


debt. Mounteſquieu obſerves, that this ſhould 


not be extended to commerce, becauſe the ge- 
neral intereſt would be injured. It is added, 


that he cancelled the debts, more eaſily to extri- 
cate the poor from miſery and oppreſſion. To 
inſpire a zeal in favour of all the members of the 
ſtate, he ordained that every citizen might pro- 


that 
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that in all factions and inſurre&ions; where the 
public peace was broken, every citizen ſhould 

be obliged to join one party or the other, becauſe 

the prudent man would certainly take the right 

| fide, and be moſt capable of bringing about an 
accommodation. He determined that thoſe who 

bad no children, might leave their fortunes to 
whom they pleaſed. Till that time wills were 
unknown, —. the next heir ſucceeded, ſo that 

| there was at leaſt the advantage of the fortune 
Azainft remaining in the family. Any man convicted 
N living an idle life, after the third aceuſation, 
bad fathers, wag, reckoned infamous; and the Areopagus 
carefully enquired by what means every perſon 
ſubſiſted. He borrowed this law from the Egyp- 

tians, and modetn nations would do well to profit 

2 it, If a ſon either fooliſhly waſted his father's 
property, or refuſed to ſupport his parents, he was 
Kleie declared infamous: but if they had not 

bred him to ſome buſineſs, he was neither obliged 

to maintain them, nor ſubjected to the penalties 

of this law. By this means, both the father 

and the children were concerned to fulfil the 

views of nature and of ſociety. Women brought 

no fortune to their huſbands but three gowns, 

on porti- and ſome moveables of little value. Portions, 
ons, £990. which were leſs neceſſary in republics, might 
tizens killed make a kind of dangerous traffic of marriage, 
ia ar, and likewiſe tear in pieces a family fortune. A 
citizen who kept compaby with diſſolute women 

vas excluded from ſpeaking in the aſſemblies of 

the people, becauſe by his manners he had ren- 


dered himſelf unworthy of their daf dende. 


An 
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An Archon guilty of drunkenneſs was to be put 
to death: ſo eſſential a virtue is temperance in 
a magiſtrate. Children whoſe fathers were kill- 
ed in the ſervice of their country, were to be 

educated at the public expence, till the age of 
twenty-one. This was an effectual means of 
encouraging and ſupporting valour, as infamy 
was a moſt uſeful. puniſhment for cowardice. 
Piſiſtratus, ſome time after, ordered that ſoldiers 
maimed in war ſhould be ſupported at the ex- 
pence of the republic. 

Any perſon accuſing another who had not a Law con- 
fifth part of the votes in his favour, was obliged cis a- 
to pay a heavy fine. © Solon, ſays the cele- 

« brated Monteſquieu, knew how to prevent the 

« abuſe which the people might make of the right jugments 
« of judging crimes, and therefore the Areopa- N eee 
„ ous had a power of reviſing their ſentences, o: oi. 

« that in caſe that tribunal thought the perſon 

* accuſed, was unjuſtly acquitted, he might be 

9 brought again to his trial before the people; 

« or if he was unjuſtly condemned, the execu- 

« tion of the ſentence might be ſtopped till the 

© affair was re-examined : an excellent law, 

* which ſubjected the people to the cenſure of 
the power which they moſt reſpected, and in- 
<« deed, even to their own.” (Eſprit des. Loix, 

1 6. ch. 5.) Wherefore then ſo many inſtances 
of enormous injuſtice ini Athens? 

The oftraciſm is very well known, by which the The oſtta- 
moſt illuſtrious men of the republic, upon being «in. 
ſuſpected, were baniſhed for ten years. It was 
not intended as a diſgraceful puniſhment, but by _ 
oy” of 3 to 8 the jealouſy of the 

people. 
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people. Six thouſand votes were needful to 
carry it againſt the perſon proſecuted. The 
number — citizens not exceeding twenty thou- 
ſand, an irreproachable character ſeemed to be 
in ſafety ; however, ingratitude, envy, and ca- 
bal, ſometimes triumphed even over virtue. 
The date and the author of this political inſtitu- 
tion are unknown; ſome aſcribing it to Theſeus, 
while others ſay that it was poſterior to Solon. 
The oſtraciſm, known by other names, prevail- 
ed in ſeveral democracies, but as it was not re- 
ſtrained by good laws, it could only be produc - 

tive of miſchief. 
Sumptuary Without dwelling too * upon particulars, 
lv. it is proper to obſerve that the Athenian legiſla- 
tor limited the expences of the women, thoſe of 
burials and religious ceremonies; objects which 
are of more or leſs conſequence to the public, 
according to the nature and wealth of the ſtate, 
Foreigners Foreigners were permitted to reſide in Athens, 


excluded but excluded from having any ſhare in the go· 


from a ſhare 
in the go- vernment, and a law was paſſed, making it ca- 


verament- pital for them to intrude into a aſſemblies of 
the people. | 


Thoughts of It is certain that Solon, ig well he might 


Anacharks be acquainted with the true principles, did not 
on laws, Attain the great purpoſe of legiſlation, the peace 
and happineſs of the people. We may judge 
by the following anecdote. Anacharſis ſpeaking 

to him one day, of the uſeleſſneſs of laws, com- 

pared them to cobwebs, in which the feeble and 

weak are catched, but which are broken through 

by the rich and powerful, Men keep their agree- 

ments, replied. 1 wheu they have no induce- 

| menen. 
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nent to violate them, and this is exattly the caſe 
with regard to my laws; I accommodate them ſo to 


the intereſt of the people, that all will be ſenſible it 


is much better to obſerve than to infringe them, Can 


any more proper means be contrived either in 


morals or politics, to attach people to a ſenſe of 
their duty, than convincing them that it is their 
intereſt? And muſt they not find it ſo in a good 
government, where every thing tends to the 
public happineſs, and the advantage of indivi- 
duals is always united with the good of the com- 
munity ? If the effects then did not correſpond 
with the expectations of the legiſlator, it is be- 
cauſe the mode of goverment and the laws which 


he eſtabliſhed, were not accommodated: to the 
true intereſt of the Athenians. Anacharſis was 
miſtaken in ſuppoſing that one part of the body 


litic muſt always be exempt from the laws; 
and perbaps Solon was wrong in not giving his 


ſufficient ſtrength to reſtrain the multitude: but 


it muſt be allowed, that it was too difficult an 


undertaking, to govern ſuch an untractable 


people as the Athenians. Who knows but their 


new laws were the very beſt which they would 
conſent to receive? F 


Before the death of the legiſlator, that fickle The diſuſt 
people gave vent to their national character, by "Lapis 
propoling to him every day to make ſome alter- 
ations. He was fo diſguſted that he quitted his 
native country, and they allowed him to remain 
abſent for ten years. He improved his know- 


ledge during his travels, while the people at 


home were preparing for a new revolution, and 
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at his return he found the evil incurable. - Piſi- Ambition 


ſtratus, 


of P iſiſtra· 
us, 
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ſtratus, who was his relation, rich, generous, po. 
poular, ſkilled in the art of dazzling the citizens 
by his ſplendid talents, and of gaining them by 
deceitful careſſes, ſecretly aimed at obtaining the 
ſovereign power; Solon, who ſaw into his pur- 
poſes, ſaid to him, Were it not for your ambition, 
| you are the beſt of the Athenians. It is not un- 
He makes common to fee virtues changed into vices by this 
mene paſſion, and Piſiſtatus forfeited his honour, that 
the tate, he might riſe to power. He wounded himſelf 
one day with his own hand, and running into 
the ſtreets covered with blood, implored the 
protection of the people, whole enemies, he pre- 
tended, had made an attempt upon his life. One 
of his accomplices immediately propoſed that a 
- guard ſhould be appointed to protect the perſon 
- - of ſovaluablea citizen, and when granted, it was 
employed by Piſiſtratus to take poſſeſſion of the 

citadel, and eſtabliſh his authority. : 
The deaty Solon fruitleſsly attempted to revive in the 
ef Solon. minds of the people, a love of liberty; and when 
the uſurper one day, ſent to know what had in- 
ſpired him with ſuch raſhneſs, he boldly replied, 
My old age; and at laſt not being able to endure 
ſueh a melancholy proſpect, he bid an eternal 
adieu' to Athens, and died at a very advanced 
gage. All poſterity has been loud in his praiſes, 
and the noble deſire of ſeeking inſtruction attend- 
ed him to the laſt, I grow old, ſaid he, learning 
many things. Some verſes of gallantry which he 
- compoſed in his youth, could not injure his cha- 
racter; his many virtues and conſtant labour for 
the public good, juſtly ſecured him the reputa- 
Kinn of eine | 


A tyrant 
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A tyrant (the ancients gave that name to every pisfratus 
vſurper, and frequently to their lawful kings) rege. 
could not live unmoleſted, eſpecially in ſuch a bine. 
turbulent city as Athens. Notwithſtanding the 
abilities and pleaſing manners of Piſiſtratus, he 
was very ſoon obliged to betake himſelf to flight; 

g but was reſtored by Megacles, one of the chief con- 

5 ſpirators, upon condition of marrying his daughter. 

: According to Herodotus, a woman dreſſed like 
c Minerva, accompanied Piſiſtratus in a chariot, , 
. and made the people receive him as if he had been 
brought back by the goddeſs herſelf. Popular ſu- 


4 perſtition ſupplied impoſtors with extraordinary 
5 reſources ;but however the factions revived, and 
4 Piſiſtratus was obliged once more to retire; yet, 
= after having remained eleven years in exile, he 


recovered his power by a ſtratagem. 

After this, he adopted a better ſyſtem of go- To prevent 
vernment; inſtead of bringing the inhabitants ee, be 
of the country into the city, as was done by the the people 
famous Theſeus, he prudently obliged chem to n ea. 
attend to the cares of agriculture ; and certain 
ly great advantages were gained, whether effet- 
ed by perſuaſion or authority; the market-place 
was no longer filled with people ready to engage 
in cabals; turbulent men were employed in agri= 
culture, which diverted them from every other 
object, and made them more attentive to the 
produce of their own labour, than to the affairs 
of government; they cleared waſte lands, and im- 
proved others, Piſiſtratus made them pay a tenth 
tor the ſupport of the ſtate ; to which they did 
not conſent without murmuring; but the ſeverity. 
of the tax was ſoftened by his humanity, and 
the ſweets of peace were enjoyed by the improv- 

. Oo ers 
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He encon- ers of the country. As another means of mak. 
20g. kel. ing the people tractable, he encouraged the arts 
ences... and ſciences. He made the Athenians acquaint. 
| ed with the poetry of Homer, erected ſome 
magnificent buildings,” and laid the. foundation 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympius; in one word, 
he inſtructed princes in the art of governing, 
and though an uſurper, he reconciled the people 
to a yoke which ſeemed to lecure PO hap- 
; 8 | N | | 
Before J. O. His two ſon; Mipparctve 100 Hi ippias, ſhared 
3 the ſovereign authority. The firſt poſſeſſed all 
Pifitratus, the good qualities of the father, but was aſſaſſi- 
| nates by Ariſtogiton and Harmodius, who were 
his perſonal enemies; the other was naturally 
of a mild temper, but being provoked by the mur. 
der of his brother, and ſeeing the danger to which 
his on perſon was expoſed, indulged himlclt 
in an exceſs of ſeverity, which rendered him 
odious. When Ariſtogiton was put to torture, 
inſtead of his accomplices, he named ſeveral of 
cke friends of Hippias, who were inſtantly put 
to death; and then concluded, by telling the 
tyrant in an inſulting manner, I nom know none 
Zut pour ſelf," deſerving of death. A woman whoſe 
nate was Leena, was expoled to the ſame tor. 
ture; dreading leſt the pain ſhould extort ſuch 
4 confeſſion from her as was wanted, fhe bit off 
Popular go- her tongue. This ſtriking incident revived the 
 vernment nationaf ſpirit; the tyrant was obliged to fly 
and the popular government was reſtored. We 
mall ſee the Roman liberty ring geg from a 
cauſe” nearly ne . 
den 45 Spar 
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Sparta had aſſiſted the Athenians againſt the 


ſons of Piſiſtratus, but, ſoon took up arms 


to give them new maſters, and even to reſtore ben fight- 


Hippias. Such conduct was inconſiſtent with 
that virtue which has been ſo greatly cele- 
brated, but a deſire of preſiding in the affairs of 
Greece, was the great failing of the Spartans: 
they began to be jealous of the power of Athens; 
they were afraid that liberty would increaſe both 
its ſtrength and reputation, and they did not 
chooſe to have any rivals. We ſhall ſee even the 
rivalſhip of thoſe ſtates become fatal. Before 
we take a view. of theſe two republics, contend- 


ing againſt the powers of Alla, let us reflect one 


moment upon the difference of their character, 
and the progreſs of the human mind among the 
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not the ſame, or the genius of the people wa 
not .ſuited to receive the ſame kind of laws, 
Sparta and Athens formed a very extraordinary 
contraſt.. The one was devoted entirely to war, 
and no citizen could have any other Object to 
engage his attention, nor chooſe any other em- 
loyment; he mult therefore either ptove a 
ero, or renounce his country: the other, receiv- 
ed all the arts, and evxry Kind of learning; every 
Athenian was obliged to be a ſoldier in caſes of 
neceſſity, but he might alſo be whatever he pleaſ- 
ed, provided he was engaged in ſome employ- 
ment. There, a rigorous poverty deſtroyed the pro 
prings of avarice and ſelt-intereſt, and chained 


. Lycurgus, and Solon having followed quite Difference 
Gfferent tyltems, either becauſe their ideas were Zern 
| as Athens, 
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pp every paſſion but thoſe which prompted to 
glory or promoting the good of the ſtate : here, 
the proſpect of wealth encouraged induftry, 
commerce, and genius, and the heart was equally 
engaged in advancing public and private intereſt, 
There, the habit of implicit obedience was contrac- 
ted from the cradle, and continued through life; 
and the generals or magiſtrates needed only to 
give the ſignal to have their purpoſes immedi- 
ately executed: here, they endured ſubjection 
and reſtraint with impatience; loved licentiouſ. 
neſs under the name of liberty, giving themſelves 
up to their unbridled fancy, and often infulted 
the laws and the magiſtrates, becauſe their power 
was too weak, to prevent their becoming the ſport 
of a popular aſſembly. : | 
The exceſſive auſterity of the Spartans, which 
from education became a ſecond nature, -con- 
firmed a government, founded upon the manners, 
and the ſtrength of government in its turn, ſup- 
ported that againſt the propenſities of human 
nature. The Athenian manners, ſoftened by a 
reliſh for pleaſures, and wavering from a want of 
eſtabliſned principles, could not be amended by 
a bad plan of government, and therefore could 
not fail to increaſe the miſchief. We ſhall ſee 
the haughty, inflexible, and imperious Spartan 
aways anxious to command, often become cruel 
and unjuſt in following a regular ſyſtem of po- 
litics: the Athenians, valiant, brave, ingenious, 
induſtrious, gentle, and polite, but vain, trifling 
and inconſtant, will diſtinguiſh themfelves by 
glorious actions and noble works, amidſt an in- 
— | . fllnite 
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invented by Theſpis; and though the legiſlator 
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finite ner of faults, which will bring on the 


ruin of the ſtate. This parallel will help to ex. 


plain the events. 

The manner in which theſe two ſtates whites The Athe - 
their ſlaves, ſufficiently diſplays the difference of n 
their character. In compariſon of the Helotes, faves with 
the, Athenian ſlaves were the happieſt of man- ; None. 
kind. In caſe of grievances, they had a right 
to apply to juſtice for redreſs againſt their maſters: 
they were allowed to purchaſe land, and to re- 
deem themſelves, when they had amaſſed a ſuf- 
ficient ſum for that purpoſe, they were often 
made free, as a recompence for their ſervices, 
or from pure generoſity, and then they made 
choice of patrons who protected their intereſts, 

As much as the Helotes juſtly deteſted the Spar- 
tans, ſo much ought the Athenian ſlaves to have 
been attached to their maſters, if it were poſſible 
to inſpire a love for ſlavery. To 

This humanity, which extended even to the Learning 
brutes, certainly proceeded in a great meaſure f 
from the cultivation of the mind. A taſte for 
learning, which contributes ſo much to ſoften 
the manners, had already begun to be diſplayed 
in Attica. In the time of Solon, the drama was Theatre, 

rary. 
upbraided him with having uttered falſehoods in 
public, the dramatic art, properly directed, might 
prove equally a ſource of pleaſure and inſtruc- 
tion. Piſiſtratus enriched Athens with a public 
library; and his fon Hipparchus entertained the Poets at 
poet Simonides at his court, to which he like-575 come 
mit invited Anacreon, whoſe verſes ſtill W chus. 

* 35 the | 
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the world by their elegant limplicity. Archi. 


lochus, Steſichorus, Alceus, and Sappho, had al- 
ready brought lyric poetry into vogue. The 
«ancient Greek colonies boaſted that theirs was 
-*_. . the country of celebrated writers: nothing is ſo 
5 fapourable for genius as peace and happineſs, 
| which they for a long time enjoyed. 
Philoſocby ,” Where the rays. of literature and taſte exert 
at firſt was 8 | Ke een 71 
confined to their influence on genius, they produce the 
morals and happieſt effects: new ideas ſpring up in crouds; 
- poli the true and the beautiful are ſought after; men 
ſceking inſtruction, find it neceſſary .to ſtudy ; 
and philoſophy begins to dawn. Happily, it was 
firſt directed to the moſt eſſential objects, morals 
and politics, It was natural that ſtudious people, 
in a land of liberty, ſhould at firſt employ them- 
ſelves in whatever could contribute. to the hap- 

pineſs of mankind, or the good of the ſtate. 
Converſs-, Plutarch mentions a converſation of ancient 
tion ot ancie 


ent ſages. 


ſages, diſputing upon the following gueſtion, 
What is the moſt perfect kind of 1 govern- 
ment? To which they made the following an- 

ſwers. Solon ſaid, it was that 2vhere an injury done | 
to an individual was felt by the whole: Bias; where 
the late reigned inſtead of a monarch: Thales; where 
the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor: 
Anacharſis; where virtue is honoured, and vice 
detefted: Piitacus; where dignities are conferred 
only upon the deſerving, and never upon the wicked: 
_ ., Cleobulus; where the people are more afraid of 
..- genſure than the lau: Chilo; where the laws, and 
rot orators, are hearkened to, and baue . 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, whoſe gueſts they 
T5 : e e Wert 
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were, concluded-in favour of that popular go- 
vernment which approaches the neareſt to ariſto- 
cracy, where a few virtuous men hold the reins. 


Though this converſation is probably fictitious, 


it ſnews us upon what ſubjects the philoſophers 


employed their minds before they became ſo- 
phiſts. 


133 


However, Thales of Miletus in Ionia, who is Aſtronomy, 


placed at the head of the ſeven Grecian ſages, 


diviſion of 


the year by 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf likewiſe by his ſpeculative 7 1 468 


philolophy, which we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion in. another place. He was an aſtronomer, 
but was excelled by Solon in that ſcience, which 
was little known to the Greeks... Thales divided 
the year into twelve months of thirty days, and 
perceiving his miſtake, corre&ed ir by another 
error, for he. intercalated a whole month at the 
end of every ſecond year. Solon improved the 
ear of Thales, by making ir purely a lunar 


year of three hundred and fifry- four: days, and 
intercalated twenty-three days at the end of every 


ſecond year, to make it ſquare with the true 
year. This was making a great advance in 
Greece, ſince they were even unacquainted with 


the diviſion of the week into ſeven days. The 


Egyptians and the Phenicians had been infinitely 
more learned for a number of ages | 


At this time the fine arts had begun to be per- Architec- 


fected. The two firſt orders of architecture, the 
Doric, and the Tonic, had been invented; and 


the genius of that time ſeemed to pave the way 
for the ages of Pericles and Philip. Corinth ſet 


the CONES of maritime commerce, and united 
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wealth and ſplendour to liberty. In a word, 
Greece arrived at the period of bright and ſolid 
glory, which at firſt was the produce of war and 
patriotiſm, but in the end was the effect of 
genius univerſally exerciſed. 
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From the beginning of the war againſt the Perſians, 
till the government of Pericles. 


„ 
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., I. 
Beginning of the war againſt the Perfians. Mil- 
trades viftorious at Marathon. © 


Mob war be in itſelf dreadful, as it 

' preſents nothing to our view but men 
killed by men, and ruins covered with human 
blood, it becomes a ſource of noble and ſurpri- 
ſing actions, when undertaken or carried on for 
ſelf-defence, by citizens who unite diſcipline and 
military ſkill, to the moſt heroic courage. To 
meet the greateſt dangers, to deſpiſe death, to 
make up for the want of numbers by dint of 
genius and bravery, to improve the ſmalleſt ad- 
vantages, to repair the greateſt misfortunes, to 
overcome enemies who think themſelves almoſt 
certain of victory, to ſave the lives and liberties 
of the people, to deſerve acknowledgments and 
immortal renown for important ſervices, gr in 
| _ 4 
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ſome degree, deface thoſe horrors which are in- 
ſeparable from every bloody enterprize. The 
war between the Greeks and Perſians, from the 
greatneſs of the object, will be found particular- 
ly intereſting. YEE | 

We left the great empire of Cyrus in poſſeſſion Couſe of 
of Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, whoſe ambition 
confined within too narrow limits in Aſia, made 
him thirſt. after new conqueſts. A defire of 
revenge, added to this inſatiable paſſion, inſpired 1 
him with the ſcheme of ſubduing Greece. The Before I. c. 
lonians having rebelled againſt him, applied for“ 

rotection to the Greeks in Europe. Cleomenes, 
Ling of Sparta, protector of the tyrant Hippias, 
that had been driven out of Athens, refuſed to 
aſſiſt the Ionians, but the more generous Athe- 
nians granted them twenty ſhips. Athens was Athens de- 
provoked againſt the Perſians, who had received loan . 
Hippias into their country with a deſign of re- Sint Pa- 
ſtoring him, and at that time the enthuſiaſm of 
liberty was in the - greateſt fermentation: the 
people wha had languiſhed under the fons of 
Piſiſtratus, from the moment of their burſting 
theſe chains, began to be animated with the 
moſt heroic ſpirit. _ 


| The Ionians thought they had gainedtheirliber- Darius ar. 


ty, upon their marching into Lydia, and deſtroy- abe 
ing Sardisz but Darius was very ſoon revenged Srecce. 
by the deſtruction of Miletus, when he forced 
Ionia, and the neighbouring iſlands, to return to 
their obedience. He then ſent heralds into 
Greece to demand earth and water, that is to 

unite - 
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their indignation, the Spartans put to death two 
of the heralds, whoſe perſons the law of nations 
"ought to have rendered ſacred; but ſeveral cities 
ſubmitted, particularly Egina, fituated near 
= . . Athens, in the Egean ſea. The Athenians com: 
>... plained of this cowardice to the Spartans, who 
prefided at the Grecian confederacy, and the 
chief of the Eginetæ were ſeized as traitors to 
their country. It was a great happineſs for 
Greece, that a crowd of little ſtates; totally in- 
dependent on one another, were fo united by 
treaties. and reciprocal obligations, that their 
common intereſt had the force of a law, and that 
'a kind of general tribunal was authoriſed to pu- 
niſn treachery, Without ſuch an advantage, 
they muſt have ſoon ſubmitted to the yoke. 
Abe pe. Darius fent, an army by land, and likewiſe a 
2 fleet, to execute his project: his fleet was wreck- 
Fete. ed in doubling Cape Athos, called at preſent 
Capo Santo; and the Thracians attacked and dil- 
perſed his army in the night, which was com- 
manded by Mardonius, an unexperienced young 
nobleman. A greater army, under better gene- 
rals, came pouring in upon Attica, after hav 
ing plundered Eretria in the Iſle of Eubea, 
Atbens he Athens being in danger, applied to the confe. 
keirstheaF- derates for the neceffary aid, and Sparta promiſed 
the allies, to grant it, but declared that they muſt wait a 
few days, becauſe the religious cuflom prevent. 
ed them from taking the field before the full 
moon; a ſuperſtition moſt tg of that 
„Wife and warlike republic. The other ſtates were 
| truck dumb with conſternation, except ws 


| 
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which ſent them a; thouſand Kehting men; 10 | 
that they were obliged, for the firlt time, to arm 
their ſlaves., _ RT en Wl 17 


5 4 


men, and the Perſians had more than a hundred tn 


» ten 


thouſand *, This great inequality may be look W. 


* 


gene- 


It was neceſſary to determine whether they Mikiades. 


ſhould attack the enemy, or wait for them with- 7920s. 


in the walls of the city, and the laſt meaſure. 
keming to be the moſt ſecure, carried the great- 


eſt number of votes but Miltiades vehcured to 


inſiſt upon the firſt, as neceſſary in their ſitua- 
tion, where a vigorous effort was wanted. The 
virtuous Ariſtides, who was one of the generals, 
ſupported the opinion of Miltiades, and prevailed; 

* Rollin makes their army a hundred thouſand foot, ant 


ten thouſand horſe; after- having ſa id. in the preceding page, 
that they were five hundred thouſand, | Juſtin makes them 
fix hundred thouſand,” Cornelius Nepes with more probabi- 
lty, ſuppoſes them only ten times the number of the Athent- 


* 


ans. Whom ſhall we believe? E 
| | and 


attack the. 
enemy. 
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and being convinced that one chief was needful 
for the execution, when his day of command 
came, generouſly reſigned it to that great man, 
 _..__ and all the reſt followed his example. | 
Before j. C. The battle of Marathon was the triumph of 


—_ atriotiſm. The military art, which was but 

Marathon. little known before that time, completely ſecond- 

ed Athenian valour. Miltiades drew up his 

army at the foot of a mountain, covering both 

flanks, that he might not be ſurrounded; and to 

ſecure the greateſt reſources, he placed his prin- 

_ . cipal ſtrength in the wings. The Greeks ruſhed 

on to the engagement, and the enemy were 

thrown into diſorder by that unexpected impe- 

tuoſity; the two wings having routed thoſe of 

the Perſians, poured in upon the main body of 

their army, which could no longer reſiſt, and 

the whole were put to flight. Hippias was lain 

in the battle, at a time when he undoubtedly 

flattered himſelf that he would reduce his country 

PW C 

pref This great army which Darius had ordered to 

thePerfians, fend all the Athenians to him in chains, and 

Which had brought marble on purpoſe to erect 

trophies, fled with the greateſt precipitation to 

the ſhips, ſeven of which were taken, and many 

of the reſt burnt by the conquerors. The Spar- 

tans arrived next day, after a forced march of 

three days: they would have reckoned the delay 

a crime, if ſuperſtition had not impoſed it upon 
them as a duty. 8 | 

Glory, the Glory was then the reward of great men, and 

1 ſufficient for republican virtue. Monuments 

6 were erected in honour of the ſlain; a painting 

was made of the battle of Marathon, and all the 
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favour which was ſhewn to Miltiades, was to 
repreſent him in the picture at the head of his 
colleagues. 5 

Who could ſuſpect that the preſerver of his n of 
country ſhould become a victim of ingratitude ? 75 ü u- 
but the Athenians were always ſodiſtruſtful, that tiades. 
the leaſt ſuſpicion. made them forget the greateſt 
ſervices. Miltiades having required a fleet, in 
order to puniſh the people of the iſlands who | _ 
had betrayed the common intereſt, attacked Pa- 
tos; but after à long ſiege, in which he was 5 
wounded, he miſcarried in the enterprize, and 
returned to Athens. Whether, as Herodotus 
ſays, perſonal hatred prompted him to this un- 
dertaking, or that the people could not reproach 
him with any fault but his misfortune, is uncer- 
tain; he was moſt unjuſtly treated as a criminal. 
He was accuſed, and condemned to pay a fine of 
fifty talents *, a ſum equal to the expence of the 
fleet. Not N in a ſituation to diſcharge ſuch 
a fine, this moſt reſpectable hero, who had re- 
fuſed the ſovereign power in Cherſoneſus, led 
he might devote his ſervice to his country, die 
in priſon. | 1 


. 670 if with Budeus we . Mina at 3. 4s. oh 
or L. 9300, if we adopt the calculation of Agricola, * 
makes the Mina only n to 34. 25. 
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2667 3113 et 77! of Greece by Kerxass. 
| e AFFE ER the, death. of Wies, two 5 2 
and Themi- . illuſtrious citizens, Ariſtides, and Themiſ- 
gn, e e n conduCtiogthe 
Difference public affairs, A 1 ifference o C es Prin- 


their cha- 
83 ciples ee a remarkable diſagreement be- 


' piaciples. tWeen them from their earlieſt years, Axiſtides, 


% 


of an auſtere and irreproachable virtue, deteſted 
Whatever 112 not Perfectly conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt Juſt ice, and very We 5 the appli- 
cation of the followi verſe Eſchylus, Which ä 
was made ta him 44.5 Ahe audience at thc 

a Fes bis. defare i 1 to. be "truly Juſt, Dat 10 af 

the. MIS of conſummate. virtue. 5 
| pr be — ful of fire, boldneſs, and ambition, Was 
|. at all ſcrupulous about the means provided 
2 lecure: ſucceſs, making is principles 
-ealily bend to times an ee leſs anxi- 
ous to deſerve, than to procure, admirers and al- 
ſociates; he could not fail, with ſuch uncommona- 
bilities (as his preceptor had foretold), either 
to do a great deal of good, or great harm, to his 

country. 

Tbeir y. Athens had always been a 1 of political 
eee diſputes. When the ſyſtem of government in a 


tes differ 
em. free ſtate is bad, parties differ on its fundamen- 


4 


tals. Ariſtides having imbibed the maxims of 
_ Lycurgus, who laid the a under neceſſar) 
F reſtraint, 


BRITANNICVM| 
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reſtraint,.. was inclined to Ariſtocracy. Themiſ« 


tocles, whoſe intereſt it was to flatter the people, 
declared for democracy; and the ſirname Juſt, 


wm. 


which was univerſally given to his rival, did not 


in the leaſt wound his pride, becauſe he foreſaw 


that this honourable appellation could not be 
pleaſing, even to thoſe who beſtowed it; and 
that it would become a motive for hatred and 
jealouſy. |  Þ | 


Jo get rid of ſuch a rival, whom he always Themito- 


found differing in opinion from him, he em- 
ployed even the title, which-was an evidence of 
ſuperior virtue, as a mean of accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, by repreſenting Ariſtides as a ſovereign 
judge in all caſes; as a monarch whoſe word 
was a law, without having occaſion for the trap- 


pings of royalty. His emiſſaries filled the minds 


of the people with ſuſpicions, till they at laſt 
inſiſted on the oſtraciſm. It was a cuſtom to 
write the name of the perſon they deſired to 
have baniſhed upon a ſhell (opparer). A pea- 
fant who could not write, and was unacquaints 
ed with the perſon of Ariſtides, preſented him 
with a ſnell, deſiring him to write the name of 


cles renders 


Ariſtides 
ſuſpected. 


Oftraciſm 


againft 


Ariſtides, 


Ariſtides upon it: M hat injury bas this man 


done to you ?' ſand this virtuous, citizen. None at. 
all, replied the peaſant, hut I am tired of hears 


ing him iuceſſautly called the Jusr: Upon which | 


Ariſtides wrote his own name. There were at 
leaſt fix thouſand votes againſt him, for that 
number was required by the law; and he re- 


ceived his ſentence with reſignation, ſaying at 


ſetting out upon his exile, I pray the gods may 
UD) ML 2 550 aig „ 0-90-0008 
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not ſuffer the Athenians to bave cauſe to remember 
Ariſtides. | FO TESTER, | 
Foreſight After ſuch an unworthy action, Themiſtocles 
ia Themif- muſt have been loaded with reproach to the 
lateſt poſterity, if he had not ſoon after done 
ſuch noble fervices to his country. Nobody 
had more extenſive views in either war or poli- 
tics, and no man was more proper for putting 
them in execution. Far from being lulled into 
ſecurity, like the reſt of the Athenians, who 
thought that the victory gained at Marathon 
delivered them from all danger, he looked up- 
on the war with the Perſians as ſcarce begun, 
and did not doubt but it would continue to 
rage with fury. He reflected upon the weak- 
neſs and the reſources of Athens; and obſerv- 

ing, that though they were advantageouſſy 
ſituated for having a fleet, yet they were inferior 
in that reſpect to their neighbours the Eginetæ; 
and being convinced that nothing but a er 
naval force could preſerve the ſtate, increaſe 
their wealth, or advance their power, he attach- 
ed himſelf chiefly. to this object; and perſuaded 
the Athenians to dedicate the produce of cheir 
.. filver mines, which was uſually ſhared equally 
among the people, to the purpoſe of fitting out 
a fleet: from this fund they built a hundred 
galleys, which proved the bulwark of the re- 
public. NEST #2) 149 
- Anenptef Tf it had not been for this precaution, and 
mann theſe meaſures, Greece muſt have been infal- 
Greece, libly deſtroyed. Darius was preparing to in- 
vade the country, with all the power of Alia, 

when he was taken ill, and died; vey his ſon 

| | N 8 EXKerxxes, 


— 


#5 #0 


5 
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Bl Nerxes, inheriting his father's: reſentment, and 
adding to it all the heat of a haughty impetu - 
ous youth *, after having made immenſe pre- 
parations, ſent to demand earth and water. 
Themiſtocles, to animate. his countrymen {till 
ore, by depriving, them, of every hope of ac · 
„eee for it was neceſſary either to pres: 
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| ſerve their liberty, or to be buried with it, put 
do death the interpreter who explained the King 
h of Perlia's declaration : and by this 8 proceed - 

ing laid them under the neceſſity of being in- 
JJC 
Nerxes, in the mean time, at the head of ati Prodigious 


J 

; innumerable army, which Herodotus, and Rol- Kenles. 

ö lin after him, make to amount to five millions, 

two hundred thouſand men, including the ſea- 

men, and all the followers of the army, came 

A in triumph to cruſh a petty, nation, which he 

4 deſpiſed, Diodorus Siculus, as well as Pliny, 

! Elian, and many other writers, leſſen the num : 
* ber of the army greatly. Though Herodotus's/Heredotus 
; calculation is evidently abſurd, ſome people ſay c, 
« that he deſerves the greateſt credit, becauſe heabcur the 


* lived at the time of this expedition; but we his ugs 


need only attend to his narration, the ſpeeches, tion. 
q the dreams, and the circumſtances which he 
adapts to them, to diſtruſt his evidence. He 


4 * Xerxes was a ſon of a ſecond marriage, by the Princeſs, © ©” 

Atoſſa, daughter of Cyrus, whom Darius married when. he 
l was upon the throne. Darius preferred him before hie 
n- ehildren of the firſt marriage, and appointed him his ſue- 


ceſſor, as the eldeſt ſon of the King, though not the eldeſt 
fon of Darius. A Spartan ſuggeſted this diſtinction, ſay - 
g it was the cuſtom in Sparta. | | 


% EEE. 
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ſeems rather to have imitated Homer, than to 


bude ritten like FIT | He! repreſents 


Xerkes, at one time as a philoſopher, niclcing 

into tears at the fight of this intenſe” mult. 
tude, of Whom not one would Be found exitt- 
ing in à hundred years; at another time, as x 
- furious madman; ordering the ſea to be ſcourged, 
becauſe a tempeſt had broken the bridge of 
boats, over which bis troops Were to have 

paſſed” the Helleſpont (at prefent the” Datda- 

nelles); and all the wörkmen to be puniſhed, 2s 

if they could have chained the winds. and waves. 

+ - "Herodotus ſays, that Xerxes opened à paſſage 
or his fleet throtigh mount Athos, bur modern 

_ travellers deny that füch à work was ever per- 

| | formed, ian f 6 - + 80 0 9 85 ith | 
Jut coſe Is it not amazing how Grecian fables could 
. for diſtruſt Aue Hno 1 Ad lu ble iterd ? By 
zog the pole upon ſo many valuable writers? By 
| Greeks, copying them, hiſtory is deprived of probabil: 
ty, and critical enquiry becomes uſeleſs. Muſt 
woe lock upon the Perſians as barbarians, be- 
cauſe the Greeks called them fo? Is it not 
well known; that they were a civilized and 
ffouriſhing nation, at the time when Greece was 
immerſed in a ſtate of horrid barbarity ? + Grecian 
vanity, which well deferves to be proverbial, 

ſhould: make us attentive how we give credit to 

their details, and the more ſo, as we can derive 

very little benefit from them  _ 8 
Demaratus Demaratus, one of the kings of Lacedemon, 
Sparta fed had been for ſome time baniſhed, becauſe in his 
to Perſia Country, as he ſaid himſelf, the law was more 
ee. powerful than the kings. He ſought an aſylum 
in Perſia, and was received there with Rey 


* 
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10 m 24 {4.5 TIA al” 100. 1041 212. * ii (eig. 
j: r 101 5 Eerxes having reviewed his troops. jt What, = 


aſked * if the Greeks durſt wait his apprdach; Nees e 
to Which he frankly. replied; ee In Wish i: e 
gard to the Spartan, that the, love pfchberty ß 
would. wake, them.lend a deaf rar to c very pro. 
polalz and though. they Wäerereduced do., bhr a 
jandful of, men, they would got decline (ba nf 
combatecicTher. are fte, added he, bur they — 
a implicit 1 hedience; to the lan ; and bur 
a conquer diet gad the even 

erifed 655 aſſertion. The ſubſequent narra- 
55 will now ſhew. what, Überty is capable of 
executing againiſt, deſpotic power. why 3208 
The Spartans;and Athenians haying ernie Sparta and 
ed by Demaratus himfelf, of che invaſion r - 0 
ith. which they were threatened;  endeavoureit . 
to animate; all the Grecian ſtates to take up arms 
for the general cauſe; but fear in ſome; anda 
kalouſy; of the command in others, detachect 
almoſt all the allics from the confederacy; yet 
they were not leſs diſpoſed to make a vigorous 
defence. The Athenians made haſte to chooſe 
their general. An arrogant avaricious h bl. 
whoſe name was-Epicydes,, ſet —— up as the g gt _ 
rival of Themiſtocles, and as le are al- — 4 
ways. calily deceived; he was upan ——— "i 
being preferred, when Themiſtocles knowing 
his weak fide, loaded him vith preſents, and 
prevailed with him to deſiſt, and thus got 
himſelf appointed to the command. The pub- 
lie good required it. In ſuch ſituations a ann 
of ſuperior abilities, without tranſgreſſing the 
bounds of mgdeſty, may do himſelf juſtice, 
and employ all his influence to procure an em- 

> i _ ploymenr, 155 
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ployment, where honour is ſurrounded wit 


danger. 2 


Bau * Trough 8 had Ritsd our thu: 


miral of he thirds the fleet, the Spartans contended with 
feet. them forthe right of commanding, and all the 
allies having declared in their favour, Eurybia- 
des, who by no means deſerved ir; was choſen 


' Prudent admiral. Themiſtocles, from the dread of a 


conduct of 


Themiſto- TUPTUre, conſented, and told the Athenians, that 


cles, they ſhould not hefitate to yield that honour to 


the Spartans, provided did their duty. 
He — 5 — Rr of his mode- 
ration before this, by ſupporting a decree fot 
recalling thoſe that were in exile, particularly 
Ariſtides. The union of theſe two illuſtrious 
rivals in the neceſſities of the ſtate, is one of 
the moſt affecting leſſons which can be given to 


patriotiſm, and we ſhall ſee its effects by what 
follows. 9 


| | Before] car laſt. eres arrived at Thertopyl#, a 


very narrow paſſage; where he was met by four 

_ thouſand men, under the command of Leoni. 

Buttle of das king of Sparta. The Perſian monarch ha- 
is, ving fruitleſsly attempted to corrupt him, wrote 
dt him in the ſtyle of a maſter, commanding 
aim to lay down his arms; to which Leonidas 
replied like a Spartan, Come and tate then. 

The enemy were repulſed, notwithſtanding theit 
prodigious numbers, but unfortunately they 
diſcovered a path by which they ed the 
ſummit without being perceived, ſo that the 


| Leonida Poſt could be no longer defended. Leonidas 


fellwith his with three hundred Spartans, after having ob- 


 iged the reſt of the Greeks to retire, wg not * 
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6 Ban attacking the” Perſians, devoting him 1 

ſelf to certain death, either for the honour of 

his country, or to intimidate the enemy by a 
rodigy of valour. All theſe heroes fell in the 

Belg, except one who brought the news, and 

ho Was treated as an infamous deſerter in 

Hors, till he gloriouſly wiped out the dif race 

the: firſt opportunity. The Arnphyctions xed 

up. the following inſcription at Thermopylæ 
ſome time after, which is moſt admirable even 

for its ſimplicity. Paſſenger, declare at Lacede- 

non, that we died here in obegiente to its laws. 

The paſſage of Thermopylz colt Xerxes The Greeks 
twenty. thouſand men, a 4 final loſs for ſuch a che Olym- 
nymerous army, without ſuppoſing, as ſome pic games 
credulous hiſtorians have done, that it amounted poraies” 
to three milions of fighting men, or even atheirdage ©. 
quarter of that number; for it ſeemed that his? 
opponents who. had only eleven thouſand two 
hundred men, could not poſſibly eſcape utter 
deſtruction. He continued his march, marking 
I his way with fire and deſolation; and enquiring 
1 how the Greeks were employed, Was 1 they 
vere celebrating the Olympic games, of Which 
8 he received ſome account, particularly that a 
limple olive crown was the prize fo eagerly, 
contended for; upon which, one of his |fa+. 
lt i traps exclaimed, pat men to rontend only for 
ey Ponour { 

However, Athens was on * brink of do- Athens Reb 
ſtruction; the Peleponneſians forfook them, to r 
d fortify themſelves behind the Isthmus of Co- 
. dach, Tbe oracle had declared, that Athens 
10 could find no luer but in We of wood, This 

Q 3 or acle, 
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Themiſto- oracle, ee e by Themiſtocles, 


cles makes 


them quiz abled Him to lead "the people Where he p ea: 
the city. and: finding,” that th tt ty 880 SED 


againſt" ſuch a wee ' enemi and t hat th 
fea was their only ylum, he Dee them 
that their ſnips were the Walls of wood meant 
by the oracle, and that the gods "rhemſelyc 
commanded them to embark. A5 religion at- a 
tached the Athenians to their homes, to ther 
om places, and their temples, 3 higher mo. 
tive of the ſame kind was . to ma e them 
withdraw from the ci bis reat difficulty 
obtained A decree, Auen tha wth great thoul; 
be committed t to the ee "of: Minerva, and 
A e Al the citizens capable of ſerving ſhould 90 
on board the ips, PS one taking p roper 
wealures for the ſafety of his family. Las 


12 They parted ſhedding floods of tears, ao 
« rage "gi citizens" of 'Trezenz in Argolis generouſly 


chens. 


received the women, ch Idren, and old men, and 
Provided for their ſubfiſtance. Some of the 
Citizens being obſtinately refolyed to remain, | 
ſhiit'themſelves yp in the citadel, whoſe walls 
being bf wood ſeemed. to them as intended by. 
the oracle, and they defended it till they were 
all killed. Xerxes bein this fortification, and 
enjoyed the pleaſure of revenge, without being 
_ to forclee * Apen e. 55 
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rhe By a ym _ Sales, Pigs) 4 deen the 
M eus on of the Penfuns from Greece.” 


F [RST naval engagement, which was fou 

A r Arrewifiun, though not decifive, 0 TO 
yas 7 mg advantage to the Greeks, by in- 1g Furs. 
bructiog them in the management of their-ſhips, biates, * 
and convincing them that they could oppoſe 

the enemy, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his 
fleet. They again rendezvouſed in the Straits 

of Salamis, where a council was held to decide 
on their future motions. Eurybiades, and a ma- 
jority of the council, were for gaining the Gulph 

of Corinth, that they might be ready to defend 
beloponneſus. Themiſtocles inſiſted, that it 
would be an unpardonable fault to quit the . 
Strait, where the Perſian fleet had not room to 

act: Stritte, but heur ken, ſaid he to Eurybiades, 

who in the heat of the diſpute had threatened 

him with his cane. This expreſſion had fuck 

an effect upon the Spartan, that from that mo- 

ment he gave himſelf up to the direction of 
Themiſtocles. Happily, that falſe honour whick 
barbarians have introduced amongſt us, was 
unknown to them; they knew how to felplle; an 

injury, or to revenge it gloriouſſr. | 
If Xerxes had followed the advice of Arte- 1 The pre- 
mifia Queen of Halicarnaſſus, a ſenſible heroic {notion of 
woman Who accompanied him, he would have 
avoided a hazardous battle, and by advancing 
N 0 have r the ra without 

(#54 24 = Wy. 
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ky of ruining their fleet at one blow. "This 
advice determined him, and he immediately gave 
orders to engage, while he placed himſelf upon 
an eminence, that his preſence might animate 
his troops. A great prince would have animate 

ed them by his example. 
| angle I Ir was at this time that Atiftides, like a true 
dd: citizen, came from his command at Egina to 
rait. age join Themiſtocles, no perſonal enmity being 
their coun- Ahle to cool his zeal for his country. After ha- 

1 ving invited him to put an end to their differen- 

ces, he offered to ſerve under him, and to aſſiſt 
in his councils. Themiſtocles was too great 
man not to be ſenſible of the value of ſuch 
offers, and from that moment a mutual confi- 
dence took Paco: an infallible prelage- of 
ſucceſs. 

Battle of The battle of 8 like that of "> IO 
ſhewed that an excellent general is alone almo 
equivalent to an army; and Themiſtocles, without 
having the title, yet diſcharged the duties. He 

| knew how to take the advantage of the wind, 

and drew up the fleet in excellent order. The 

Perſian ſhips were heavy, and too numerous to 

d di in ſuch a narrow ſtrait, ſo that they run into 

_ confuſion, and could not reſiſt the Greeks, who, 

9 watch leſs than four hundred Gl diſperſed a 
ma 
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naval armament, ſaid to have conſiſted of more 
3 two thouſand, The courage of Queen Ai,. 
Artemiſia gave room for ſaying, that the women 
ſhewed themſelves men, and the men behaved 
like women. The great king ſhamefully fled, Xerxe: fie 
upon a falſe alarm Ting artfully conveyed to 1 8 7 5 
him by Themiſtocles, 5 the Greeks deſigned 
to brrak his bridge of boats, and he haſtily re- 
ſſed into Aſia, ring Mardonius with three 
hundred thouſand men, according to the Greek 
hiſtorians, to repair the diſaſter, | 
ns. Fo though naturally indiſcreet and Mardoniuy 
arrogant, had learned that victory does not de: —_ 
pend on numbers; he thought that it would be Atbcoiazs, 
amore certain means of accompliſhing hig pur- 
poſe, if he could divide the Greeks, and there · 
Fae ſent the King of Macedonia to the Athe- 
pans, with very advantageous propoſals; even 
offering to give them the command of all 
Greece, if they would withdraw from the 
allies. . Ariſtides was at that time | prin 172 82 
chon, upon whoſe heart no offers coul make 
the leaſt impreſſion ; he therefore anſwered, in 
the preſence of the Spartan ambaſſadors, that 
all the wealth, and al] the promiſes in the world, 


| ſhould i not corrupt the yirtue of the Athenians, | 


that they would ever remain mortal enemies of _ 

the Perſians, and eternally revenge upon them 

the evils which their country had ſuffered. He 

cauſed the ſeyereſt * curſes to be denounced 

againſt whoeyer ſhould propoſe ſuch an alliance, , _ . 

pr betray the national contederacy z ſentiments ments of the 
which were ſo deeply engraven on the hearty of aui 

the Ps, that an Athenian was inſtantly pard to the 


ſtoned Ferfans. 


» 


The Spar- 


tans ſend an 


army. 


ſtoned fo 
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r giving it as his opinion, that they 


2 


mould give audience to a ſecond deputy from 
Mardonius, while" the women in a rage toned 


his wife and children as criminals. U. on this 
occafion the law of nations pfevailed over th 
ſuffering any inſult. | 
To {ſupport ſuch proceedings, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that they ſhould ſhew a reſolu- 
tion proof againſt all the calamities of war, 


Civil law, for the deputy was diſmiſſed withoy 


Mardonius wreaked his vengeance upon Athens, 


and deſtroyed it entirely, the inhabitants having 


as formerly retired to Salamis. The Spartans 


were not anxious to aſſiſt them, as they reſerved 


their forces for the defence of Peloponneſus; 


but at laſt being ſtruck with the reproaches of 
their allies, they ſent five thouſand citizens, 
each of them attended by ſeven Helotes. The 
Grecian army was then at leaſt ſixty- ſix thouſand 
ſtrong, among whom were reckoned only eight 


_ thouſand | Athenians, - Theſe were ſufficient 


nx againſt a bad general and an undiſciplined mul- 


titude; Pauſanias, tutor to one 'of the Kings of 
Sparta, had the command, and Ariſtides was at 
the head of the Atlenianns. | 


Before J. c. They entered Bzotia, which the enemy pre- 


479- 
Battle of 


Platca, 


ferred to Attica, as it was open and level, and 


better ſuited for the motions, of large armies, 
Notwithſtanding the repreſentations of one of 
his beſt officers, Mardonius, dreading the want 
of proyiſions, yielded to the natural impetuoſity 


of his temper, and was reſolved to engage. A 


. deſtruftion ; and the battle of Platea, proved 


contempt of good counſels” generally leads to 


10 


g_—_— 7 


Er 


leſs fa o che aden pos the hams 0 | 
5 pt ful Jo 4 


am ir iim rudent 9525 L was k1 
17 f fort 4 ſaved 3 them {ely 10 


ſpeedy T7 5 N almoſt all che reſt Vets 9k | 
: 9 0 fer this ew the Perllans f never N 


e 


ore retur 12 uxope 


One of th ginetæ propoſin to Pavſanias, The mods 
N us 25 It 98 tete to; hy con of 
ody of PF upon that of Mardonius, he er ths - 
h replied, They are little acquainted 1 YEW! ä 
true glor Who deſire to imitate Barbarians, | 
Sparta glories in her moderation, and tot i 
mean revenge z belides, the Spartans are ſuffi- 
cent! avenged by the death of ſo many thou- 
Fog tan A few days after the battle, 9 
rpoſe. to giye an affecting! leſſon 171 his 7 95 T 
5 a feaſt to be prep are Vith 4 all the 5 
luxury r Aſia, and at, the ſame time, a.ſma 
ſuited to artan frügality. The Fouts 
Was 1 2 hat an egregious Halb, cried 
he, for 1 2 Ml tho was ered 0 105 5 
celiciouſly, to came and altact men, i ho can fore- 
go every ſuper] ity. However, even the man- | 
10 of this, general were corrupted | * mas 
Flunder Which! was taken at Platea. 

Emulation contributed as much as virtue to The Spare 
the ſucceſs of the Greeks, 290, the people Of Abele, 
each ſtate contended for the prize of. valour, diſpute the 
which © W enen, decided. The Spartang eile, 
and the Athenians diſp ted with a zeal which 
might have Zn ok into; outrage ; and the 
only * means which could be found to ſettle the 
controverſy, was to concur. in giving their ſuf- : 
irages. in favour of another people. The 


prize | 
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prize was accordin ly adj judged to the Plateant, 
and Ariſtides and aL an acquieſced jn the 
deciſion. Heroiſm muſt become natural to 3 
nation, when ory is its great | incentive, 3 
branch of laurel is ſufficient to excite the 50. 


pleſt attempts in a country, where a pecuniary 


 Fecompence would be a diſgrace to merit, The 


{ 


— wm hiſtory of ancient republic frequently preſents 


ze! kat Soaps for gur admiration. The victor 
ocured to Themiſtocles the honour 
* eg K* ople of Greece riſe up in hi | 
fret s at the Olympic games, and look upon 
im, with the higheſt reſpect, as their deliveret. 
He confeſſed that this fecompence was even ſu- 
erior to his deſires. | 
A noble emulation, a ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
and a love of liberty, fri diſcipline, and above 
al the abilities of the Grecian generals, com- 


ag pared with the mean flaviſh diſpoſition of the 


erſians, the fooliſh pride, and baſe cowardiee 
of their maſter, and the imprudence of his ge- 


nerals, account for the fate of this war. How 


could millions of combatants, with generals of 
only indifferent abilities, be baffled by an atom, 


if we may uſe the expreſſion? Ought not the 
number alone, to have cruſhed the Greeks, if 
there had been a head to have guided the mem- 
bers? Was not Greece, which was divided and 
Filled with traitors, ready to 


10 an caly prey to 
the Aſiatic monarch ? Not only a Xerxes, and a 
Mardonius, . Hot, Ukewiſß a hemiſtocles, an 
Ariſtides, and a PRs. Were necęſffaty ta 


bes abour ſuch extraordinary tvens,.., 1 


N 
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the aſſiſtance. of the Ionians, the Greeks com- 
pleated the deſtruction of Xerxes's fleet and 


army. He fled to Sardis, where he gave orders Burns e 


to burn and deſtroy all the temples of the Gre- ble. 


cian colonies. This order was not dictated b7 
impiety, for the religion of the Perſian Magi 


forbid all temples and idols. Let us here ob- 
ſerye the weakneſs of a baſe coward, who, not 
daring to fight with men, revenged his n 
upon lifeleſs walls; or who, having foo 


le in the eyes of thoſe: people, whom he for- 
merly reckoned among the number of his ſub- 
eats, All the cities of Ionia immediately joined 


he general league. : 
{ * * 1 # by 
24.475 ad * rere 12 1 1 2 4,” 1 4 "in $1.57 


e 
The Re-eftabliſhment of Athens, not toit hſtandinę 
be jealouſy of Sparta. The adminiſtration of 
Ir the Greeks had been as prudent as they 


neceſſity, and upon which their ſtrength 


depend- 


* 
| | 0 = 
* 


exhauſted his treaſures, ſeeks a reſource in tlie 
acer of temples, arid makes himſelf execra- 


al. A mutual emulation, which tends to ififpire- 


* * 
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wo. 
The Perſians, already conquered in E Xerxes de- 


2 N rot ds feated likes 
were as. hard fated in Aſia, for they were de- wiſe in 
feated in a nayal engagement fought at Mycale, ns, 

on the ſame day with the battle of Platea. With 


* were brave, they would have thought of n6- of the div. 
thing but how to unite more eloſely, by con- foo, goa. 
firming the league, of which they had felt the — 


288 


me 


Sparta op- Fi. 
poſes the re- 


13 of 


ork pro refs and conſequ ences of his difſenfion, 
Wy 5 15 9 ; 
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he defire of ex excelling, mült be a 205 pie 
if it does not de egerierate into dereltabl: Jealouly; 
cy that ambition which | enerally proves fat; 

great empires, is like ſe the deſtruction of 
it e ſtates. Flated by their victories, the tw 
Hiyal republics becam mortal and by 
., one another infinite more et than they 
1 received from t Ie eren Let us G30 


Th 


eeds of which, ough at firlt dorm nt, 
5 { prung up, and produced A malignity 
ich Tegel te d 2 a Civil War. 
Ws as thetotal defeat of the Perſians 2d 
ail, elled their fears, the Athenians; Prepared | 0 
rob uid and fortify their city; and certainly bo- 
thing could be more juſt or more nece ar 


but, however, they found an obftrudion i! In, the 
UL al Ng 00 which, a 7 


Tad thas. .the.. honour 3 N com- 
mand would fall into its hands; 3 10 therefore 


ſome pretences of the public advantage were 


found to oppoſe the views of the Athenians, 
They pleaded, that the general intereſt required 
at] no fortification 6a be uffered: out of 


Peloponneſus, leſt the enemy, in caſe of another 
i. 8 ſhould make it a place of arms. 1 


ch unjuſt policy, Themiſtocles thought it r 


| - quiſite to oppoſe artifice, While he amuſed tlie 
Spartans with words and delays, men, women; 


Py and children contended who ſhould be moſt in- 


duſtrious in rearing the walls of Athens. The 
Spartans loudly campinined, but Themiſtocles 
denie 


© c — 


prove it on the ſpot; they ſent depuries, but 


ö 
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? 
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denied the fact, and deſhred that they, would Thewiteo- 
ed the Spar- 


he, privately adviſed. the Athenians to detain ma wa 
theni as hoſtages; and when the whole Was fpoke to 
compleated, he declared that the Athenians had em with 
done nothing, but employ the common rights 
of mankind in providing for their fafety, by 
putting the city in a ſtate of defence; that af- 
ter having rendered Tuch eminent ſervices to 
Greece, it was an affront to ſuſpect them of any 
ſaiſter intention; and, that it was unjuſt in 
Sparta, to deſſte to eſtabliſh, its own power. 
upon the weakneſs of its allles; beſide, he did. 
nor bluſh to own that, he had uſed deceit, be- 
cauſe, every thing it Iawful for be good of our 
country. The Spartans diſſembled, becaule they 
could not give vent to their reſentment. 
| e are occaſions where double. vojus 


dealing may employe 


— 


5 »% 


power and treachery ; but the maxim of The- ces te i- 


- 
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miſtocles cobld not Juſtify him for uſing deceit ae er 


power of 


of 


y . 


and injuſtice. We ceaſe to admire that "1 5 


man, the inſtant he ceaſes to reſpect thoſe laws 
which ought to be preſerved inviolable in the 
affairs of government, as well as in the conduct 
of individuals; and here we have an opportu- 
nity to judge of his politics. After having, re- 
built Athens, his, wiſh was to make it the firſt 
city in Greece, and to ſecure to her that com- 
mand, of which Sparta had ſhewn too great a 
Falouſy, The building the harbour of Piræus; 
procuring a decree, which enabled him to add 
twenty ſhips to the fleet annually, with extraor- 
dinary privileges to encourage great numbers of 
| | | . labourers 


of our —- 
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labourers and failors, were meaſures which 
poke his prudence, as the ſea was the natural 
reſource of Athens; but he did not ſtop there. 
One day, in a full aſſembly of the people, he 
required that ſome perſon thould be appointed 
to confer with him, upon a ſcheme of the 
greateſt conſequence, which was of ſuch a na- 
ture as to require ſecrecy ; the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly were inſtantly directed to Ariſtides, 
upon whoſe judgment they could depend. 
Themiſtocles communicated ts him a project 

5 for burning the fleet of the allies, as an infalli- 
the ſebeme ble means of making Athens the umpire of all 
_ rejeQted 2» Greece, The report which Ariſtides made, was 
* ſuch as virtue ought to dictate. He declared, 
that nothing could be more advantageous than 

the deſign of Themiſtocles, but at the ſame time 
nothing could be more iniquitous : the votes 
pere unanimouſly on the fide of juſtice. 


Tt coll Whatever might be the opinion of Ariſtides 
3 the utility of the plan was, at leaſt, very much 
Fog to be doubted. The ſtates of Greece, moſt 

juſtly provoked, would not have hefitated to 
unite their whole power againſt a perjured 
City 3. pron hatred muſt have followed, and all 
her glory been for ever annihilated ; and what 
advantage in the end, could have compenſated 
for the ruinous effects of ſuch an undertaking ? 
If the proper end of politics be to ſecure the 
happinefs of nations, that is not to be attained, 
bur by adhering to the rules of morality, for every 
act of injuſtice leads to misfortune, were it only 
from its being accompanied with certain infamy. 
5 35 Themiſtocles 
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Themiſtocles ſhewed much more prudence Thewitto- 

inthe aſſembly of the Amphyctions, when the vente the 

Spartans propoſed that all who had not taken Grecian 

arms againſt Xerxes, ſhould be excluded from being weak- - 

the confederacy. . The Theſſalians, Argians, ** 

Thebans, 'and ſeveral others being of that num- 

ber, and the league of the Amphyctions, includ- 

ing only thirty cities, which in general were but 

very ſmall, the propoſed decree muſt have an- 

nikilated it, or brought it under the ſubjection 

of two or three of the principal ſtates; but 

Themiſtocles oppoſed it, and carried his point 

by the ſoundneſs of his reaſons. He had no 

deſign but {what was particularly intended for 

the advantage of Athens, as it was the pur- 

poſe of the Spartans to rule in the aſſembly of 

the Amphyctions; but in this caſe, his opinion 

was guided by what was for the advantage of 

all Greece, the public good requiring that the 

ties of the league ſhould rather be ſtrengthened, 

than any of the members be ſeparated. - 5 
On the other hand, the people of Athens Antides 

became ſeditious, and wanted to deprive the Ja: 5 9 

wealthy citizens of the little power which was cree. 

left to them {by the democracy. Ariſtides was 

| of opinion, that it was neceſſary to give way to 

the popular rage, and paſſed a decree, which 

laid the government open to citizens. of all 

ranks ; » becauſe by it the archons might be 

elected indifferently from among the poor or 

the: rich, ſo that there no longer remained the 

leaſt check to licentiouſneſs, + 4 

. Nevertheleſs, Athens was on the point of Before J. c. 

carrying from Sparta, that ſuperiority which 47% 

ſhe had long held in Greece; and the only thing 

Vor. I. F | wanted 
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wanted for this purpoſe; was the merit of ſome 
of her own citizens, and the faults of a corrupt- 
ed Spartan, The Greeks had ſent a fleet to free 
- ſome of their allies, who were ſtill under the 
dominion of the Perſian yoke. Pauſanias com- 
manded in chief, and the Athenians were led 
by Ariſtides, and Cimon, ſon of Miltiades. Af. 
Pauſanias ter the battle of Platæa, Pauſanias became inſo- 
becomes lent and voluptuous, preſerving only the ap- 


corrupted 
after the pearance of the manners of his country. When | 
"xa à reliſn for virtue is loſt, the mind is eaſily 
Adiſpoſed to become vicious; and he already 
projected a piece of treachery, while he ſtill 

affected to ſerve Greece. His pride, ſeverity, 

and haughtineſs, and the magnificent manners 

of the Perſians, which he at laſt affected, diſ- 
guſted the allies; while the two Athenian gene- 

rals inſpired them with reſpect and confidence, 

dy a behaviour filled with prudence, juſtice, and 
moderation, which very ſoon made them openly 

put themſelves under the protection of - the 

The cm- Athenians; and give them the command; and 
bees unn Sparta had either the moderation or prudence 
the Athe= to renounce it. What glory muſt Athens have 
Ioſt, if ſne had followed the odious advice of 
 Phemiſtocles X ͤ 1693: 3363-ADI640 5 
 Pauſnias Pauſanias being ſuſpected of carrying on 2 
- puniſhed, - COrreſpondence with the enemy, was recalled, 
Hie exerciſed the royal authority, as tutor to one 

of the kings, but by the laws of Sparta, he was 
ſubject to the judgment of the Ephori. One of 
his letters written to Xerxes, was an incon- 
teſtible proof of his guilt, which when he 
found he could not elude, he fled for ſanctuary 

to the temple of Minerva. They durſt not _ 
Daus | 2 | bim 
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him from that aſylum, but they built up the 
gate, even his own mother being among the 
firſt to carry ſtones for that purpoſe ; and the 
Ephori left him to die of hunger. As ſuperſti- 
tion inſinuates itſelf every where, the Spartans 
were very ſoon apprehenſive that they had 
violated the temple, and having conſulted the 


oracle of Delphos upon the ſubject, they were 
commanded to erect two ſtatues in -honour of 


Pauſanias, to appeale the offended; goddeſs. 

{1 Some. time before this, Themiſtocles had Themiſts- 
been obliged to ſubmit to the oſtraciſm, and hi „ 
baniſhment was the fruit of that hatred Which pſracifn, 
he had brought upon himſelf, by rating his ſer- aswerds 


vices too high: beſides, he deſeryed great gen- #f being an 
ſure, for, by having acquired an immenſe for- vich Pau- 
tune ſince he had the management of public af. ans. 
fairs, he proved that his conduct had not been 

always regulated by the public inrereſt. Ihe 
Spartans charged him with being an accomplice * 

of Pauſanias, whoſe * 2 CEN | 
been, though he diſapproved his ſchemes. The 

people of —— believing him guilty wanted 

to proceed againſt him, but he fled from place 

to place, till he got to, Admetus King of the 
Moloſſians, who, notwithſtanding the ene 

for their former enmity, generouſſy refuſed! to 
deliver him up to his enemies. Some of his 
zealous friends ſecured the greateſt part of his 
wealth; however, he had an hundred talents 
confiſcated, though his original fortune was hut 
three. IS. 2 P Ky 4 = A Ariſtides | 
On the contrary, a noble ſpirit of diſi ntereſted vnn che 
nels heightened the credit and glory of Ariſti- care of tne 


Grecian 
2 des. finances. 


- 


g ” 
- 1 2 1 2 * * 
O , 
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of the public treaſure, the right admini 
of that being the beſt criterion for judging of 
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des. The quotas furniſhed by the allies for the 
"ſupport of the war, had occaſioned great mur- 
murings, becauſe they were not put under 
proper regulations. When the chief command 
was given to Athens, a new ſyſtem was eſta- 
bliſhed to introduce order into the er, ee 


ration 


the public proſperity. It was therefore deter- 
mined to fix the taxes in proportion to the re. 
venue of every city, and to have the common 


treaſury in the iſle of Delos; but the moſt diffi- 
cult part of this plan, was to find a perſon pro- 


per for putting it in execution. The ſuffra 
were united in favour of Ariſtides, whoſe in- 


... tegrity juſtified a choice fo honourable for him, 
Hie impoſed the taxes, and conducted the finan- 


The noble 
difintereſt- 
edneſs of 
Ariftides. 


that he had often and fruitleſsly preſſed Ariſti- 


ces, like a man who deſerved to be admired 
equally for his abilities aud uprightneſs. He 
ſucceeded fo as to give univerſal ſatisfaction (an 
unheard-of prodigy), and to ſupport all the ex- 


pences of the ſtate, with four hundred and ſixty 


talents, by an ceconomy which ſeemed to double 
the public treaſure. The taxes increaſed great- 
ly after him, which was naturally to be ex- 

That great man continued in his original po- 
verty, while he diſpoſed of all the revenues of 
Greece. His near relation, Callias, the richeſt 
man in Athens, was accuſed of miſdemeanor, 
the proſecutor charged him as a crime, with 


leaving Ariſtides and his family in indigence. 


To wipe away ſuch a reproach, he proteſted 


des 
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des to accept of conſiderable ſums to ſupply 
his wants, and called upon him as an evidence. 

riſtides confeſſed it was ſo, and added, that 

perfluous deſires increaſe the wants of men, 
and that the ſole way to be free from care and 

trouble, was to be ſatisfied, like him, wh 

_ neceſſity only require. 

„He died in this honourable poyerty, 1 the He died 
| public were at the expence of his funeral, and?“ 
the ſupport. of his family. Plato places him 
above all that was great in his time, by a 
ſingle expreſſion. Ariſtides, ſaid he, Ke to Rats 
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Ci wur adds to the glory of Athens, 180 X 


O 85 ſon of Miltiades, a worthy pup il Cimon, a 
of Ariſtides, after him ſucceeded to the worthy fuc- 

geateſt power. He added to the glory of his Anne, 

country, not only by noble actions, but by that 

N gentle temper, and inflexible probity, which 

7 has ſo great influence upon the minds of men. 


1n his youth he had expoſed himſelf to the 125 
ut 


e 


* a of the poopie by. a life of diſſipation | 
f his example ſerves to prove, that if the m n 
| duct of youth is always hurtful, it is fill 
r, poſnible to make atonement... The inſtructions His policy, 
þ of the moſt upright man in all Greece, having 
e. taught him equally the art of governing, and to 
d walk in the paths of true honour, he made 


3 daily progreſs in the courſe of virtue. The 
s 1 Athenians 
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een gran Athenians were in ſome degree indebted to him 

the Per- for their ſuperiority, and he employed the tur- 

* bulent diſpoſition of the people againſt their 

foreign enemies; he conquered a number of 

places from the Perſians; attacked and deftroy- 

ed their fleet, and that ſame day gained a re- 

markable victory over their land forces; he 

drove them out of Thrace, ſubjected the iſland 

of Thaſus, which had ſtood a ſiege of three 

years, and ſpread terror even to the court of the 
1 Sn copies 


Gnu * Rerxes had been aſſaſſinated, and his ſon Ar- 
 ielter with taxerxes, ſirnamed Longimanus, was then king. 
Artaxerxes. Themiſtocles being conſtantly perſecuted by the 
| Greeks, and finding no ſafety in Europe, fled 
to this prince, whoſe: confidence he gained by 
ſwearing an implacable hatred againſt his own 
country. Plutarch ſays, that the King of Per- 

ſia being deſirous, ſome years after, to carry the 

war into the heart of Attica, Themiſtocles 
poiſoned himſelf, that he might be freed from 

a commiſſion which he abhorred. On the con- 

. trary, Thucydides, who was almoſt his co- 
temporary, believed that he died a natural 

death *. . e 

While ve Themiſtocles was one of thoſe men, who are 
bed equally deſerving of cenſure and praiſe, whoſc 
3 genius commands our admiration, while his 
„ 'Themiſtocles did not die, till after Cimon had been 
baniſhed and recalled. The connection of ideas made me 
anticipate a little upon the dates. This is not a chronologi- 
cal abridgment, but a work intended rather to lead to re- 


flexions, 
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heart often appears contemptible. He ſaved 
Greece; it was he who raiſed Athens to power, 
and a grateful people ſhould have pardoned his 


offences. An expreſſion of his, has. been moſt 


deſervedly cried up. After having beſtowed his 
daughter upon a poor, but deſerving man, he 
ſaid, I love merit without wealth, 1 7 than 


wealth without merit; but he had amaſſed a 


ſufficiency to enrich both his daughter and ſon- |; 

in-law. _ | 5 
The Egyptians having rebelled a gainſt the The Egyp- 

Perians, were aſliſted by the * Bk who bad che 


ar firſt led them to conquer. If the Egyptians Pervans, 


had been as warlike, and as jealous of their li- quered. 
berties as the Greeks, they certainly would have 


taken this opportunity of recovering their re- 


putation; but this war concluded with their be- 

ing again ſubjected to ſlavery, Though the 
Perſians were become exceſſively effeminate, 
they ſtill preſerved a great ſuperiority over 
that people, and even defeated the Athenians, 
whoſe numbers were too ſmall. Artaxerxes 
ſolicited the Spartans to join with him againſt 

the Athenians, but neither his offers, nor their 
own jealouſy, could make them unfaithful to 


the league; yet a fatal grndge very ſoon made 


a cruel diviſion between the two republics. -. , 
_ Repeated misfortunes which Sparta ſuffered, gene 1% 


ſerved to diſcover the ſentiments of the Atheni- 47% 


ans with regard to her. A dreadful earthquake Sans. 
deſtroyed almoſt all their houſes, and the Helots 
rebelling, took up arms and joined the Meſſeni- 


ans, and ſome other enemies of their maſters. 


In this extremity, the Spartans implored the 
| F 4 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of the Athenians, when Epbialtes the 
orator, one of Pericles's party, who was then 
riſen to credit, alleged, that far from aſſiſting 
an ambitious rival, they ought to congratulate 
| themſelves upon her diſgrace, | and leave Sparta 
Amen de- to be buried under her own ruins : but Cimon 
the Athe- had too good an underſtanding, and too much 
vans to greatneſs of mind, to adopt ſuch falſe policy. 
a Independent of the faith of treaties, the com- 
mon intereſt of Greece, and the principles of 
honour and generoſity; he ſaw that Sparta was 
a neceſſary reſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs of 
the Athenians. He ftrongly oppoſed the ſpe · 
cious pretences of ambition, and plainly ſhewed 
that they ought not to /uffer Greece to be crippled, 
nor Athens to be without a counterpoiſe; in the 
end he prevailed, and taking the charge of the 
commiſſion upon himſelf, carried them aſſiſtance, 

and diſcharged his duty like a true patriot. 
War be- Some time after, when the Spartans had the 
dee te. ſame enemies upon their hands, they applied 
publics. again to the Athenians, and Cimon led ſome 
troops to their affiſtance ; but from an injurious 
diſtruſt they were ſent back by the Spartans, an 
inſult that prodigiouſly enraged the Athenian 
populace, and which they avenged upon the 
moſt innocent and moſt reſpectable of men. 
Cimon' un · Cimon was baniſhed by the faction of Pericles, 
Jon? as if he had ſupported Sparta againſt the inte- 
freſt of his own country. (In the following chap- 
ter we ſhall ſee by what means Pericles arrived 
at power.) War being very ſoon kindled be- 
tween the two republics, the illuſtrious} exile 
came with great zeal to offer his ſervices to the 
| Athenian 


PRES 
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Athenian army, but they commanded him to 
withdraw. His friends, to the number of a 
hundred, who were ſuſpected with him, deſirous 
to diſpel the unjuſt ſuſpicions, and animated by 

his exhortations, threw away their lives in the 
firſt battle. The Athenians were victorious at 

Tanagra in Bzotia, a very melancholy prelude of 

the horrors produced by diſcord. 

The prejudices againſt Cimon were diſpelled, Cimon re- 
becauſe the Athenians became every day more 
and more ſenſible of what they ſuffered by his 
abſence, and he was recalled, after having been 
for five years baniſhed, his rival Pericles moving 

for che decree. | Theſe examples of patriotiſm, 

| at leaſt now and then, repaired the errors com- 

mitted by the paſſions. The firſt care of this 

worthy citizen, was to conclude a truce with they... 

WHT Spartans, after which he reſumed his excellent and to the 

ſyitem of directing the attention of the Athe- d enpley- 

nians againſt a foreign enemy, either with ac9the Athe- 

deſign to increaſe their power by noble and 9 this 

lawful means, or to fix their reſtleſs diſpoſitions, 5 Perſians. * 

and prevent their. cabals. He gained new | 

victories over the Perſians; and completed the 

conqueſt of the iſle of Cyprus, that he might 

paſs into Egypt, where the enemy had gained 

confiderable advantages. The throne: of | C- 

prus ſeemed at this time to be threatened with ray, 

an approaching revolution. . 
Artaxerxes had the prudence to ſue for Before J. C. 


peace, and a treaty was concluded upon the fol- 452 WR 


lowing terms, viz. That all the Grecian cities Artazerzes | 
in Aſia ſhould be free, and have the power of gr." 
_— whatever Javs and government were 

moſt 
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moſt agreeable to them; that the Perſians mould 
be debarred from ailing between the Euxine 
ſea and the coaſts of Pamphylia; that none of 
their generals ſnould approach theſe ſeas, nearer 
than à march of three days; and that the Athe- 
nmians ſhould not commit any hoſtilities in the 
king's territories. The Median war (that was 
the name which was given to it) had laſted 
fifty one years, from the taking and deſtroying 


' End of of Sardis. In the ordinary courſe of human 
the Median 


4 affairs, Greece ſhould have been cruſhed, but 


ſhe proved victorious; which makes it highly 
worthy of our attention, to obſerve that this 
_ prodigy was more the effect of genius and pru- 
dence, than of valour. Miltiades did a great 
deal at Marathon, and Pauſanias at Platea, but 
the counſels of Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, and Ci. 

mon effected much more. The marine, and 

tthe finances, being intruſted to their manage 

ment, became a fertile ſource of public pro- 
ſperity. 


Death of The death of Cimon was an: irreparable loſs, 


Cimon : 


hone» Rich and diſintereſted, his wealth enabled him 


n froſperi- to ſerve his fellow chisens, without infecting 


the goodneſs of his heart. His gardens were 
open at all times to the people; his table, which 
was plentiful and frugal, was alſo open to the 
poor, as well as to his friends; yet, far from 
ſeeking by that means to gain the good will of 
the people, he conſtantly declared againſt the 
evils attendant upon democracy. His juſtice 
and moderation towards the Spartans, were im- 
puted to him as a crime; but this hn the lan- 
guage of the paſſions, | 
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puerilities of ſuperſtition, to improve his ſtyle 
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Philip King of Macedon. 


From " the government of Pericles, to the reign of 2 
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| The government of Pericles till the time of the 


' Peloponneſian War. 


ATHENS produced a genius as extenſive, as Charafter 

T ſolid, and more improved by ſtudy, than“ Perce. 
any one of thoſe who had contributed ſo much 

to the glory of the ſtate; but much more dan- 

gerous, if he abuſed his talents. . I ſpeak of 

Pericles, a man who was illuſtrious by his birth, 

of an exquiſite taſte, wonderful ſagacity, a great 

orator, a great politician, and ſometimes a great 

patriot, who nevertheleſs did much harm to his. 
country, by yielding to his paſſion for engroſſing 

all the power into his own hands, 253 
Eloquence, that art which is ſometimes heaven- His clo. 

ly, ſometinies deſtructive, according to the uſe feel ty _ 
tor which it is employed, was the chief inſtru- Philoſophy... - 
ment by which he accompliſhed his purpoſes. 
Educated by the philoſopher Anaxagoras, he 

had learnt of him to acknowledge a Supreme 

Being, to contemn idle fears and the fantaſtical 


by 
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by making i it rather nervous than 3 an 
to acquire a powerful energy, which could not 

be produced but by a refined judgment. From 

the time that the orator's pulpit ſerved as a field 

for whoever had a deſire to ſhine and acquire 
reputation, Athens was filled with eloquent 
ſpeakers, but no one could ſubdue the multitude 
by perſuaſion, like Pericles. 
His policy _ He ſtudied man above all other ſubjeds; | 
to acquire he was perfectly acquainted with the genius of 
wen, the Athenians, and all the ſprings by which an 
artful politician could govern them. Obſerying 
that they were ſo exceſſively fond of libert FO 

to become. jealous, of the reputation of their 

_ greateſt men, and baniſh them at the very time 

- - their ſervices ought to have placed them in the 
moſt reſpectable light; he affected at firſt, not 

to eels] in public affairs, to make his ap- 

arance in the city but ſeldom, and to be only 

ee of military honours. Some time after, 

when Cimon, who was the only rival with whom 

he. had to contend, was employed in ſome mili- 
tary enterprize abroad, he ſeized the favourable 
moment to ſtep forth, and concealing his real 
diſpoſition, flattered the people, and aſſumed 
the character of a ſtateſman, renouncing ſociety 

and all other pleaſures, to dedicate his whole 

time to public affairs. 

He ſeldom More artful than Na he knew how 
Cm to guard againſt the diſlike of the populace, by 
aſſemblies. ng, — — public aſſemblies, except when 
his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary, employ- 
ing his friends and agents to ſpeak for him, The 
leſs Ons: he took to make a parade of his abili- 
ties, 
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ties, the more he vas applauded when he thought 
; proper to diſplay them. 2 | 
| His fortune was not ſufficient to permit him He corrupt 
| to follow the example of Cimon in his liberali- — — | 
ties, though it is the beſt method to ſecure the fv! prodiga- 

. attachment of friends and followers; he there- wk . 
fore ſupplied the defect at the expence of his I 
country. He not only divided the conquered 
ö lands among the citizens, but diſtributed the 
| public money among them, to ſupport games 
N and ſhews, as alſo for the diſcharge of thoſe 
ö duties which were ordained by the laws, a ſalary _ 
being appointed for thoſe who aſſiſted at the 
, tribunals, or the aſſemblies of the people; and 
it may be ſaid that the Perſians had not done fo 
much miſchief to the Athenians, by laying waſte 
| their country. The finances diſſipated in-uſeleſs 
: profuſion, the manners of the people, corrupted 
by a reliſh forpleaſures, and an avidity for money; 
, a rage for public ſhews ſtimulated by invincible 
| attractions; idleneſs cheriſhed by reſources: hi- 
F therto unknown; the licentiouſneſs of the popu- 
: lar aſſemblies increaſed by the frequent meeting 
| of a craving multitude, and the duties of a ci- 
0 tizen debaſed by venality, were e en we e 
7 IM tic ambitious policy of Pericles. 124 
c He did not ſtop there, but as Sig lot had not pe ren. 

procured him any of thoſe offices which lead to opus. 

a ſeat in the Areopagus, that illuſtrious tribunal 
1 became the object of his hatred, doubtleſs, be- 
cauſe he was afraid of its juſtice and authority. 
* He ſtirred up the people, whoſe motions he di- 
4 rected againſt i it, and accompliſhed his purpoſe: 
* by * it of the moſt important cauſes. 
by Athens 
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Athens forgot her laws, and the government 
was changed at the pleaſure of one man. Cimon 
was alive at that time, but employed in the 
war againſt the Perſians, and at his return, ſin- 
cerely lamented this ſubverſion of principles, 
frequently repeating, according to his cuſtom, 
that the like was never ſeen in Sparta; he was 
therefore looked upon as the enemy of Athens, 
and facrificed, by means of the oftraceien, to the 
. ter of the ſtate. 
1 After the death of 8 the aithotity of 
_—_ Resale continually increaſed. Maſter of the 
building. public finances, he laviſhed them in buildings, 
ſtatues, and decorations calculated to pleaſe the 
pe and to make Athens the moſt beautiful 
city in the world. It was at that time that thoſe 
maſterpieces of architecture and ſculpture which 
have been the models of good taſte, and preſery- 
ed all their beauty for ſeveral ages, were erected 
under the direction of Phidias. Monuments 
er were as much ſuperior to thoſe of Egypt, 
as true taſte is ſuperior to what is gigantic. 
8 The allies complained loudly that the com- 
za K mon treaſure, which was intended for the defence 
pation of of the country, and to ſupport the war againſt 
e the barbarians, was devoted to the embelliſh- 
ment of a ſingle city. They had juſtice on their 
ſide, but Pericles had the powers of rhetoric and 
the approbation of the people. To give ear to 
him, the money belonged to the Athenians, ſince 
they fulfilled their engagements, and provided 
for the expences which were neceſſary in ſupport 
of the confederacy. Athens being plentifuliy 
. PAR with arms and mipping, ought: to de- 


i, ſerve 
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ſerye the admiration, of future ages, by employ- 
ing her wealth to noble purpoſes, and at the 
ſame time to provide for the ſuſtenance of her 
citizens, to which nothing contributes more than 
the execution of public works, that rouſe the 
activity of artiſts, and employ genius and bodi- 
ly ſtrength, producing from the ſame. ſource, ; 
both ornament and abundance. . 


- The: weakneſs of theſe arguments a are evident Pericles in 
at the firſt glance. Ought, the money which was dun u“. 


levied from the allies, for the ſupport of the 
league, to be diverted to the uſe of Athens? Was 
not its deſtination already fixed? If there was an 
overplus, ought it not to be employed for the 
general benefit? Pericles, far from reducing the 
taxes, increaſed them a third, and for- what 
purpoſe? undoubtedly to ſupport theſe often- 


tatious expences. Three thouſand ſeven hun» L. 71697 


dred-talents which they coſt, was an enormous 
ſum, compared with the taxes levied in Attica, 
which according to Demoſthenes (in his third 
Philippic) were reduced to a hundred and thirty 


talents,, By diſſipating the public treaſure, the 1. 257857 


ſtate might be expoled to misfortunes of very 
doubtful conſequences: but what was infinitely | 
worſe, their ancient ſimplicity of manners was 
totally annihilated. Pericles might have deſerv- 
ed the ſame encomiums which Colbert did in 
France, if he had been at the head of affairs in 
a rich monarchy; but, as the miniſter of a re- 
public, he deſerved to be cenſured. - The _ 
will judge from facts. | 
Flutarch very much praiſes. the diſintereſted! 


el (rugalicy, and domeſtic cxconomy of Pericles, y proſe by. 


To * 


public, 2 Cimon. It was neceſſary that the one or the 
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To be ſure; theſe are very reſpeRable- qualities, 
but by no means vindicate his government. Be. 
ſides, if he did not add one farthing to his pri- 
vate fortune, how ſhall we account for what is 

He offers to related by the ſame hiſtorian? he informs us that 
3 8 upon hearing the outcry: which waz 
9.5 at his raiſed againſt him, offered to pay the whole ex- 
pence ; the Pence of the public works out of his on funds, 
* upon condition that there ſhould be no inſcrip- 
tions put upon them except his name; but if it 
had been poſſible, Athenlan vanity would not 

g conſent to it, and the people cried out, that he 
might ſtill; continue to draw from thel public 
treaſury. e e nE nne & DN! 
Pericles en- The r ich. ſet: up A powerful rival againſt him 
memater in the perſon of Thucydides, the brother-in-laꝶ 


other muſt yield, and Thucydides being the 

"i: ; weakeſt „Was blanc to ſubmit to the ſeverity 
af the oſtraciſm. From that time, Pericles ſet 

up a ſort of regal power, with which he ſo go- 
verned the people, that without paying the ſame 
regard to their whims as formerly, he ſtill pre- 
ſerved an equal influence over their deliberations. 

A high reputation for probity ſtrengthened that 
aſcendency which his eloquence and policy had 

given him over the minds of the people; to which 

he added military glory, having undertaken 
ſome expeditions in which he ſucceeded by be- 

ing always attentive to ſpare the blood of his 
fellow- citizens, whom he ſaid he wiſhed to ren- 

His friends der immortal. 3 


accuſed, Such glory, and ſo much W e the 


with an in- 


Mſn of hatred of thoſe people who envied Pericles, and 
SG 4 4. 3 8 a _*xhiey 


po, 


they endeavoured to ruin him. They 
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an 
falling upon his friends, of whom the firſt 

was Phidias, who was accuſed of having robbed 

the public, particularly in making a magnificent 


ſtatue of Minerva; but he proved his i INNOCENCE, Proceedio 


for on weighing the gold, after taking it from aging Pl 
the ſtatue, * _ 3 chat he had Fachfullyem: = — 
the whole that had been delivered to him + . 
the execution of the work; however; this did 
not prevent his being dragged to priſon where he 
remained till he died . The famous Aſpaſia 
of Miletus, a woman of an elevated genius, 
whom Pericles tenderly loved, and at laſt mar- 
tied; a woman ſo deſerving, that Socrates prided 
himſelf on having been her diſciple, was accuſed 
of impiety and debauchery, It was with diffi- 
culty that her eloquence and the tears of Pericles | 
could fave her. An inſidious law was paſſed, Abfurd uw 


by which it was decreed that whoever ſhould ad the © | 


philoſo- 
attempt to explain the phenomena of nature, pbers, 


contrary to the religion of the country, that is 

to ſay, without the interpoſition of the divinities 
of the Greek mythology, ſhould be impeached. 
Of courſe,” Anaxagoras, who was the firſt that 
from reaſon proved the exiſtence of God, was 
ſummoned as being guilty. of impiety, and Pe- 
ticles, deſpairing of being able to vindicate him, 
prevailed with him to fly. All the diſciples of 
that great man were accuſed of the ſame crime, 
but it was leſs againſt him, than er. Ferant, . 
that the blow was aimed. YE”, 


M. Millot is miſtaken, for it was not on this becaſfion 


nr ll a long time afier, that Phidias was inarifonce,/ Vid: 
U ſan. i 


Ver. I. peat 


5 | » « : | 4 . i 5 « 
we ©" THY His To Ar 


N ne! At laſt the adcuſers; emboldened by: Tackefh, 
„bel. attacked. Pericles himſelf, as an embezzler of the 


ed to tzive in ic treaſure, and obtained an order to compel 

1 Fim to give in his accounrs/ While he was pte- 
Paring them, Aleibiades, who was then but young, 

| one day ſaid, that he bng ht rather to think of "or 

He get id giving them: And indeed Pericles/took care to get 

ms did of that buſineſs by the Pelo önnefian war, 
ponnekan Which ſome ſay; he then deſiſted from oppoſi 

va While others allege; that he provok ed it on = 

couot of the ſituation of his own affairs, Plu- 

tarch accuſes thoſe people of malice who toaded 

bim with ſuch infamy, but Thucydides whoſe 

authority is more to be depended on, aſſures us 

that the integrity of his adminiſtration placed 

kim out of the reach of calumny. But when, we 

reflect upon the character of Pericles, upon his 

ambition and politics, and thoſe meafutes which 

created him ſo many enemies, it ſeems impoſſible 

to clear him of all ſuſpicion. As Plutarch 

obſerves (de Herudoti Malu.) it is extreme. 

1y raſh to rake into the hearts of great men 

to aſſign motives of their conduct, and to give 

an unfavourable turn to what with bear 2 good 

conſtruction. He applies this true maxim to 

Pericles, from a ſuppoſition that his paſt con- 

duct proceeded ſolely from his zeal for the 

public good; but in this he contradicts himſelf. 

We are ſeldom miftaken when we Judge of the 

| actions of men by their character and principles. 

Grievances However, the Peloponneſian war, one of the 


_ - complained 


of by the moſt remarkable events of chis hiſtory, was 
allies. brought about by different cauſes. The Athe. 
Mans, proud of their — and Power, 4 

8 | forgetting 


ante. towd) nod, avid blot 
pre roetting 1 thit moc 7 50 1 9 procured 
the a inſpired 7 of Greece 
fo Jealouly and 0 Thes h had tuined the 


of TR GRtciing — wa 


amians ; ſubjedted. the 817 prohibited the 
legarians f from being admitted 1 <a their har. 
bours or wärkets; .aljenare che. Corinthians. by 
aſiſting ; the Corcyrzans with whom they were at 
e had fu jected Poridea in Macedonia, a 
12 5 eur to — 4 1 by their ty+ ö | 
abirants to rebel; 2 1 ; 


_— Tn. — 


EF; wo WE EP 


4 efieving. it with great vigour. It WAS, upor 

d this Rh. that ne incl hy = 

© Wl cara watrior as he was ap eminent Philoſopher; 

s he was admired às a hero, and ſet an example 

d to the whole army. Here he ſaved the life of 

2 bio favourite Alcibiades; „„ 

iz The Corinthians, and other malcontents, ap- Theaffir is 

h = to Sparta, re reſenting., the. ambiti 85 e 1 

le inzuſtice of bog Athenians, and the nece | 

h qpoling | them ; that they had threatened the 2 

e. fries of "all . Greece,, purſuing, their purpoſes 
en vith incredible activity, while the Spartans, with . 
ve too much confidence and indolence, permitted 

od that power to increaſe, which was ready to de- 

to ſtroy them. The Athenian ambaſſador, in de- Eh | 
n- fence of is, country, replied, that the Geke 
the tbemlelves had appointed her to the chief com · 

. mand ze chat chey ought not to forget the ſervices 

che he had done the league; that nothing but a bale- 5 - 
les. WF ful ſpirit of independence could have excited 2 
the theſe complaints againſt her; but however if | 

was Wl they diſregarded the moſt ſolemn engagements, 

che · and ſhould preſume to attack Athens, they would 

and WW find her ready to defend herſelf, He inſinuated, 


y | Q 2 What 


4 


Pericles de- This anſwer was by no means ſatisfactory, and 


termine 
the Atheni- 


2o« 10 goto Archidamus king of Sparta Leg gent 


> * 
4 v * 


even in a monarchy, that in all t times the ſtronge 


to gain time. Several articles were ws 9570 
the Athenſans, | 

Potidea. 

wich he found hmſelf, inſiſted much 9785 the 


| hazard a battle a gainſt ſuperior numbers; to pro 


The principal ſtrength of the Athenians. | 1 


THE RISTORT , 


what N have been thought ae 


EM * 


governed, and It was the law of nature. 


all the allies reſolved to take up arms, 'rhoygh 


meaſures; however 4 negotiation was 


reicularly | to raile the, fic 4-08 
Pericles, in the critical fituatio 


honour of his country; boaſted of her reſources, 
ſhewed the dangers of tamely yielding, "and pre- 
vailed fo fat as to have the propoſals 1 
And war becoming inevitable, he formed a 
ral plan of operations. His ſyſtem was to bs 
ſparing of the lives of his fellow. citizens, but to 
Ger their country being laid waſte : not to 


vide for the ferry of the city, and to e 
his chief attention to the marine, which Was 15 


Ca 2 
bet £8 1: : i 1 


According to Diodorus Siculus, he ſhewed that there 
were ſtill ſix thouſand talente f in the treaſury, beſiderim- 
menſe wealth ſhut up in Temples, and in the poſſeſſion of 
iadividuals: their army. already on foot, way — thou · 
fand ſtrong, beſides garriſons, and the troops of their colo · 
2 their fleet conſiſted of three hundred ſail, and might 

ly augmented. It muſt be "Oe that men 
0. axriiced every Ning f;. rv. 
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CHAP.” thts da vis 
his; of he: 1 ee u Ta 
l7oag The Athenians defeated. in Sicily, 8 


T Hg hiſtory of almoſt the whole Per an hebe. o. 
War, which has been handed down to us by 4. 
noch dides, one of the beſt writers, and ableſt Suan of 
generals of antiquity, will ſupply military men ro 
05 a number of intereſting details in the courſe "nt + 
war which continued twenty-ſeyen years, - 
Lib cannot be admitted into this work, as 
peel prove a fruitleſs trouble to other 
> ers, Almot all Peloponneſus joined with the 
e jar the Phocians, Bœotians, Lo- 
er 398, Megarians, &c. ſo that their forces 
amounted. to ſixty thouſand men; while the Athe- 
nan army was reduced to about fifteen thouſand, 
withour reckoning ſixteen thouſand, of all ages, 
who remained for the defence of the city. It was The a; 
not poſſible that Pericles could keep the field 8 
with ſo few troops, and it dener his elo- i. 
quende to perſunde the Athenians to leave their 
fands, a8 they had done at the time of the Perſi- 
157 110 to remain ſhut up within walls, 
the entmy carried devaſtation to their very 
gates. According to the genius of the Spatel | 
nation, Archidamus advanced hut flowly ; At- 
tica was laid waſte, but the Athenian galleys did 
no leſs miſchief in Peloponneſus. A proof of the bene 
uſefulneſs of the ſciences was given at that time, Pericles, 1 85 
otherwiſe an eclipſe of the ſun would have diſ- £3 
heartened the troops, who were ſtruck with ſu- 


Q 3 perſtitious 


* 
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perſtitious ee if Pericles had not explained 
the cauſe of the phenomenon. 
funeral ora -· When the N Was over, Pericles Wag 
| 25 ordered to pronounce the funeral oration, which 
was an Athentan cuſtom, ' unqueſtionably more 
uſeful than that of celebrating the hy nr 1 of 
the great, who may have Aer ed o be for gehe 
5 tes, or perh: aps condemned. 
Veer 1. A dreadful plague raged in Attica, Notwith- 
" ſtanding the 4 of Thucydides upon the ſub- 
The we Jet, it is ſaid that this peſtilence employed. the 
_ whole attention of the famous phyſician. Hippo- 
Hague, Crates, who rejected the ſplendid offers of a great 
* king, and generouſly dedicated his ſervices to the 
| Pericles preſervation of his countrymen, However this 
condemned Areadful ſcourge of the human race did not put 
ed, a ſtop to the war, and the minds of the people 
being ſoured by misfortunes, they were angry 
with Pericles, and accuſed; him of being the au- 
thor of all their ſufferings. He diſplayed his 
uſual eloquence; he repeated to them the im- 
poſing names of glory and of Hberty:; but all his 
; realons could not calm the vexation of à volatile 
people. He was condemned to pay a fine, and 
deprived of the command; but they inſtantly e- 
pented, begged his pardon, and prevailed with. 
him to reſume the xeins of government. A. 
was the character of the Athenians. 
D-ath of This ſingular man, who, by his atoniſhing a 
nee? dilities, had fixed the Athenian levity for forty. 
years, died ſoon after of the plague. Nine tro- 
8 hies which were, the monuments of ſo many 
=_  - —_— victories, the great progreſs which was made in 
arts and ſciences, in ee and e 
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made one of bis countr 0 0 wear Ta | 
a. Fe 7170 7 und his, country ?. E 
Gul Plutarc be ſo ar, in raiſing him 179 


früßter *of the moral 185 e0 ple? ? It 1 
e 1 59 at the. Yee of Anaxago- 


at ha The Bop 77 ic = a oY 


of wa lif fe, t 15 ney glected Anaxagoras ſob im, 


much, We to 85 ns 1 55 er retire to de rey 
n t Periclas being informed "of itz "Ag 5 | 
W. to conſole kim, intreated him to ye, anc 


r his. adyice. \ They who, require'the light. o 


i preſented. ro him how much he had. = 
7" 


450 bel Ahaxagoras, alle caſe to NPR 
| We 


becher WR the | ho 97 0 


Py the imp Nerd rival 
Athens" Was its fir 75 


the. cloponneſian NY 4 
Sparta an and : batre a: 


W 14 


"1 he two re- 
len batred 18 irri- "publics a- 


tated by hoſtilities, the effects x muſt” he dreadful, fam 7h 
as war between republics ; is marked with a cha- 
rafter of Angola inveteracy.. "The Abbe Mably | 


obſerves, that monatchies may forget injuries 


15 


« becauſe che eo en are tamped. with the cha- 


„ racer of th prince, who may be neither re. 


6 vengeful, Wee nor Jealous; butt in, ſuch Fal + | 


republics as thoſe of Greece, what ma iſtrate 
« can oppole or direct che torrent c of pub 75 © F | 
nion, where the multit ide govern ? 

« Greeks cout have 1 no other rule but that 1 


, War carried 
rom ſuch cauſe, we | Potidea holding Tag ens 


$3 three, 1 Hege, a and the "ſtaryed inhabitants ee e 


elty by both 
feedin ng parties, b 


- 
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\ 


> 
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_ 18 

feeding on human fleſh. Sparta forgot her hos 

nour to gratify her Teyenge, and for e pur 7 
1 


even NU I -] 

poſe ſued for the affiftance and friendſhip. of the 
King of Perſia. Both republics, put to death 
ambaſſadors whom they ſtopped upon the road, 
"as if they expected by their . * cruelty, to ex- 
clude cyery poſſible means of bringing about 
reconciliation, - Sieges, battles, and perpetual. - 
incurſions, preſented nothing” to the view hut a 


Aden: ge- ſucceſſion of horrid: barbarities. The Athe⸗ 
Ces. fang were governed by Cleon, a worthleſs man, 


and infoleat orator, who thought of nothing, but 


to inſpire the people with violent reſolutions, 
The Spartans, who were naturally Jeſs moderate 
than the Athenians, yielded to the influence of 
their character, and dreading an inſurrection of 


Creelty of the. IIelotes, ſelected two thouſand of, the 


Jotes. 


3 


ſervice in the courſe of the war, and after 
crowning them with flowers, made them wak 
in proceſſion, on pretence of recompenſing them 
for their fidelity; and theſe; wretebed people 
immediately diſappeared, having undoubtedly. 
fallen the victims of atrocious treachery... It is 


.- not to be expected that the enemy were treated 


with more hümanity. 
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An uſclefs The war continued to rage with the ſame. 


truce, after 


. „ 


32. ury | gr abqut ten years, with nearly the ſame, 
. = ſucceſs, and the like loſſes on both ſides. It 


is e en ee accumulated ſufferings | 
muſt Have made both nations deſirous of peace; 
but the declaimex Cleon, and Braſidas the Spar- 

tan general, prevented propoſals from Fa ; 
offered the laft from his thirſt after fame, a o 


* 


not Faro exfingytſhed, and could not 1 
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the dther from the heat of pride and Arrogance, 
However, they both died, ypon which  ſulpen- nr 

ſion of arms took place, and a truce, w ich was YE 
— fifty years, was ſoon after agreed, © 

LAN appearance of, concord ſeemed to r 

u p at that time, but hatred way Tooted | ip 
an del hearts, and treachery, [inſtead | of « 9 

with!w boundleſs ami, had, iplt polleſ 0 

oketheir minds. nat 
A young Wan of an Muffriops Ck n wor. 
markable for his fine figure and great Wealgh, er ankle.” 0 
cqually"diftinguiſhed for His abilitjes and hiszo renen 
vices5 "ſometimes virtuous, "when he attended de 
tothe inſtructions of his friend and maſter Son, 

crates, "but almoſt always hurried into diſgrace-.. {nl 

ful irregularities when he yielded” to his Own in- . 
clidations, or followed the advice 1 bis f flat⸗ 1 22-6 
terers'; yet capable of ennie al 100... 
forms and characters to profit b i critical cog - 
junctures: in one word, Alcibiades, who aimed 
at the government of Athens, and was natüu- 
rally: an enemy of peace, reſting all his ambi- . 

tious 3 upon war and diſturbance, and ... 
kilful in managing the temper gf the people, un an 
endeavoured” to rekindle the flame whic 


ſucceed 


his life expoſed” him” to be condemned, he 5 5 
day thought prop yh boy off the tail of * one of 


his most beautif ul | It was immediately .. nh 
rel of all over Fa 15 upon being 9 
that he was 'univerfally blamed for having, di- 
gured the creature.” So much the better, replied. © 
he ee T woulf bave the A 18 7 F 


0 
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If U the. dog, th, fe! may. be. be fila 
of my condud?. Tha volatile peo- 

5 Soar eriouſly h in trilles, which 

be their attention from ching of the ut- 

moſt importance. 

—— Both Sparta and Athens Wü complained 

| the treaty, — 9 violations 70 the 9 50 Fe 8 810 

rtunity of breaking it altogether, 

He ron uy Niclas, Who was N ee 

general and a worthy citizen, With ſentiments 

- "IN ly pacific, to he ſuſpected by the people. 

deceived the Spartan ambaſſadors, who 

were ſent with füll powers to accommodate 

matters, and having perſuaded them to. tell'a 

falſehood, cauſed * to be diſmiſſed as im- 

poſtors. However, Nicias had a ſtrong patty, 

and the people were divided between him and 

his rival, when it was propoſed to determine the 

diſpute by having recourſe to the oſtraciſm 

E — but Hyperbolus, an impudent, worthleſs; man, 

| |  railed againſt both of them, chat he might ger 

the power into his own bands; . upon Which 

both factions joined againſt him, and baniſhed 

Onraiſm him. From that time the oſtraciſm, Which 

1 e emed to be debafed by being employed on 

ſuch a ſubject as Hyperbolus, was entirely, laid 

aide. We formerly obſerved, that it was, not 

intended as a puniſhment, bur, eee 

Sue the too great power oft the: principal 

Cl 1 | 

project of "i Alcibiades' had been faciehed with cheriſh: 

| ara + ing. the hatred” of the Athenians "againſt the 

- ly adopted, Spartans, he might, perhaps, have prolonged t the 


not with- 


Lier the rede of bis country, withour expoſing 
| em 
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them to the greateſt, - miſery; but this Hery remontran- 
enius formed the moſt daring; projects, even gast Ni- 
while he was ſunk in the boſom of pleaſure. 
He planned the conqueſt of, Sicily, as a/prehude © » 
to that of Carthage, from hence it would- be 
ealy, to come and take poſſeſſon of Peloponner 
us; Such chimeras were the produee of hs 
fertile imagination, and by his eloquence he 
ſvaded the Athenians to ;adgpt- them, 1 
dain did Nicias attempt to conyincecthem of the 
raſnneſs of ſuch projects, and the dangers; to 
which. they were expoſed .in purſuing uneettain 
conqueſts, while, ſurrounded with enemies; he 
ſhewed how trifling were the pretences for ent 
Becauſe, the Leontines and Egeſtans, two ſtaccs 
of- Sitily, complained ofe the. Syraegul: ans, anti} 
implored; the; aſſiſtance of the Athenians; for 
there was no other reaſonable pretence alleged: os 
muſt Athens ſacrifice her own ſafęt)/ and: ige 
reſt, in a:cauſe. in which+ ſhe had no cn re 
Muſt ſhe abandon her own country e e . 
tans, ta go and fight. in Sicily? - Theoſound Oo 
tesſonings af. Niclas were not, ſufffeient to pre: 
vail againſt the beauty, elequence, and prodi- 
galitles of Alcibiades, which captivateda not 
only the youth, but the people in geogrchle f 
that they determined to take arms egainſy BHta - 
cuſe; and Alcibiades, with Nicias and La- TE. 
mwachus, were charged with this: expeditions | 
fh- The Athenians. had conceived the thoyghtof} 
de making a conqueſt of Sicily in the timglof Perl | 
be fees, bat he was 2 man of 00 ED. 


* 


ern mssen 


dal beg rest Inflverice, not 0 ausge den 

| from the atten pe, 
bb]. c. "Almoſt at dhe inſtant of their departure, an 
A unforeſeen Abel filled all Athens with un- 


luckey reports. The ſtatues of Mercury were 


| © © mutilated, without its being g poſſible to diſcover 
Atibiades by whom it was done, "Whether i it was a pre- 
impiery be- Meditated ſcheme, or the occaſion preſented. the 
= he ſet i the enemies of Alcibiades took the op- 
. Nuss of accuſing him of this crime, of 
Te 8 other of the ſame kind; but bein g ſopport- 
"the army, he ſnewed 4 9058 deal 

Readies and demanded an immediate decihion, 
His ache were not willing to conſent, as cir. 
cumſtances were not yet ſufficiently favourable, 
they thererefore put off the affair, on pretence 
that the embarkation could not be delayed. 
The fleet at laſt fer fail, with all the appataty 

_ for a triumph. 0 
apa: © Syracuſe, a cen colony, Which Had 
25 — 2 Srofpered greatly by commerce, was at rſt 


4 ws alarmed 4 the ſtorm Which chreatened them, 


but they prepared afterwards to make 4 vigo- 
__ rous defence; and the miſunderſtanding Which 
ſubſiſted among be Achenian generals, gave 
thern time to make the .neceffary; preparations, 
The" folly of the people of Athens *contribojed 

equally to nde them, for their artny \ was ſcarce, 
det in Sicily, when Alcibiades w 48 Com- 


mandedto return, that he might” be "ted for 


impiery 8 His enemies had gained ground, of 
hifi! His abſeiice; and aſſuming the maſk o 0 
religion; expected to ſucteed at the tribüt al © 
«ps eople. ſo unſteady and ſuperſtitious, '* 0 > 

ades 
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biades accuſed of impiety, ſuddenly loſt all that 
merit in the eyes of the Athenians, . with which 


E * 


they had been formerly delighted. He di 


1 
bot encounter the danger, and eſcaping from declred- , 
his conductors, fled to Sparta. There he comb, ap oe * 
plied with the auſtere manners of that country, Aen. 
an declaring, himſelf the mortal enemy f 
Athens, acquired the love of that people, ho 
formerly hated him. The Athenians 9 „ 
hin to ſuffer death for contumacy, and gave 
him up, to the execrations of the prieſts. A r n.8 
prieſtels, natned Theano, refuſed to miniſter to Then 
8 ſaying, J am 4 prigſeſi Zo bleſs, not ta < 
ae, The accuſation, againſt Alcibjades, per- | 
haps ill founded, though he might inwardly 
contermn the popular religion, was at leaſt e- 
tellively indiſcreer, for it provoked, againſt hies 
country the man in the world the moſt capable 
doing it an injury, . On hearing that he was 
ntenced to die, he cried, But I ſball tet them” 
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mw that I am ſtill alive and he kept his 
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: His lively courage, and the reſources f his Nicias be- \ 
EY Sent bd home Age 2% ing „ havedill at. - 

genius, might have been of great uſe. in cee. 

10 on the raſh expedition, which he made the i. 
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Athenians undertake, Some very extraotdina: 

y accidents, but which, he might baye brought = 

about, would have been neceſſary to make them | 

ſucceed ; but the many uncertainties, . and the 

low timidity, of Nicias, Aerea the difficul - 

ty of the undertaking, He diſcouraged his 

itoops, and increaſed the obſtacles they had 10 

encounter, by conſtantly repeating, that they 

had, done wrong in entering into this war 8 | 
* b ; however ' . +8 
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nsever they läd Recetb Sy cuſe. 3 
__ tw 2 the wot 7 hi 8 Aa liens, 
ee hien Was yy ac full Thöch⸗ . 
70 vans Un. "The 8 — e by peace 400 
e. , muſt have yielded, if the tene 
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Phich they ſolicited" from Sparta 5nd Corint 
had not very eritically arrived to pre ee 
b applications were wartily 7 855 b 
Aleibiades, and his counſels contributed very 
8 2 the diſtreſs of his native country, 
— The beſieged were prepari ſurren 
9 when Goss Who a the fuccour 
ftem Sparta, arrived to revive their hopes, and 
The fiexe to animate them with freſh courage. Nicisg 
the Spar. had lot His colleague Lamachus, and” havin 
| ws, the ſole command, was terrified ar the approic 
| of riew dangers, he therefore applied to be ſy: 
perſeded, and by his letters ſhewed the hazar- 
* . Yous fituation of the troops. Demoſthenes and 
Eurymedon were ſent as colleagues with a rein- 
forcement, to ſtrengthen his army. The firſt 
of theſe was of a bold imperuous temper, and 
openly contemning the tardineſs of Niclas, raſh- 
y engaged the enemy in the night, and loſt two 
| thouſand men in the field; ſo that the fatigue, 
diſeaſes, and deſpondency of the army, as wel 
as the danger to Which Athens was expoled, by 
being kept in blockade by the Spartans, al 
together contributed to inſpire them with a "de- 
tte of railing the ſiege, © * 

The Arie» en tine they might have ey mae 
babe be. their retreat, without being expoſed to oy 
fore $y12- danger, as che enemy could not füſpect ſuch' a 
„„ NOTTR | intention, 
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ed ſupernatural, and Nicias, from + childich ſu- 
perſtition, delayed their departure, till Gylippus 
and the Syracufans had time to prepare for an 
engagement, and the Athenians being beaten 
both by ſea and land were entirely defeated. 
Eurymedon fell in the field; Nieias and Pe- 
moſthenes ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, af- 
ter having given fruitleſs proofs of their cou- 
rage, According to Thucydides, they were 
| cryelly and treacherouſly put to death, though 
Gylippus defired they might be ſent” to Sparta; 
but: other writers ſay, os they killed them- 
ſelvesin priſon. The Syracuſans were revenged 
by the barbarities they committed; and ſuch. 
was the advantage Achens derived from this 
enn rae: 


re we purſue this e of mies a Cone 


ſhall rake notice that Sicily was in part peopled 


by colonies from Greece, and tilt it regained" its or Sicily. 


liberty had been governed like Greece by a 
number of petty tyrants. At the time of the 
invaſion by Xerxes, Gelon was abſolute in Sy- 
racuſe, and the Greeks implored his aſſiſtance, 
but being refuſed the command of their army, 
was content to defend Sicily againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, who had been — by Xerxes to 
attack him, and he defeated them moſt glo- 


nouſſy. By his active worth and eminent ſer- Gela, 
vices, Gelen deſerved that the Syracuſans ſhould — 
voluntarily chooſe him king. He animated tus, ancicat 
them-with 2 ſpirit for agriculture: by his exam- 1 0 * 


ple, appearing — at the head of the 
8 labourers; 


certed the ſcheme. That phenomenon appear- 
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| lebourersz and at his death he. was. regretted a 


who ſucceeded him, notwithſtanding. his being 


exceedingly vicious, attracted the praiſes of the 
poets whom he, encoufaged, but more particu- 
larly Pindar, whoſe tyre ſhould not have been 
venal, ſince it was worthy of celebrating th 
greateſt herdes. Thraſybulus, another brother, 


- but ſtill more vicious than Hieroz ſucceeded to 


the throne, but was expelled becauſe of his ty- 


Fanny, about four hundred and ſixty. years before 
the Chriſtian #ra. > 


— E - 


The Syracuſans having ſhaken off the yoke, 


freed the reſt of Sicily, and introduced a popu- 
lar government. Their petaliſm, which was a 
bad imitation of the Athenian: offraciſm, conti. 


nued but a ſhott time, as it deprived the ſtate 


of its beſt citizens. This is not the proper 


> Place. to ſpeak of the ſucceſſion of tyrants who 


LO 4 reigned in Sicily. It was not till about ſixty 
...- years after, that Syracuſe was enſlaved by 
Dionyſius. 8 | 
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Continuation of the Peloponnefian War.— Athers 
+» * yoken by Lyſander, © 


HE Alkeniens od Kill en with 
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| = T chimerical hopes, that the firſt perſon who 


Doran brought the intelligence of their army being de: 


yy 


— 


feated in Sicily, was ſentenced to be put to 
death; but very foon their vain * 
* : 5 ö | 1 P- 
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< lappeared,.. their doubts vaniſhed, aud ' 
into the deepeſt conſternation. the | 
r Was the more imminent, as the Spartans, 
che advice of Alcibiades, had fortified De- 
celia. i in, the neighbourhood. of Athens, from 
whence they could lay waſte the whole country 
Ange from one end to the other, without 
interruptionz and if it had not been for. the 
uſual. tardineſs of. the Spartan government, 
thens, Joſt in amazement, would probably have 
allen a prey to her enemies; however, the mo- 
ment of cruſhing ker was let ſlip, ſhe began to 
breathe, | and profited by à careful attention to 
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) | 
. the reſources which were ſtill left in her powers 
4 « Ap C council of old men was choſen to exar The en. 

. mine into the ſtate of affairs, and upon the re- Sean lh 

e port made by them, the people were to deter- ber — 

1 mige. It was found neceſſary to recover the peel. 


0 finances. and the marine. A thouſand „ 
y ſtill: remained in the public treaſury from the 
j beginning of the war, which had been, prohibit. 
| from being touched by a decree formerly 

paſſed, but, upon the preſent occaſion, a new 
4 decree made it lawful; and experience ſhews 

the great advantage of having funds in reſerve 

to anſwer emergencies. I he ruin of ſtates has 

been often precipitated, by a want of 8 "7 "8 
„and of attention in this reſpec t. „ 

From the imprudent uſe ſhe had made of Ingratizude - 7 

th power, and her preſent misfortunes, Athens loſt Alcibiades,. 
ho Ml the greateſt part of her allies, , A number f 
* cities, and even che Iohians, united with Sparta, aig 
7 chiefly by the intrigues | of Alcibiades, "who * 4 
= breathing nothing but vengeance "againſt Ty 
a. Pier. I. nn .* 
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country, ſtirred up theſe ſtates. to rebel againd 
her: but Agis king of Sparta, whoſe wife he 
had eee under a maſk of virtue, endea- 
vouted to render him odious to the people: be, 
ſides, the very high credit which he had ac- 
quired, excited the hatred and jealouſy of the 
rincipal citizens. Sparta retained only a ſha- 
| > of her former love of juſtice; every idea 
of gratitude was loft in cabals and intrigues, 
and an order was diſpatched to Ionia to put 
Alcibiades 'to death, at the very time that he 
was greatly adding to his former ſervices; but 
being informed of their intentions, he Hed to 

| Perf for an aſylum. 
Revolutions That empire was continually weakened by 
Men court revolutions, which are the never-failing 
attendants of deſpotic government. Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus) was ſucceeded by Xerxes his on- 
ly lawful ſon, who was very ſoon aſſaſſinated by 
his natural brother Sogdianus. A few months 


after, Ochus, another ſon of Artaxerxes, de- 


throned Sogdianus, aſſumed the name of Da- 
rius, and reigned amidſt faction and diſturbance. 
The Greeks called him Noos ( the Baſtard). He 
was upon the throne,” when Alcibiades fled for 
ſhelter to Tiſſaphernes governor of Sardis, 


2 tet ts . He had lately prevailed with them to declare 


nes, and againſt Athens, which rendered the ingratitude | 


1 of Sparta ſtill more odious. His abilities, and 
| upadivifion his well-known fame, with his taſte for the vo- 
9 luptuous manners of Perſia, eaſily procured 
| him the friendſhip and confidence of the go- 
vernor. He taught Tifſaphernes to keep the 


es divided, by preſerving the two 1 
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foe equally poiſed, that the one could not rule 
by yp total deſtruction of the other. This was 


very artful policy, and perhaps the Perſians had 
t occaſion to adopt ſuch a plan, to guard them 
from the attacks of neighbours ſo bold and en- 


terpriſing. It ſeems that ſtratagem or force, 
deceit or violence, from one nation to another, 


or even from one individual to another, are 


the great hinges of ſociety; yet if mankind 


purſued the natural path to true happineſs, they 


would find that it has no foundazien. but in uni- | 


verſal-benevolence. 


243 


However, at a time when every thing « con- Difnfors 
ſpired to induce the Athenians to unite for at Athens; 


their preſervation, they were agitated by the 


moſt ruinous diſſenſions. Some of them were 
for aboliſhing democracy, and recalling Alci- 
biades; Piſander alleged, that nothing elſe - 


could ſave them; but there were others who 
maintained that this would ſubvert their liberty, 


and ruin their country. This unhappy city, 
always actuated by whim or groundleſs opinion, 


changed a bad form of government into one ſtill 


worſe. Four hundred citizens were choſen to e 
exerciſe abſolute rule. They proved egregious % govern- 


ment, 


tyrants, diſſolving the ſenate, and OM all 
laws under foot. 


The army, at that time ſtationed in 4 on ter, - 
reca 
purpoſe to keep the allies to their duty, refuſed ves his 
to conſent to this innovation, and recalled Alci- f: 


blades, ' appointing him generaliſſimo, and in- 
treating him to come and exterminate the ty- 
rants: Alcibiades, who had acted in ſo many 
different characters, was delighted with the 


R 2 | thoughts 
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thoughts of once more commanding. the Athe- 
nians; and having prudently reftrained the zeal 
of his troops, paved the way for. his return, 
by gaining ſome conqueſts from the enemy, 


He is ab- 
ſolved by 
the prieſts, 


He attacked and deſtroyed the Lacedemonian 
fleet, and recovered the empire of the ſea; the Hel- 
leſpont, Byzantium, and a number of important 
places were obliged to ſubmit to Athens, where 


the four hundred tyrants had been already de. 
poſed ; and a decree paſſed for recalling Alci- 
biades, who was received with the greateſt de- 


monſtrations of joy, while the people reproach- 
ed themſelves for whatever had been done 
againſt him. The prieſts being commanded to 
abſolve him from the curſes which had been de- 


\ nounced againſt him, one of them was ſuch a 


plain-dealer as to ſay, I have not curſed him, if 
he has done no injury to the republic. As much as 
to ſay, that curſes could 8 8 avail againſ 


crimes. 


He became 


Once more 


the idol of 
the Athe- 


« Alcibiades, all on a Adden, bebime once 
more the idol of the people, but remembering 
the ſecret ſprings which his enemies had em- 


plovyed to ruin him, his artful policy made him 


aſſume a ſuperſtitious exterior, that he might 
guard againſt being cenſured again for his im- 


piety: he therefore joined, in a moſt pompous 


manner, to celebrate the myſteries of Ceres. 


Here we may iecolle& the pliancy of his cha- 


racter, and we ſhall very ſoon ſee a new inſtance 


The Athe- 
nian3 per- 
fiſt in carry- 
ing on the 
war. 


of Athenian inconſtancy. 


- Sparta, diſmayed at the ſutdeeſt of Alcibiades, 
ſent propoſals of peace; and if reaſon could 


have diſpelled the e intoxication of 85 
Athe- 
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Athenians, they had now an opportunity of ter- 
minating a war, which had raged twenty-five 
years to the ruin of the republic; but the 
harangues of a worthleſs declaimer prevailed 
over all ſenſe of the public good, and Na 1 
6 


proſpect of peace vaniſned. The Spartans c 
Lyſander for their general, as the Bebel man to | 
—— with Alcibiades.  Lyſander was not They are de- 
ahamed to pay his court to the young Cyrus, The; 
ſon of the king of Perſia, Who was at that time N = 
governor: of Aſia minor, from whom he ob- as 5 r 
tained money to advance the pay of his ſailors 
by which means he ſeduced a number from the 
Athenians, to ſerve on board his own fleet; and 
while Alcibiades was buſy in collecting money 
in Ionia, | defeated the raſh Antiochus who com- 
manded in his abſence The Athenians who 
had reckoned themſelves ſure of making rapid 
eonqueſts, were provoked by this check, and 
depoſing Alcthiadies, ren ten generals in 
his room. 

On the aber N Lyſinder,! win was ills Callicrati- 
more remarkable for his ambition than his ſkill ar dar 1148 
in war, was called home to his own country, fander, de- 
His ſucceſſor, Callicratidas, ſer an example of hir own 


his own 


the ancient Spartan virtue, which could not be fault at the 
reconciled to the then ſtate of affairs, and by Arginuſa. 

diſdaining to pay his court to the Perſians, had | 

not money to ſupply his army; however, he 

gained ſome victories, and beſieged Conon the _ 

Athenian general in the port of Mytclene, but 2 
he loſt a great battle, which was fought not far | 
from the iſle of Arginuſa, near Leſbos, becauſe 

he thought 1 it was his duty to engage, notwith- 


1 ſtanding 


o TY was wW 


ON 


gs 


ſtanding the ſuperior force of the enemy... | 


Sparta, ſaid he, does not depend upon one man, A 


ok wrong idea, ſince the ſafety of the whole may 


depend upon one man, if he is chief; and his 


' _ glgyzous death could not wipe away the ſtain of 
Oo 


The Athenians had equipped 


75 hundred and ten galleys in leſs than a 


month, to re-inforce their general, Conon; and 


the Spartans, with their allies, loſt above ſeventy 


| The Athe- 
- Nians con · 
demned 


in this memorable engagement. 


We almoſt always fee the Athenian glory 
ſullied by popular madneſs, but there never 


their gene. was ſo ſhocking an inſtance as the preſent, 


rals, becauſe 


the dead 
could not 


be buried, 


'That the happineſs of the dead depended upon 
the interment of their bodies, was an opinion 
eſtabliſhed in Greece, which they had derived 
from Egyptian prejudice ; and was ſo firmly be. 
lieved, that they were willing to ſacrifice every 
thing for the ſake of funeral honours. After 


the battle of Arginuſa, the generals had allotted 
fifty galleys to bring off the dead, and to pay 


them the laſt duties; but a violent ſtorm 


prevented their orders from being executed. 


The people, blinded by ſuperſtition, were per- 
ſuaded that the dead called aloud for vengeance; 
they therefore cauſed the generals to be proſe 


cuted and condemned, when ſix of them, who 


had merited the moſt glorious rewards, were 
executed for an imaginary offence; Socrates 
being the only member of the ſenate, who 
ſteadily oppoſed ſuch flagrant injuſtice. Such 


is frequently the tyrannic power of prejudice 
even in civilized nations, and though ch 


he Athe- 
nians were remarkable for genius, yet they 


— 
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ere petpery ally dilgracing themſelves for want 
of judgment, 
ve To pleaſe the Perſians and the other alles, Bw) 0. 

arta reſtored the command of the army to Ly- The The Abe. 

ſander, whoſe manners were entirely oppoſite niane a. 

to the laws of Lycurgus, but who had abilities 2. 
capable of recovering the greateſt misfortunes, gos Fo- 
He took Lampſacus, u the coaſt of the 

| Helleſpont, upon which the Athenians im- 
Wan followed him, with a hundred and 
eighty galleys, and offered him battle, Which 
he declined for ſeveral days, on purpoſe to 
cheriſh in them an inſolent ſecurity, that he 
might ſurpriſe them on the moſt convenient op- 

unity. This ſtratagem was the better con- 

ceived, as they had no port nor city: near them, 

and were obliged to have their proviſions brought 

from a conſiderable diſtance. Alcibiades, 'who 

had retired to Thrace, came to acquaint them 

with the danger to which they were expoling 

themſelves, but they would not hearken to him; 

and continued to diſembark every evening, after 

having inſulted the enemy's fleet through che 

day. Lyſander watched his opportunity when 

they were lying ſcattered, and pouring up- 

on them at a place called gos Potamos, 

made an eaſy conqteſt, cutting their army in 

pieces, and taking three thouſand e who 

were condemned to death. Philocles, one of 

the Athenian generals, having been remarkable 

on former occaſions for his cruelty-to the Spar- 

tan priſoners, Lyſander aſked him, what puniſh- Crielty te 

ment he thought he deſerved : Do not accuſe men, May _ 

re replied he, who have no judge You are conqueror, 

4 N 


f 


FER uſe of 4 the 888 1 TSA and TOON t0 
us, as Wwe would have done to you, if we had been 
- Vifforious. So true it is, that we ſhould; expect 
to receive the lame Ane we have done bo 
= others. ud 
Ry Gegeof Athens was Were ogg. belege by. ſea and 
27. land; and theſe. haughty republicans, intimi- 
dated by the preſſure of misfortunes, loſt 
1 ancient courage. Inſtead of defending 
themſelves; with ſpirit, they offered to ſubmit, 
upon condition that their city and harbour 
ſhould be preſerved. This propoſal. was de. 
© bated in Sparta, where the Thebans and Coxin · 
thians were for deſtroying the city; but the more 
generous Spartans, recollecting the ſervices they 
had done to the Grecian league, by preſerving 
the hole ſtates of Greece, concluded a treaty 
upon the following conditions: That the forti- 
 fications. of the Pirzus ſhould be demoliſhed, 
with the wall which joined it to the city; that 
Athens ſhould give up all her fleet but twelve 
alleys; that ſhe ſhould yield all the towns ſhe 
Fad taken; recal their exiles, and ſerve under 
the command of Sparta. | 
Thus this dreadful war, = {5 ſprang from 
ambition, and became cruel from hatred, was 
brought to an end, after having laſted twenty- 
ſeven years, and proving as deſtructive to the 
Greeks as hk ah hal FOR. been 
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"livers Athens from tyranny.—T rial . Sacra. 
© tes,—KRetreat of the ten thouſand. n mug 
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HE ambitious Lyſander, — n £2 Univer. n = 
T ſal dominion, endeavoured-to ſerve himſelf® , 
without regarding the intereſts of the E 
After his naval victory ar Ægos Potamos, ge. 
aboliſhed democracy in ſeveral maritime ſtates, 
ſubjecting them to the government of magil-. 
rates who, were at his diſpoſal. He likewiſe, 
changed.t the government of Athens, by putting I 
that city into the power of thirty tyrants, , under 
the name of Archons, who committed the moſt, 

unheard-of cruelties. He corrupted the Spar- He intro- 


tn manners, by the introduction of riches, and Ns 
fifteen hundred talents, which he ſent thither, 20 


infected the vitals of the ſtate; even Gylippus, 

who had been ſo celebrated for ſaving Syraeu ß. 
could not reſiſt the temptation of embezzling 

a part of it, and being convicted of the .infa- 
mous theft, fled to eſcape. puniſhment. , n 
moſt prudent of the citizens were at firſt 3 
proſer1bing with « execrations,. the gold and filver. _ 
brought among them by Lyſander; but his 
friends propoſed, that it ſhould , be dedicated” 
ſolely to the uſes of the ſtate; which expedient. 
was reliſhed, and a law pailed, that whoever. , 
kept any of the new money ſhould ſuffer death: 

ag if, accardihg ; to the judicious reflection 


of Plutarch, in widuals could long ae 


% ru Kiso 


ac to deſpiſe what was uſeful for the Rate; | or 
- when they opened their hearts to avarice, ex- 
pet that any laws could N unn from 
- penetrating into their houſes. 
The Spar- It is true, that the Spartans were infected 
10 loge, with riches, but according to their new plan of 
the lame, government, was not a public treaſure become 
Ane lns, abſolutely neceſſary? How could they poffibly 
c. ſypporta fleet, or act out of their own country, 
Without a revenue? Had they not applied to 
Perſia more than once for money ? ft was ab. 
-  - Jolutely neceſſary, that they ſnoul 2 adhere 
3 entirely to the laws of Lycurgus, or change 
their cuſtoms. Corruption bad b bein Pan 
infinuating itſelf for a long time; and it m 
be queſtioned, whether the celebrated ping 
of Pauſanias, who was then reigning, can be 
looked upon as entirely juſt. He was *afked 
what was the reaſon that the ancient cuſtoms 
| were perpetuated in Sparta: I is becauſe the 
CN laws command the people, ſaid he, and the People 
4s not command the laws. © 
Athens op- Sparta at leaſt” preſerved ner liberty, while 
| fins o. Athens, oppreſſed by thirty tyrants, felt all the 
ras, horrors with which flavery can aflit/a people 
accuſtomed to independence; "impriſonment, 
exile, confiſcation of property, and death. Xe- 
nophon ſays, that We tyrants put to death more 
eople in eight months of peace, than had been 
155 by the enemy in a war of thirty years. 
Theramenes, one of the thirty, was himſelf 
executed, for having 4 5 5 of 
5 his colleagues. f TE 
f | lere 
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Here we find Alcibiades make his appearance Treach nr 
once more; having quitted his, place of - exile; tans eq 
and paſſed into Perſia, with an intention 80 Alfie. 
bring about a revolution in favour of Athen; 


the Spartans . him, engaged the Gover - 
nor Pharnabazus, 


piece of ſhameful — 
treachery, to order him to * — The ah 
guards who were ſent for that purpoſe, not | 
daring to enter his houſe, ſer fire to it; upon 
which Alcibiades ruſhing out with his ſword in 
his hand, repulſed them, but fell at laſt under 
nn. of arrows ſhot at him in his flight. 
Some writers give a different account of Ga 
death, but the only obſervation of real WRITE 
ance is, that with ſuperior abilities, an 
excellent genius for performing great actions, 
Alcibiades was the ſcourge of Greece, and by 
yielding to the tranſports of his paſſions, ra- 
ther than to the counſels of eee N 
himſelf into miſery. 

Notwithſtanding the exit precaution of this wats 1 Cc. 
Spartans, who had forbidden the Grecian cities 493: 
to receive any Athenians flying from tyranny, * 
yet Athens found an avenger. Thraſybulus, Thraybu- 
at the head of -the fugitives, attacked the ty. "diver. 


Athens 


rants, and drove them out of Athens, and the from tyran- 


government was intruſted to ten citizens; but * 
the abuſe of authority is ſo contagious, that they 
likewiſe became tyrants. The thirty implored 
the aſſiſtance of Sparta, and Lyſander protected 
them with all his power. The King Pauſanias 
marched againſt Athens, but with, a ſecret de- 
fire to reſtore peace and good order: however, 
Thraſybulus 8 vun he — under- 
| - taken, 
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Nd regu taken, the Wann de and the ancient 

e of government was re. eſtabliſned. Simi. 
e e revolutions are generally attended with bloody | 
cConſequences; a conſiderable number of the ac- 
complices of tyranny remained, and the public 
diſorders had made an infinite number guilty; 
but the prudent deliverer of Athens eafily fore- 
ſaw that, by puniſhing them, the wounds of the 
_ ++ Rate would be opened afreſn, and therefore pro- 
Ae -=- poſed an act of amneſty, by which all paſt deeds 
the death of ſhould be buried in perpetual oblivion. Unhap- 
the tyrants. pily, while the paſſions preſerve their ſway, civil 
diſſentions leave behind them a ferment which a 

85 ſalutary mildneſs cannot extingu in 
Socrates te. They ſtill prevailed in Athens, and che pro- 
tableof phi. ceedings againſt Socrates very ſoon diſgraced that 
lophers. city, more than ſlavery could have done. So- 
crates, the firſt, ſays Cicero, who brought Phi- 
loſophy from heaven, who placed it in: cities, and 
introduced it into families; who induced the 
| vt. v. 10. * to pay regard to morals, to their duties 

in life, and to diſtinguiſh between good and evil; 
this true philoſopher, the model of all thoſe vir- 

tues which he taught, had long dedicated his 
whole atttention to the inſtruction of youth. He 
Adeeſpiſed the ſo yur whole; vanity; covered with 
an empty diſplay of ſcience, made them decide 

The ſochilte upon every ſabject: without knowing any thing, 
eilte, get in a flow of language which conveyed nothing 
dis defiruc- but, falſe ideas; and therefore they were his enc- 
8 5 mies. He profeſſed the religion of his country; 
but, by ſurmounting popular prejudices, di- 
rected to the one God, thoſe adorations which 
"np" laviſhed upon phantoms of divinity; be 
| therefore 
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e could not fail to draw upon bichſel the 
hatred of the hypocritical and ſuperſtitious, 
Theſe dangerous men plotted his deſtruction, 
and having ſucceeded by employing religion as a 
pretence againſt Aſpaſia and Anaxagoras, a pre- 

tence which eaſily conceals the moſt enormous 
wickedneſs, they planted the ſame battery 8 

the moſt virtuous of mankind, _ 

Anytus and Melitus, two names moſt nfs. Arias 
mous in hiſtory, were the leaders in this conſpi- 3 
racy. Ariſtophanes, whoſe licentious and ſatiri- gage. 
cal comedies were not to the taſte of ear th STIL og 
being undoubtedly piqued at his preferring the 
tragedies of Euripides, aimed the firſt blow at 
him, by ridiculing his character upon the, ſtage. 

His illiberal ſatire, called he Clouds, ſet the pa- 

tience of the philoſopher in the cleareſt light, for 

being preſent, he ſtood the laughter of the audi- 

ence with perfect compoſure, ſaying to his friends, 

That be fancied himſelf at a feſtival, where be amuſ- 

ed all the people. Melitus next, having laid aſide yer. | 
1 the maſk, charged him with corrupting the youth < by Meli- 

by introducing new deities. Socrates had been 
teaching for forty years, and his doctrine was 
] univerſally known it was therefore a moſt egre- 
1 gious abſurdity, after ſo long time had elapſed, 
to charge him with it as a crime; but provided 
paſſion be gratified, it bluſhes at nothing. | 
; Without conſenting to accept of the affiſtance He e e 
either of counſel or pleader, Socrates vindicated 
; himſelf by a ſimple explanation of his conduct: 
- WM © I believe the exiſtence of God,” faid he, with 
h energy, more than my proſecutors, and am 
e ** ſo perfectly convinced of it, that to God and 
U you 


e you ſubmit, to be judged in ſuch a manner as 
& youſhall think moſt advantageous for you and 
« for me.“ They immediately condemned him, 


1 


but without aſſigning a puniſhment. He had a 


privilege to ſet a fine upon humſelf, and his 

| friends offered to pay it; bun he generouſly re- 
_ fuſed to take that $4 | 

ed an acknowlegment of guilt, and declared to 

the people, that he thought he was entitled by his 

actions, rather to be maintained at the expence 

of the republic. This noble ſpirit ſtill more ex- 


aſperated his enemies, and according to cuſtom 


| He iseon- they deliberated a ſecond time, when he was ſen- 
Ae. tenced to drink the hemlock, which was the 
mode of putting criminals to death; upon which 

he calmly ſaid to his judges, © By your order 
I am going to ſuffer death; from my birth l 
 < was condemned to it by nature; but truth will 
"OS % ſpeedily ſentence my accuſers to infamy.T 
ne refuſes His friends, anxious to get him out of priſon, 
and perſuading him to fly, he anſwered, That it 
like a true would be an inſult againſt the laws. On the 


day of his ſuffering, he diſcourſed with them 


upon the immortality of the ſoul, and on the 
ſentiments which the expectation of another life 
ſhould inſpire, proving that this truth, even 
though it were a matter of doubt, ought to re- 
gulate the condudt of every rational being. He 
cheered and comforted them; when the hemlock 
was brought to him, he drank it off without the 


leaſt emotion, and died, ſaying to Crito, one of 
his diſciples, I owe acock to Eſculapius, take care 


you de not forget to acquit me of that vow. 
Bs 1 After 


leſt it ſhould be reckon. 
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| After _ Athenians had deſtroyed. that true The Athe- 
philoſopher, they were penetrated with ſhame. nians re- 
and remorſe, paid the greateſt reſpect to his me- 
mory, ſeverely puniſhed his accuſers, andexpreſſed 
the greateſt abhorrence of every one that had 
the leaſt ſhare in the conſpiracy. It was their Abſurdcon. - 
conſtant practice to be guilty of enormous faults, Athenians, 
always to repent, but never to amend. As the 
yery extremity of all folly, they allowed the 
poets to ridicule their gods upon the ſtage, and 
puniſhed their ſages for endeavouring to inſpire 
the people with ſentiments worthy of the Deity, _ 
The thirty tyrants ſpared Socrates though he >» 
openly oppoſed their tyranny, and it was ſoon _ 

r their expulſion, the four hundredth year | 

before our era, that he was put to death hy the 
ſentence of the people. An unbridled multitude 
is pot the leaſt unjuſt, nor the leaſt cruel, of ty- 
rants. x 

We read with a great deal of pleaſure what Mord ef, 
Rollin has written of a ſingle perſon, ſuch as 5 
Socrates; but the long minute relation which he more inte- 
has given of the famous retreat of the ten thou- — 2 


7 
t 
e 
K+ details of 
e ſand, is exceedingly tedious. The reaſon is, be- <xpeditions, - 
c 
n 
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cauſe we always find ourſelves deeply intereſted. 

and infirudted by moral leſſons, derived from the 
4 actions of men, while thoſe other details are tire 
e BW fone in themſelves, and of little or no utility. 
K Every one would ſtudy hiſtory, and improve, if 


- it was not ſo overloaded with trifles, which are 
if irkſome even in Gazettes. When a military man | 
„ b acquainted with what is more eſſential in his by 


profeſſion, he may ſtudy the retreat of the ten 
er thouſand in 1 Xenophon or Rollin; but to have a 
general 


Cyrus at- 
tempts to is 1 
Lelbrene , and his brother, the young Cyrus, was governor 
his brother e he ; N 
Artaxerxes 


Mnemon. him in poſſeſſion of that government, when he 


es throne his brother, he perſuaded. the Spartans, 


ei bythe to Whom, he. had been a protector, to join him, 
1 828 While they, e their own intereſt, and 


& 


| ET to Rollin, fifteen French livres; but bis eſtimates MI 
F are much under the numerary value of theſe days. He | 
| reckons. the talent ,only-at a thouſand crowns, as in the l 

| time of Louis XIV. "7 ; 13 | 


they 
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they would rather. die than yield, and W 


ſtanding the infinite dangers and obſtacles to the + 
which they were expoſed, inceſſantly attacked, 

yet always victorious, ten thouſand of them re- 
turned to their own country by the Helleſpont 

after a march of five or ſix hundred leagues. 
Though Xenophon commanded at the end of Xenophon | 
the retreat, yet the hiſtory which he has wrireen,F ic, 
ſeems in ſome reſpects not to merit the greateſt in favour * 
credit, He repreſents Cyrus as a moſt accom- dens” 


pliſned prince, without finding any fault with that 


horrid attempt which ambition had inſpired, the 


prince had charmed him by his genius and merit, 

but ought. a philoſophic hiſtorian to palliate his 

exceſſes? A rebellion _ againſt his king, hatred . 

wainſt, his brother, a madneſs, which made him 

attempt to uſurp the throne by means of à civil 

var, mult eternally ſtain the memory, of Cyrus, 

notwithſtanding the e which have been 

beſtowed. upon him. In the letter Which he. 

wrote to the Spartans to obtain their aſſiſtance, 

he greatly extolls himſelf above his rival, boaſt⸗ 

ing that his heart was more noble, that he was. | 

better acquainted with religion and philoſophy, 

and, what, was undoubtedly a great merit in Per- 

lia, he could drink more without being in OXi- . 

a, The. Whole letter ſhews y JL little: de. 

ICaCy. 75 
Kiels the Kiſforian, hoch. we have Gaz tefias the 

times mentioned, w was attached to this princes "comma 

and entered into the ſervice of Mnemon as his, 

phyſician, _ Photius has. preſerved ſcme flag: 

ments of his works, and Diodorus frequent; 
n 4. nag 9 3 
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©, Public, till the battle of Lautina, 


"HE. glory” which always Serpent illuſ⸗ 
trioùs actions, is undoubtedly the ons 


- incentive to noble attempts. The cours CR 
che 


the Greeks being animated by the retreat 
ten thouſand, they once more took arms to re. 


cover the liberty of their A ſiatic colonies, and 


became more defirons than ever of humbling the 


Perſians. Ageſilaus, brother of Agis king We 
Sparta, was the great hero of this War; havi 


nd right to the crown, he was bred up as a pri- 
vate perſon, in all the ſeverity of Lacedzmonian . 


manners; but upon the death of Agis, he con. 
tended far the ſucceſſion with his nephew Leoty- 


chides, Who was believed to be the url lle ' 
of Alcibiades, though Agis, when dying, ac. 
knowledged his legitimacy. Ne was Ying 

and truly deſerved it, by poſſeſſing every heroic” 


quality, as well as a happy talent for acquiring 
£00d- will of the people.” Such was the love 


of the whole nation for him, and ſo great was 
his credit in Sparta, that the Ephori . h 
him to pay a fine, only becauſe he engr Fra | 
445 | 
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His p. o hall continual diſputes with the 
Ephori and Senate, but no ſuch thing happened 
during the Whole of his reign. He always re- 
verencedl them, and far from leſſening their au: 
thority, increaſed ĩt by a ready ſubmiſſion to the 
laws. As he was lame, nothing but a very un- 
common ſnhare of merit could have made him ſo 

oyed and reſpected by a people who. looked”. 
upon the leaſt corporal defect as Lene 4 

The war againſt the Perſians being entruſted Before 4.0... 
10 his conduct, he required a council of thirty [Apeflaus 
caprains43 and Lyſander, who had aſſiſted in pro- made the 
euting him the throne, was: placed at their head. —. 55 
Agelilaus, at ſetting out, promiſed either to | 
conelude-an honourable peace, or to preſs; his 
euemies ſo as to diſable them from giving any. 
liſturbance to Greece; and in a ſhort time filled 
alAfta with a dread of his arms. The Perſian N kh, 5 
gwwernors (Satraps) trembled at his approach, 
The Spartan virtue, and rigid diſcipline, were | 
admired- in the perſon of Ageſilaus, and the 
ſausbeh pride of the Perſians ſeemed to pay 

homage to him in the confetences which he held 
vith the officers of their king. Equally deaf 
to their offers and threatnings, 1 4 ſaw: their pro- 
vices! ready to ſubmit, and was pr to 
carry the war into the heart of the n Pg 
he was ſuddenly recalled to protect his country 

A very dangerous league was formed pag + "oP of 
Sparta by means of the intrigues of the Perlians, m 
or rather the influence of their gold. Thebes, na. 
luer and Corinth. unwilling. to ſubmit anx 

longer, revolred againſt the Lacædemonians, and 
Athens followed their example, at the preſſing. © 
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Eo, Pn Thebans, to whom ſhe, in 4 
So Death of great meaſure, owed her liberty. .nLyſander who 
3 commanded on the Hellefponr, lene to ſtifle | 
the confederacy in the beginning, but he frait- | 
leſsly expected aſſiſtance, 8 Was Killed: in | 
. very unequal engagement. / | 
His ami The haughty pretenſions of this Funk Shae 
_ 155 occaſioned variance between him and Apeſi- 
laus. To uncommon talents, he added all the 
5  -- = vices of an ambitious man; juſt; treacherous, 
1 „ cunning, he paid no regard to men nor t 
= his oath. Some time after his death, it was 
covered that he had formed a plan for ing 
| "the crown.” | He intended to aboliſh the order of 
| ſucceſſion; he had corrupted the prieſts, that 
5 might make the oracles declare for him, and 
next place would have had recourſe to the 
ſp of the ſtrongeſt, as he had done when the 
Spartans and Argians were contending about 
their boundaries; on which occaſion- he ſaid, 
| thewing his ſword, Here is what will give 1 4 
— right. Notwithſtanding his having introduced 
jnarsaba tiches into Sparta, Lyſander was always poor: 
veal into a ſingular proof of the effect which ancient man- 


n 


1 CCS 


3 


— 
Y 


county. ers! have eveb on corrupted minds. When the ; 
ſtate of his affairs was known, two conſiderable 1 
citizens who were to have married his daughters, Ve 

_ refuſed 10 fulfil their engagements: This mean WM ** 

neſs made them univerſally infamous, a and they ty 

Were condemned to pay a conſiderable fine. * 
Ageftzus The diſtracted ſtate of the republic, made the 4 
being recs Ephori recall Ageſilaus, who, notwithſtanding f © 
Afi, ſfub- the allurements of victory, inſtantly obeyed. I 7 


| oy * ew; laid he, * 42 aammander does not deſervi 
9 £35 | > 2 that 
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that names excep#. oben. be. is guided by abe le, 


A N 


authority... Before he arrixed, Conon, one of tlbe 
Athenian generals, who. had been defeated. at 
Ages Potamos by Lyſander, added to the diſ -- 


1 
12. © 


8 


4 Conon having laid waſte, the Spartan coaſts; conon re- 

xe il tt about rebuilding. the walls of Athens with dale ie. A 
le Ferſian , money, and the Lacedæmonians were Athens. y 
„ rechte fee their greateſt rival, in a fair way, ta 
„ over her former power. Induced by contemp- wan ju 
er MW le envy, they made a ſacrifice of both honour lo» of 

ad equity by ſending Antalcidas to the gover. 

he WM dor ot Lydia, not only to defame Conon, but 

„g offer terms which were, moſt. diſgraceful to 

1 rece. Antalcidas who was the enemy of 

ue Ageſilaus, could $09.80 es method of leſſen- 
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f f 117 
ws l. | = 0 NG, an Saber wpreerived inthe 
7: Spar- file of Conquerors, the treaty, that al 
tans con- tlie Greek eities of Aſta ſhould continue 
1 — che King of Perſia, all the reſt to remain at 
treat 2 ty. and to chooſe their on mode of g 
TOO, men chat che king ſhould keep poſſeſſion of 


„te the Athenians the iflands of \Seyros, I 
wy und Imbros, to whom they had formerly belong: 
ee; and laſtty, that he would declare war againit 

IE Amy who ſhould reject theſe artieles. At firſt the 
Thehaps alone ſteadily refuſed, but they after. 
- wards yielded © exatyple,-3 5 3 e 5d 

EfteAts of Thus the paſhons and wretched poliey-of the 
8 . Greeks in one inſtant annihilated 55 ad 
the Greeks, gained by fo many victories; and thoſe eminent 

virtues for which they had been deſervedly di. 

_ Kinguiſhed: While they were united for the 
common intereſt, they triumphed over, and gave 
ben age law to the moſt formidable power; and felt the 
2550 benefit of a confederacy from which they derived 
oY * boch honour and ſafety; but afterwards, when 
+=, "they became divided by weak jealouſy; and 

Z3eſite of governing, they gave themſelves up to 

 every'excels that could be dictated by rage and 
hatred, acting more cruelly by one another than 
khoſe nations whom they looked upon with con- 
tempt as barbarians.” After their principles, laws, 
and manners were deſtroyed by civil diſcord; chey 
became ſo groveling as to erouch before thoſe 
very barbarians, even without being 3 
ind 0 ſuch a * as - Lane th gy 764 
liberty 


2 the Mands of Cyprus and Clazomene, and leave 
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of thoſe colonies which b force of 
__ Py from ſlavery. :. Such — 1 


wv; he.rivalſhip between Sparta and Athens, 
W hat a difference between the emulation which 
excites men to perform worthy and noble actions, 


and that ambition which urges them to be guilty - 


of-injuſtice, and hurries them on to miſery l. 


but played the tyrant without being ſen; tans 
le. from experience, that. this tyranny would | 


 '06caſian her deſtruction. Phæbidas, one of hey in time «f 


generals, on his march into Thrace” to ſubdue 
Aynthus, whoſe power had been dreaded from 
the time that it Fad ſhaken off the. Athenian 
.yoke, being encam waged, in the neighbourhogd of 
Thebes where two factions were tearing one ano- 
ther in pieces, ſeconded the intentions of ,one 
of the leaders, and ſurpriſed the citadel, which 
was called Cadmæa. This . in time a | 
peace, was a crime of the blackeſt d $27 Rh 
However, when it was Cs de 

ta, Ageſilaus unhappily too  muc 
war, faid it was neceſſary to examine whether the 


place was uſeful; that they would, and indeed r.. 
ought to do of their own. accord, whatever was 


of advantage to their country. The event will 


intereſt is inſeparable from juſtice. Agęſilaus 
in this caſe contradicted himſelf, for on a —.— 

,occalion he ſaid, ſpeaking of the king of Peria, 
can this king. vhom. you call great, be more fo than 
1, if be is not more juſt? The, degree. of the 
Spartans upon this afair of Thebes is a. moſt 


not S 4 nameful 


o Sparta having recovered her power in Greece, be 
_—_ better uſe of it than upon former c: 3**: 2 


incline " rome 


ſhew, as we have ky abferved:. th that zrue - | 


RE. — After ſuch n proceedings, the 
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 hameful- contradigion, it bore and Phabidat 
ſhould be de of the command; and pay a 
fine of a hundred thouſand drachmæ, but that 


5 they ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the citadel by 
4 placing in it a ſtrong garriſon. Auch 9 ane. ob 


= Pest ſome very dlent revolutions: „More than 
four hunuired Thebans with hearts filled with the 
diͤeſirsof vengeance, had fled for ſhelter to Athens 
and a decree of baniſhment which was päſſed 
Adauring their abſence, added greatly to che: pro- 
P my vocation: One of the — - ben a Was 
| uo Pelopidas, who by his birth and fortune, but ill 
more by his activity, courage; and virtue, ought. 


to be eſteemed one of the firſt of men. He had 
Epaminondas for his friend, who was as noble 


minded and high. ſpirited as himſelf, but being 


r; and a philoſopher who dedicated his whole : 
time to ſtudy,” the oppreſſors of Thebes conſi. 


dered him as an individual from whom they had 
0 - 5 nothing to apprehend; and — 5 
to remain in the city; however we ſhall ſee theſe 
two heroes amply revenge the cauſe of their 


wy country upon the — hes haughty Lacedæ- 


mon. * F 1 1 A. 4 ne gn widy e 9 3, * 1h 


Feria, Though Pelopidas hs lb ung de under- 
e000 took to deliver his country, and infuſed the fame 
| zeal into all the exiles, with which he himſelf 


was inſpired. He kept up a ſecret correſpon- 
dence in the city, — he entered private 
ly with eleven of his companions, and though” 


the conſpiracy tranſpired, he executed his ſcheme 


witty ſucceſs and 9 The principal ma- 


e 5 giſtrates 


ates were aſſembled to celebrati feſtival, 

and one of them having received — om 

Athens Which gave information of the plot, te. 

fuſed —— i, ſaying, let 4s leave bufeneſs till 

to-morrow. * | While theſe magiſtrates negletted?  * 
the public affairs, they were par to death, the 8 
priſons were broken open, and the Thebaus in Eyamig, 
vited / to freedom. Epaminondas, Who till this 3. 0 
time had reftrained his Zeal,” from a dresd of 
pling the blöd of his fellow! citizens, joined 

the del iverers of his cbuntry. Next day all 

| the exiles arrived, and were followed by an 

\ WH Athena army of five" thouſand"five hundred hi 
n men z the cities of Bœotia likewiſe" haſtening to 15 0 
j ſend ſuccours. At laſt the inſurgents laid ſiege The Spar- 

N to the citadel; and the Spartans being compelled dns eren 


dut. 


I bythe: reſt of the garriſon 0 open the gates 
0 begged that they might have leave to yr 5 mk wes ann +} 
* where they e nee dee ech . 
is Spartan army advanced with their uſual tardi- 

oc, and if it had not been for that ĩnactivity, 

. they right have ſaved the place. 

The Athenians with their uſual levity, very The Athe- 

| ſoon repented of their having generouſly aſſiſtecd e | 
1 the Thebans, and baſely abandoned their cauſe; Thebans 

bot in ſpite of themſelves Pelopidas found means tin — 

; to bring them back. He cauſed 4 propoſal their a. 
i to be made to Sphodrias, an imprudent =... -uhþ 122 

f tan general for ſeizing the Piræus, which muſt 
- WH fave made Sparta miſtreſs of Athens. As am- 

- © vitton- juſtified every thing, Sphodrias eagerly 

1 embraced the ſcheme, but by employing impro-— 

t per means, failed in the attempt. Athens loud: 

a 0 e but the Spartans refuſed to give 

5 them | 


* 


>" IA 
” 
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dem any ſort of ſatisfuction; the Athenian 
therefore immediately renewed their alliance with 
Thebes, and equipped a fleet, which failing un- 
ger the command of Timotheus, ſon of Conon, 
- inſulted their coaſts, and took from them. th the 
7:5 ( — 8 
| Agefilavs Ageſilaus was ſent into bot bein 
| 4 weighed down with age „he could only —— on 


5 — a war of n . ot Which id far from bringing 


e. the Thebans to ſubmiſſion, ſerved to diſcipline 
m for more important ſervices, . Antalcidas 

ſeeing him come back covered with wounds, ſaid 

1 5 to him in raillery; Se, you bave been well paid for 

Q ticeaching he: Thebans $0.fight, fince but far ꝓcu ih 

seit ber would nor could have learnt the art of war, 

2 Spar And. indeed Pelopidas ſoon ſhewed, that he had 

| ed at Tegy-Profited by his leſſons, for at the battle of Te- 

hoo gy £72, he pierced through the army of the enemy, 

8 which Was three times his number, and till, the 

Theben, preſent. occaſion, it had never been heard that 

che Spartans had been beaten even by equal 

numbers. Their inſolent pride ſhould then have 

lelt, that a free people may beau kexroioablc 
to the moſt warlike tyrants. Wenn, 

This war which was kindled boy the ambition 

The Flier of an unjuſt people, filled Greece vieh complaints 

2 and murmurs; peace was the univerſal wiſh, and 

ces, Kepuries were ſent; to Sparta to aſſiſt at the ne- 

5 otiation. Epaminondas, who was the deputy 

dactef Era. from rom Thebes, nobly ſupported the public inte- 

winondas, reſt, and the cauſe of liberty. Ageſilaus, aſking 

him in an imperious manner, if Bœotia muſt then 

remain independent? he "replied by à ſimilar 

5a Muſt Laconia remain independent? 

2+SASTS + - E 


—— — 7 
ready to be concluded, and the other ſtates joined 


2 from fear, Eg; OC 


ane . i nas K 4 4 k. v6 N Noi | 8 2 ke 
Rae, powerful in in the” ime of pehyidas and 255 


mmondas. — Its Fall. Hate 0 Greece. 13 1 
Y "Phil of Macedon, © * ee 


genre, an ul 3 tad; of. 4; PI} 
„ Thebes, ſhe ſeemed 5 

ce to be inevitably ruined; but ewe | 
2 ſuch as Epaminondas and Pelopidas, are 
ſuffieient for a country, when the hearts of tbe 
people are filled winks the ardour of true pa- 

wiotiſm. The firſt of theſe was appointed ge- | 

neral, with the affiftance of ſeveral colleagues: | 
the ſecond being no longer in office, command - | 
edthe;/acred band, a formidable corps conliſting Sacred bana. 

0 of three hundred young heroes, who engaged | 

| themſelves: by oath to defend one another to hs 


the laſt bebach *. When Epaminondas began His. pru-.. 
his march, — told that there were ſome un- e 


N 
fs 
nd 
* urable omens; to which he replied by a line n. 

ty in Homer, ee TOR is _ W en „5 
te· l rad ; t by 
ng eee e 1 bowls, ae OR 
I —— bimſelf. This nid be 

lar recammer:dgd ta the young. men, ſaid hez but £ chief x be 

F TY only, to preſerve theſe e, are ſera? 7 roo: wo} 

he 


/ 


fol, ol — — had on — 
minds 5; therefore to prevent the bad effects, he 
invented ſome fortunate nen which his 
5 ſoldiers received with perfect confidence. 
Refore j. O. The battle of Leuctra decided this great quar- 
37% of fel. The Spartans and their allies brought 
Leucta. twenty · f ve thouſand ſix hundred men, againſt 
| ſix thouſand four hundred of which the Theban 
. _ conſiſted. This great inequality, did not 
event Epaminondas from attacking the ene- 
. When may be reckoned; temerity in ſome 
* may be in others prudence. The 
allies of Sparta were diſcontented; the Thebans 
—. eee diſcipline, and animated with 
7 a moſt enthuſiaſtie love of liberty; beſides, it 
0 was neceſſary to prevent the junction of freſh 
forces which: were expected by the enemy. The 
general made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions, and 
was ſo well ſupported, that he gained a com- 
pleat victory. Sparta had never loſt ſo many 
| of hen people upon any occaſion; their King 
DLleombrotus, with fourteen aadrad Lace 
eie monians, being killed onithe; ſpot. W 14 
1 r. Upon this occaſion, a ſtriking inſtance "of cho 
; the ? old manners Was ſeen at Sparta. The news of 
. their mis fortune arriving while they were cele- 
brating the gymnaſtic games, the Ephori did 
% not allow them to be interrupted, ſending only 
the liſt of the killed to the houſes of the peo- 
| os It is difficult to conceive the various im- 
Preſſions Which that liſt produced: ſome con- 
gratulated themſelves upon the glorious deaths 
1 mr children, while others could not be 
comforted 


Tn 


when cireumſtances oblige them to be-infringed 


comforted with the thought of theirs having | 
ſurvived ſuch a defeat. The women more par-. 
ticularly diſtinguiſned themſelves by theſe ſen 
timents, which were perhaps more che effect of | 
a ferocious diſpoſition, than of true courage. 4 
As a number of the combatants had fled, and The h. 

the laws decreed diſgraceful puniſnments againſt — 
eowardice, it was to be dreaded, that, at a coin 

when the republic required as. many ſoldiers as 

they-could raiſe, a rigid ſeverity miglit have fa- Aae, i 

tal conſequences z-they therefore gave power to 
Ageſilaus to change the laws as he ſhould thin 
convenient. That prince found a moſt prudent 

modification, and declared at the meeting f 

the aſſembly, That the laws might be ſuſfered to on 
ſleep for ons day, and afterwards to reſume ' their 5 
whole power. Though the ſpirit, of legiſlation. ; 2 
ought to 100 yield to conjunctures, yet a ſtate runs | 
4 great riſk'of loſing the benefit of her laws 


in favour of thoſe whom they muſt have con- 
demned. Perhaps, on ſuch an occaſion a new 


legiſlator might be neceſſary. x.. 


It was become a proverb, That a Sparnan-aut- Conlon 
man had never-ſeen the ſmoke of an enemy's camp z un — 


tes intg 


and it was frequently repeated by Ageſilaus 3 1, Laconia, 
dut he had the vexation to witneſs the contrary . 


Phe Theban army increaſed every day bythe 
defection of the allies of Sparta, and penetrat- 
ing into Laconia, laid waſte the whole country 


but the town was ſaved by the prudence of Age. 


ſilaus. He remained ſhut up in the city, and- 
avoided an engagement, becauſe a defeat muſt, 
bare Produced iemediable conſequences, as 


Sparta 


EL 
| Sparta, 


ER: j "with 
to his own"ceountry covered with glory and ho- 
__ - + © "noun, after having 


= Ab It would haue — very "extraordinary; if 
Tm with Epaminendas and his colleague Pelopidas, had 


nor aſt like many others of republican 
four months longer than the eime aletto, o 
purpoſe to carry on the expedition againſt Pe- 
== 


io - your, not to be attended to. I minondat 
2 his ow cauſe, and | 


to exeite envy and hatred, if he deſtroyed” a W 


55 public; ſo that; inſtead of being condemned, he 
vas more and more admired. This hero was 


bi the alleen likewiſe dignifies the pip. 
M. BR: S071; 
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| Sparta had no fortificarions, and could not lon 
refit an enemy. But Epaminondas being 2 


| blie, whoſe name eO not fail to imp 
cure ages with ideas of reſpect, was ſativfe- 
g checked their tyranny, and retired 


— the Meſfenians” om 
the Spartan yeke. eee 1907 h 


titude. 


neſus, which at their return was reckoned: 
à capital” offenee. The public ſafety is the ſu- 


preme law, and it ſpoke too loud in their fa. 


willingly ſuffer death, if they Keno] conſent to 
allow him 'the whole honor, which was-derived 
from his late ſervices, and declare that they 


prmedwithourthe approbation of the re- 


ſo much above the petty meanneſs inſpired by 


vanity, that he performed with the greateſt at · 


tention the duties of an inferior employment, 
to which his enemies got him appointed” as an 


affront. || Employments, ſaid: he, 'digmify the citi- 
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* | 
"The: ne sen deing humbled, im- itz — Gs 
plored- the affiſtance of the Athenians, "win, in- Again _ | 
duced either by compaſſion, or Wr 
Ang republic, promiſed to unite with them 
in the ſame common intereſt, and ſeveral other 
ſtaxes entered into this league. Every honour- 
able ſentiment iving way to a wretched: policy, 
che allies ſued for the protection of the King of 
Perfia 3. but Pelopidas was deputed by Thebes 
to go and diſeoncert their meaſures. The glory . 
which he had acquired, joined to his great abi; to woe be 
lties,, procured him the eſteem of 'Artaxerxes' 0? 
Mnemon, whom he eaſily perſuaded to fayour- | 
apeople who had never gone to war with-Perſia, 
and might preſerve the balance of power be- 
tvyen their enemies of Sparta and Athens. 
This illuſtrious general ſoon after acquired Rn 
new honour, by executing a commiſſion — | 
worthy. to employ a Grecian» chief. He * 15 
ſent! againſt Alexander the tyrant of Pheræa in dn. 3 
Theſſalia, whoſe ambition and eruelty made 
bim dreaded by all his neighbours, but the ty- 


Fd! 51 


nut not caring to wait his arrival, fled from his 


country. At this time Macedonia was torn in 

pieces, by the quarrels of two ſons of Amyn- 

tas II. the laſt king; who contending n | 

lucceflion, applied to Pelopidas to Weide the 

diſpute; As ſoon as he arrived, peace was re- 

ſtored, and he carried with him thirty children 

of the firſt families of the country as hoſtages, 

and among the reſt Philip, whom. we ſhall ſoon” - 

ind upon the throne. + me raves 
Some time after he had ſertled this e tyrant 


"I was more honourable for himſelf and for yo d. 


2 5 his Priſoner. 
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dis country, than victories 3 at the 
Price of human blood; by being too confident, 


Ry he fell 1 into the hands of Alexander of Pheræa; 


whom, though his priſoner, he threateped to 


him, Wherefore he was ſo delirous of being put 
* - to: death, he replied, - It is that You may ſuffer 


- the ſooner, by. deſerving fill. more the batred of 
” Hl death. gods aud men. Being reſcued by Epaminondas, 
dae: too unguardediy vielded to a thirſt for re- 

” = venge, and defirous of {laying the tyrant with 
his on hand, imprudently expoſed himſelf in 


the engagement, till he fell all covered with 


wounds, at the time his army gained the victory. 
The tyrant. was aflaſinated while he was flying, 


: his own wife being at the head of the conſpiracy. 
Before J. c. All Greece, with han eye of jealouſy, beheld 


363. the Thebans, whom they formerly delpiſed, 


A new en- 


1 become the arbiters of the nation. heir ſupe- 
inte la. riority depended, upon a ſingle perſon, and they. 

r _ Were ery. ſoon, to.loſe. him. A civil war having 
| broke. out in Arcadia, between the Tegeatæ 


and Mantineans, Thebes declared for the for- 
mer, while Sparta and Athens joined their ad- 
verſaries. The command being intruſted to 


Epaminondas, he made a ſecond attempt bra 


Sparta, and ., penetrated. even to the 
ſquare, but Ageſilaus having fortunately (74 
informed of his intention, ſaved the city by his 
prudence; and courage. Leſt he..ſhould, be in- 
cloſed between two armies, Epaminondas found 
3 himſelf obliged to retreat, and was cloſely fol 
—_—— lowed by the allies. . The famous battle of Man- 
oa tina. was fought, in which Epaminondas gave 
e every 


a for his crimes. The tyrant, having aſked 
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by Proof. of military Neill. and ſulfained the 


nba Wich moſt herbie courage, till he Was 
vountlec in the breuſt with a javelin: 4 wound 
which was to ease and crown a life of A # 
gteateſt e 

During che enga 


wouſd die as ſoon as the weapon was extracted 


fon the wound. His only care then was to be 
informed of the ſucceſs of the battle, and to 


ny what"'wis become of his atms. Upon 


officer's * bY Do not, ſaic he, Took, upon this 
«day as the laſt of 
4 ginning of my happineſs, and the completion 

my glory. 1 Rae Thebes triumphant, 
os Re humbled, and Greece ' freed” from 
© Avery.“ As his friends were regretting that 


He then plucked” rhe Javelin from his breaſt, 
aJinffantly expired. | | 

prend was one of tue 
atnquity.” Phifoſophy, 
nes of his private i did not prevent 
neſs, When calle” upon by his country. His 
mind formed by ſtudy, was equally capable of 
diſcharging all the duties of a great general, or 


of a private citizen, He was never to be ſer, 


duced by honours, and all his purſuits were for. 


the glory of his ey. — penetrated with 
Ver. I, the 


| (ing hiv backer,” and being told that Thebes 
had'” cbnquered, He comforted his afflicted 


Fife, 4s rather the be- 


he Was to die without children, he added, that 
ra and Mäntinea would be his children, 5 
anch fave his name from ſinking into oblivion. 


gement he was calfed to the Death of 
„ Where the ſurgeons declared that he 9 


reateſt men FOND excel 


which Was the n 3 _ 


Im Epamingns 


from-dedicating himfelF entirely to "public baſit®* 


"7 
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the deepeſt ſentiments of filial piety, he ſaid, 


after the battle of Leuctra, My joy riſes fron 

| what my father and mother muſt feel, when they 
are informed of our victory. With all his know. 
ledge, he was ſo modeſt, that he well de- 


ſerved the encomium which was given him; 


That no one knew more, or ſpoke leſs. Continuing 


ſtill poor with ſuch means of enriching himſelf, 
we may judge from the following anecdote, 
what uſe he would have made of riches. He 
ſent one of his friends to aſk a talent from ano- 
ther citizen,' who having come to enquire the 
reaſon; I is becauſe, ſaid he, that man is in 


Want, and you are rich. In one word, Cicero 


Thebes 


noks back made no figure, but with the aſſiſtance of Pelopi- 


das, he raiſed it from nothing, and made it the 


into obſc 


_ 


places him at the head of the great men of 
Greece. What an encomium! ©  _ 
Before the time of Epaminondas, Thebes 


wonder of the age; after his death, it ſunk 
again into its original obſcurity. The-Theban 


power ſuddenly vaniſhed, and the people pre. 


ſerved the character of ſtupidity, which has 
been aſcribed to the heavy air of their country, 
However, beſides Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 


Bæotia has had a Pindar and a Plutarch: but 
even theſe authors allow, that the idea which 


not without foundation : yet they are proofs, 


the reſt of the aa had of the Bæotians, was | 


that an unfayoura 


Lk 4+ 


e climate may produce un- 


* Fpaminondas, princes, meo judicie, Gricic. Tut. 
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common geniuſes. Culture is oftener wanted 4 
than ſoil. 400 e | Wis 
The battle of Mantinza at laſt. induced the Before . c. 


Greeks-to think of a general peace, which if g3%; 


— 


they had been wiſe they never would have bro, peace in 


Greece exe 


ken; they therefore agreed upon the plan of cept with 


the treaty entered into with Artaxerxes Mne- the Spar- 

mon, that every city ſhould be independent. 

As the Meſſenians were included in this general 

peace, the Spartans refuſed to accede, and ſent 

aſſiſtance to the Egyptians, who had rebelled | 

againſt the King of Perſia; ſo that inſtead of, Sraßhaus in 

recovering their late misfortunes, they impru- © 

dently engaged in a foreign war. Ageſilaus, 

though above eighty. years old, ſet out at the 

head of the army, and being offended with 

Tachos King of Egypt, for not appointing him 

generaliſſimo, as he expected, he attached him- 

elf to Nectanebus, who was the couſin and 

enemy of Tachos, raiſed him to the throne, and : 

afterwards: died in Africa, where he was des His death, 

tained by a contrary. wind on his return to 

PA ESE 00-7 og FORE m * 1 
Ageſilaus was connected with Xenophon, Xenophon | 

vhom he engaged to educate his ſons at Sparta, in his praiſe, 

that they might be taught, as he ſaid, the fir * © 

all / ſciences, | to know how to obey and to 

command and it is from thence we ſee the 

hiſtorian too much prejudiced in his favour. 

The extravagant encomiums which he has la- 

viſhed upon Ageſilaus, cannot conceal the de- 

fects in the character of that illuſtrious Spartan, 

who was ſometimes unjuſt, paſſionate, and ar- 

gant, and always too fond of war. Plutarch 
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Some par- mentions, that when in Alas, he cauſed his tent 


chrhers, ” to be pitched in the ſacred groves, that the gods 
might de witneſſes of his moſt ſecret actions. 
88900 The motive was excellent, but what need was 
there for his going to the ſacred groves? This 
fſierce hero was a child among his children, and 
ved to toy and play with them. Some perſon 
having ſurpriſed him When ſo employed, he 
begged him not to mention it, till he humſelt 
ſhould be a father. 
5 The affairs of Greece deſerve very little no- 
. 5 ie ice, till Philip began his ambitious projects: 
Phi: they were become, if we may uſe the expreſſion, 
like a machine whoſe ſprings were much worn, 
ill fitted, and expoſed to break on the firſt ſhock. 
An univerſal ſpirit of party, and the intereſt of 
individuals, generated cabals, and annihilated 
every noble idea. Every city had a deſire to 
domineer over the reſt, though incapable of pre- 
_ forving order among its own members. Sparta 
languiſhed; Thebes was no 3 any thing; 
Athens became daily weaker and weaker; ſo 
that Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium rebe]- 
oY led againſt her. Three able generals that til 
and Timo- remained to her, Chabrias, Tphicrates, and Ti- 
iy _ gr. motheus, diſappeared i in a very ſhort time. The 
Athens. firſt Was (ain before the iſle of Chios, the two 
others were accuſed by the faction of Chares, 
one of their colleagues, 4 vain man and per- 
fectly indifferent about the goed of the ſtate. 
Timotheus quitted his country, becauſe he could 
not pay a fine which he did not deſerve to have 
impoſed upon him; and Iphicrates procured 
e to be . 1 arming a number of 
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young men, whoſe daggers intimidated the 
judges. I muſt haue been an egregions fool, ſaid 


he, 20 carry on war for the Athenians, and not de 


it far myſelf. This was the language of a rebel 
inſulting the laws of his country. All the un- 
dertakings of the Athenians failed, becauſe they 
were led by their orators, and thoſe people who 
rebelled againſt her authority remained in 


peaceable poſſeſſion of their liberty. 


Rhodes and Cos did not long enjoy their free- Maufolus 
dom, for Mauſolus, King of Caria, ſubject Pr ene | 
them to his dominion. His wife Artemiſia, ' ; 
celebrated for the honours ſhe paid to his aſhes, 
The different accounts given of her by hiſto- 
rians, afford ample room for criticiſm ; for while 
ſome deſcribe her as. immerſed in the deepeſt - 
ſorrow, others repreſent her as gaining victories 
at the head of her army. A great deal of time 
would be loft in examining ſuch details, where, 
perhaps, more falſhood than truth has been 
%%% WWF 
Not to loſe fight of the general thread of af- ovjefts get 
fairs, to which our ſtudies principally relate, I why #: 
have paſſed over a great many uſeleſs particu- don. 
lars, Evagoras and Nicocles, kings of Salamis 
in Cyprus, who were celebrated by Iſocrates, 
upon whom Nicocles had beſtowed many fa- 
vours, were unqueſtionably valuable princes, _ 
but would ſcarcely have been known, had it 
not been for that orator's rhetoric. ' The 
court of Perſia continued for along time a ſcene 
of intrigues, reyolutions, and crimes; but we 
ſhall ſee too many ſuch ſpectacles in more inte- 
reſting periods. Let us paſs ſlightly over uſe- 
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eſs anecdotes of antiquity, which can only 

ſerve to retard us in our carreer. The names 

only of ancient hiſtory, which have been heaped 

up by modern writers, are an Ke ban load 
EIT the W e 
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CHAP. 1. 


The Reign of Philip. of "Macedon, till bir: Pawn 
wa eſtabliſhed i in Greece. ee e 


N A prince of abilities, with a genius for war, 
fore the © was all that was wanting, to take advan- 
1 tage of the declining ſtate of Greece, and bring 
| the whole country under his dominion; anc 
ſuch a prince at this time made his appearance, 

We are about to ſee a monarchy, hitherto al- 

moſt unknown, weak, deſpiſed, and ſo deſpi- 
cable, as never once to have been governed by a 

| man of eminent genius, imperceptibly raiſe it- 

| ſelf to the very ſummit of worldly. greatneſs. 
Though the kings of Macedonia Alles ed that 
they were the deſcendants of eee the 
Sreeks did not look upon them as a part of 
their nation, and treated them as barbarians. 

2 This kingdom had ſubſiſted for more than four 

| hundred 


. 


hundred years, yet it had almoſt always ſtood = 
in need of the protection either of Sparta or 

Athens, and never once had any ſhare of the 

glory gained by theſe republics. The example | 
of Thebes has juſt proved to us, that the genius n 3 
of an individual, is capable of bringing about | 
the moſt important revolutions when circum- 

ſtances are favourable. 3 „„ 

After the death of Amyntas II. (three hun- Before 3, c. 

dred and ſeventy-five years before J. C.) Mace- 36 ! 

donia was torn in pieces with calamities and gen Eng ia. 
diſſentions. His ſon Perdiccas, who was the dead of his 

rightful heir, having fallen in the war againſt ****- 


the Illyrians, Pauſanias and Argeus contended. 


for the throne of young Amyntas, the ſon of 
Perdiccas. At the time that Pelopidas came 
to ſettle the diſtractions of this kingdom, as we 
formerly mentioned, Philip, the brother of Per- 


diccas, was carried hoſtage to Thebes: but 


upon this occaſion he fled to his own country, 
where he governed for ſome time as regent for 1 
his nephew, till the people choſe. him king, as 


they alleged that they had need of a man, and 


not a child, to reſtore their affairs. 
Philip, who was then twenty-four years old, He ditei- 


* 


and had been the pupil of Epaminondas, no e e 


Macedo- 
ſooner mounted the throne, than he ſhewed — g 


himfelf worthy of wearing a crown. One of 
the firſt objects of his attention was to diſcipline . 
his people, and to train them to the art of war; 
for which purpoſe he invented the phalanx. 


It was a body of ſix or ſeven thouſand men = pha-. 
drawn up ſixteen deep, and armed with long e 
Pikes, in ſuch proportion, that thoſe of the laſt 
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the whole together preſented an inacceſſible and 
impenetrable front. His ſoldiers, whom he 


5 treated with kindneſs, calling them his .compas 


nions, and ſetting them the example on all oc. 


caſions, became ſo many heroes, and the claims 
of Pauſanias and n o me: ande were 


| . ly ſoan relinquiſhed. 


Courage and military Kill doin not the ly 
1 qualitics by which Philip paved the way to his 


future greatneſs; to them, he added a well con- 


certed policy, which was ſtill more uſeful in pro. 
moting his ſchemes of ambition. Heover- reached 
the Athenians by his promiſes, - and having con - 
cluded a treaty with, them, they very ſoon ſaw 
him take poſſeſſion of Amphipolis, an Athenian 
colony, which he converted into a barrier be- 


tween him and Greece. He ſpeedily became 
deſirous to govern, and to aggrandiſe himſelf; 


ſtratagems, corruption, the art of ſowing dif- 
ſentions, the making or breakin yon as 
they happened to ſuit his purpoſe, {kill in ne- 
gotiating, or the employing of force when it 


was requiſite, and indeed every method which 


cured aſſo- 
ciates and 
traitors by 
dint of 


money. 


genius could invent, lawful and unlawful, were 


© equally employed to carry his point, and made 


the principal ſtrength of King Philip. 
He diſcovered. gold mines in Macedonia, 

which brought . a yearly revenue of more 

than a thouſand talents, and theſe he employed 


as the chief inftrument of his policy, every 
_ Where purchaſing aſſociates, or bribing traitors. 
“No fortification, ſaid he, is impregnable, 


* eee e ded with money can find 


ce admit- 
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6% qdnvittance into it.“ If the oracle of Del- 

phos replied to him, as Suidas relates; Fight 

with maney, and you will ſurmount every diffi 
cully : certainly 1 it was an nne een by . 
juſtice. 

9 1 he Abbẽ Mably e «, That * ge- He under« 
+ ngrality of undertakings fail from no cauſe uh go 
o common, as that of their being begun to hy 
be executed the inſtant that the deſigu is con · . 2 


t ceived, and as obſtructions have not been kg 


«foreſeen, - no preparations can have been 
made to ſurmount them; therefore being in 
no condition to reſiſt the firſt accidents which 
happen, the projectors find themſelves fre. 
quently overpowered, and inſtead of being 
«maſters of the event, are compelled to yield 
to circumſtances; for politics being as un- 
Heertain as fortune, there are no rules to ſerve 
6 for inſtruction.“ We daily ſee: this reflexion 
verifed. Philip, while deliberating upon his 
deſigns,” weighed the means againſt” the obs 
ſtructions, and by uniting all the parts of his 
ſyſtem knew how to command fortune. If am- 
bition had not been the ſpring of all his politics; 


men in power could not chuſe a better model. n 


He freed Theffalia from oppreſſive tyranny; He attaches © 


ant by that means ſecured a people to his inte the Theſſar 


reſt, from whom he expected to derive very im · . hl | 
portant ſervices. The Theſſalian cavalry added teste de 


dann 


to his Phalanx, gave him a great ſuperiority, 
and to protect his own- kingdom, he took 
poſſeſſion of ſome. towns in Thrace. Thinking 
that Olynthus, an Athenian colony, might be 
of er conſequence to * after having de- 

. | ceived 


AN 


. 
« x. * 


| be Olynthians, he laid ſiege to their city; 


5 
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they applied to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, but 


Philip, by means of his money, had ſecured ſome 
penſioners in that city, who were entirely de- 
voted to his intereſt. 


In the mean time, Demoſthenes, his moſt oe 
midable enemy, awakened ſome patriotic ſenti- 


N ments by the powers of his eloquence, and a few 


| eient ſue- 
cours. 


troops were ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Olynthi- 
ans, but they were inſufficient, as was likewiſe 


a ſecond party with which they were reinforced; 


therefore inſtead of mercenary troops, of whom 


the Olynthians complained, they ſent ſome Athe- 


nians, who unfortunately ſucceeded no better 


than the others, and Olynthus was delivered to 
him by two traitors. Philip, though pleaſed 
Vith the treachery, deſpiſed its authors, who being 
inſulted even by the Macedonians, complained 


to the king, and begged ſatis faction; but inſtead 


of attending to their complaint, he gave them 


the following ſtinging reply; V bat need you to 


regard the diſcourſe of a parcel of ruſtics, who know 
no better than to call every Wag by 1015 "ey 


* 


nes the de- 


cd.tared ene - 


Bp. 


the ambitious Macedonian. A power 


name ? 
If Demoſthenes had 77 in better times, 
when his country was fired with that zeal for 


i= glory and noble enterprizes which it had former- 
iy ſhewn, he probably would have raiſed ſome 


inſurmountable obſtacles to the pro . of 
ul, ner- 


vous, intrepid Orator, he darted che thunder of 
his eloquence againſt his adverſaries, firing his 
bhearers with the ſame zeal with which himſelf 
was n while all the arguments of his 


opponents 
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opponents were levelled with the duſt: from his 
mouth the words glory, liberty and public goo: 
had irreſiſtible influence. Apprized of the 
intentions of Philip, he thought of nothing 
but how to thwart them, as his batred againſt 
that monarch exceeded all bounds. * 3 
The Athenians were unhappily ſo greatly de- bene was 
| pn Hagen they could no longer be known capable of © | 
or the ſame people; love of liberty was loſt in a + .. 
indolence and effeminacy; crouds of venal 
wretches yielded to every kind of corruption; 
the magiſtracy and public employments were the 
; rewards of contemprible and mean intrigues; 
F mercenary troops were employed in the room of 
- her own citizens ; the people, become the ſport 
d of flattering declaimers, were ſatisfied, provided 
5 that pleaſures and praiſes were laviſned upon 
d them, and the treaſures of the ſtate waſted in 
d Wl ahibiring public ſpectacles. 
4 _ Pericles, while he diſtributed in ſupport of {theatre 
i the games a thouſand talents, which formerly upthefunds 


. uſed to be placed annually in reſerve to anſwer bid 

er r . | etal ould have 
the neceſſities of the ſtate, at leaſt excepted thoſe ſupported 

. 1 1 : +. the tate im 

. times when the nation was engaged in a war; 5 


but Eubulus, the opponent of Demoſthenes, ob- . 
aj tained a law forbidding the diſtribution |to be 


ah interrupted under pain of death; ſo that by a be * 
jr very extraordinary decree, the funds which ought 


to have been dedicated to ſupport the expence 
o of carrying on war, became the ſupport of tri- 
bis fling exhibitions. At two different times, De- 
Cf moſthenes made an indirect attack upon this 
bis horrid abuſe; by propoſing that commiſſioners 
ſhould be appointed to enquire into the _ | 


3 


F — 


Imprudent 


| e of 
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Sacred war 


Phocians. 
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againſt the 
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and aboliſh all. ſuch as were found hurtful. to 
the republic. Vain attempts! The Athenians 
wanted amuſement, and the theatre- was much 
more e to them than the good of cheir 
country *, 

When a people: are become ſo debaſed, fuch 
brave and ſteady efforts as were neceſſary to de- 
feat Philip, were not to be expected, and the 


orator ſhould have directed all his power to take 
the advantage of ſuch conjunctures as ſeemed fa. 


vourable; but more zealous than wiſe, he ated 


as if the ſame ſpirit ſtill prevailed in Athens, as 
in the time of Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, and 
we ſhall fee the diſmal conſequences. of his at- 


dour. He had already ſhewn himſelf a bad po- 
litician in the affair of Olynthus, for at the time 


that a deciſive blow was wanted, he propoſed to 


ſend only a body of two thouſand men, to make 
ſome ineffectual incurſions; which were more 


| likely to provoke than to prevent a powerful ene. 
my from doing whatever he pleaſed. Philip had 
already attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermo- 
pylæ, the great paſs into Greece; and at laſt an 


opportunity of eſtabliſhing his pour in that 
country preſented itſelf, | 

A war which was called the ered war, he- 
cauſe it was carried on under a falſe pretence of 
religion mixed with fanaticiſm, had diſtracted 


1 for 285 ten Neun. The Phocians, who 


. PT, OH to Plutarch (de f "wn Aalen. ; the 2 


1 tation of ſome tragedies coſt e money than it had done 


to defend Greece againſt the Perfians. He exclaims loudly 
againſt that indiſcretion which ſacrificed the mob of the 
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led in the neighbourhood of the Temple of 
Delphos, having ploughed up ſome lands 
conſecrated to Apollo, who was worſhip- 
22 the 1 people of the neighbour- | 

either to revenge the cauſe of the deity, : 

or to gratify their own animoſity, inſtantly took A 
up arms againſt them. Though the council of Bee r 
the Amphyctions condemned them as being 355”: Bi = 
guilty of facrilege, they ' pretended. to defend A 
what they had done, by alleging that it was their was 

ight, and that they were authoriſed ſo to do by 
the oracle. Almoſt all Greece joined one party 
er the other: Sparta and Athens in favour of 
the Phocians, while Thebes and ſeveral others 
contended for the rights of the temple, and they 
fought moſt furiouſly. The Thebans put to The cage of 
death all the Phocians whom they made priſo- Waben 
ners, as execrable wretches who had been RR 
of the groſſeſt profanity; and the Phocians in 

their turn ſacrificed the Theban prifoners totheir 

reveige. Philip, as a byſtander, looked with 
complacency upon a diviſion ſo favourable to 

his ſchemes, and fa the inveteracy of this mu- 

tual hatred with ſecret ſatisfaction. The more 

the Greeks weakened themſelves by their domeſ- 

tic quarrels, he reckoned himſelf the more ſe- 

cure of making; an eaſy conqueſt; and by ap- 

pearing neuter, hoped to take n of 

the difpure. 

The Thebans finding themſelves too weak to Philip ae- 

contend: againſt their enemies, at laſt ſued to res bim- 


ſelf and de- 


: Philip for protection, and he gladly. took the ceives the 
1 opportunity to declare himſelf,” The Athenians, enam. 
4 N 84 tired of the Thracian war, ſent an em- 

d a | baſſy 
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0 billy to him on purpoſe to negociate a peace; 
but he bribed the ambaſſadors, and took their 
towns while they were amuſing themſelves upon 
the road; and when his conqueſts were com- 
” . _ pleated, he ſigned the treaty. He refuſed to ad- 
8 mit the Phocians, whoſe ſacrilege afforded him 
neſore . c. a ſpecious pretence for his invaſion, and arriving 
n beige, in a little time at Thermopyla, took poſleſſion 
the facreg Of that paſſage without oppolition, and immedi. 
——_ ately entered Phocis; upon which the Phocians, 
hitherto unconquerable, laid down their arms, 
and he brought the ſacred war to an end, with- 
out fighting: by this means, gaining the repu- 
tation of being a religious prince, which was a 
character he was very ſolicitous to obtain, that 1 it 
. might promote his future purpoſes. | 
Be is a-. When the council of the Amphyctions was 
mined in? aſſembled, he dictated a ſentence to them which 
el the Am- commanded that every town in Phocis ſhould be 
phycione. deftroyed, and all who were guilty of ſacrilege 
proſcribed. 'The Phocians were excluded from 
making a part of the council of Amphyc- 
tions, and he required that he might be ſubſti- 
tured in their place. Beſides the advantage of 
being admitted into the council, he procured” 
the management of the Pythian games, which was 
taken from the Corinthians on. pretence of their 
having aſſiſted thoſe who were guilty of ſacri- 
lege. Never did prince know better how to 
turn the ſuperſtition 'of the vulgar to his own 
AAadvantage. There had been formerly a firſt 
Ancient 4. ſacred war, undertaken by the Spartans, with a 
* deſign of taking the care of the temple of Del - 
phos from the — and giving it to the 
Den 5 
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Delphians; but Pericles reſtored the privilege 

to the Phocians, and as fanaticiſm had no ſhare 

in the conteſt, the war did no great harm. I - 

thought this was the proper place to men- 
tion it. „ WHAT { nj 


"ITS Of 


Jo ibe end of the reign of Philip of Macedon. 


HILIP was no longer a ſtranger among the Philip con- 
1 Greeks, but, in quality of Amphyction, was home.” 
become one of their body; they had already be. 
gun to reſpect and obey him, and opinion went 
a great way to ſmooth the road for his new 
ſchemes; ſo that by intrigue and force of arms 
he could very ſoon have accompliſhed his pur- - 
poſes: but ſtill this able prince thought proper 
to diſſemble, for fear of alarming them with 
ſuſpicions, and ſtartling the minds of the people at 
the very inſtant when it was of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to conciliate them, He returned to 
Macedonia, not to watch opportunities, but to 
chan for gaining new conqueſts. He carried 

is arms into Illyria, Thrace, and Cherſoneſus, 
and in proportion as he grew ſtronger, proceeded - 
more boldly, taking poſſeſſion of a part of the 

lle of Eubea (Negropont) which he called 7he 
fetters of Greece, becauſe its. coaſt” was very near 
the continent. Demoſthenes thundered againſt pyippiceer 
him, and his. Ph:lippics began to rouſe the Athe- Pemoſthe- 
mans; however Philip did not deſiſt from laying 

liege to Perinthus and Byzantium, with a * 

c 8 
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Pf ſtarving Athens, which depended upon 
Ph Thrace for the greateſt part of its proviſions, -- 
Philip re- At the ſame time the king of Macedonia, in 
proachesthe à very eloquent letter, attempted to perſuade 


1 them that he had the moſt religious regard for 


applied to treaties, while they on their part did not heſi- 
Perf for tate to violate them, and particularly reproach- 
help, ed the Athenians with having folicited the king 


of Perſia to join againſt him. © Your fathers, 


id he, vpbraided the ſon of Piliſtratus with 


having called in the Perſians to fight, againſt 


you yourſelves do not bluſh to commit the 

: « ſame crime which you always condemned in 

Demoſhe- your tyrants.” It is certain that Demoſthe- 

ves makes nes perſuaded them to take this ſtep, and did 
them take 5 . 3 THEE: 3 

us m. not Ceaſe to inveigh againſt Philip till the Athe. 

plans took up arms. He aſſured them of victo- 

ry and the total deſtruction of their enemy, but 

fey general Chares, whom they ſent to the al- 

 fiſfance of Byzantium and Perinthus, having 

been unſucceſsful, and the {allies unwilling to 

receive him, from an idea that he was a man 

of 4 bad character, a rapaicous voluptuary, not 

worthy. of the command, they appointed the il- 

Pbocion ap- luſtrious Phocion to be his ſucceſſor. The Athe- 

pointed ge- nians ſhewed themſelves a very different people 

9 — under a commander who was equally conſpicu- 


ous for his man virwes) and his fill as a great 
1 warrior, and * hilip had the prudence to with- 


draw his army; upon which the Perinthians, 
Buyrantines, and the people of Cherſoneſus, gave 
z remarkable proof of their gratitude, by decrce- 
ing crowns of gold to the Athenians, '— 


0 


Phocion, 


e the Greeks, as an unpardonable offence; but 


or TRE GREGIANGS 
* Phocion, a diſciple of Plato, a true philoſo- 
pher both in practice and principle, in whom 
every valuable talent and virtue were united, de- 
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ferved to be ranked among the firſt of the Gre- 
tian heroes. His laconic eloquence, where eve- 


ry word, if we may uſe the expreſſion, was an 
argument, frequently defeated Demoſthenes 


whoſe hazardous politics he by no means ap- 


proved; that orator called him the axe b his ora - 
tions. Though an enemy to war, becauſe he faw 


into the conſequences, he was choſen forty-five 


times. to the command of the army, which is a 
ſufficient proof of the confidence the people had 


in his zeal and abilities, However; his rigid 


probity ſeemed to cenſure the Athenian man- 


ners, and far from ever. flattering the people, 


he almoſt always oppoſed their ſentiments. He 
was ſo convinced of the giddy weakneſs of the 


Athenians, that one day when he was delivering 


an oration univerſally applauded by the people, 
he ſaid to one of his friends who ſtood by him, 


Pray have I not let flip ſome filly expreſſion? 
As all Phocion's deſires centred in the good 
of his country, he conſtantly ' adviſed them to 
ſeek peace, though in time of war the Athe-- 


His politics . 
ſuperior ts 
thoſe of Des 
moſthenes. 


nians were obliged always to apply to him to 


command their army. Demoſthenes, bold in 


the council, but a coward in the field, conti- 
nually endeavoured to kindle the flames of war, 

by perſuading the people that upon it depended+ . - 
the ſafety and honour of their country. By their 
characters we may judge which of the two was 
molt deſerving ot the people's confidence; but 


facts are ſurer grounds for our deciſion. Ought 


Tourreil, whom Rollin has followed, to have 


Vor. 1. U. - . taken: 


** 
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taken the orations of Demoſthenes, for the 


foundation of his beautiful hiſtorical preface? 
We might as well approve of a judge deciding 
a caufe, from the pleading of one party. 


New reli- A real or ſuppoſed ſacrilege committed by the 
Pho Locrians of Amphiſſa, who were accuſed of hay. 


ing cultivated ſome of the ſacred lands belong- 
ing to the temple of Delphos, rekindled the 
war upon a religious pretence. Philip was de- 


firous of being choſen general of the Greeks; to 


act againft the violators and their aſſociates, and 
the diligence of his penſioners accompliſhed 
His purpoſe 5 the touncil of the Amphyctions 
could not have promoted his views better, than 


by appointihg him to the command. He very 


ſooh entered Greece; and took Elatea the moſt 
conſiderable: place in the country of Phocis, 
ſeeming by this conquieft to threaten; Thebes; at 
Demoibe- leaſt it appeared ſo to Demoſthenes; who inſtant- 
alice ly fired 49m minds of the Athenians with the 


agreed up- ſame ideas, and perſuadedithemi to propoſe aft 


Athens ans Alliance with the Thebans, who were their enc- 
Ae h. mies, and the allies of Philip: Demoſthenes, 
lip. being appointed ambaſſador; flew immediately 

| to Thebes, where, notwithſtanding the elo- 
quence of Python, Philip's ambaſſador, he in- 
fuſed his ow enthuſiaſm into the Thebans, and 
formed a league with them againft the Macedo- 


2 


Phocion nians. It was upon this occaſion, that Phocion 


| blames vim made the following anſwer to!a paſſionate perſon, 


reaſon, who aſked him, if he ſtill dared to mention 
peace, Yes, I dare; nevertheleſs, I know that 

you will obey me during the war, und I | ſhall obey 
Do in time of peace. Demoſthenes congratulated 

 *- himſelf on his ſucceſs in this negociation, be- 
- 9 — cauſe 
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war; But we ſhould: rather think of the means by 
which we can ſecure a viffory, ſaid Phocion wiſe- 
ly, than on the place where we are to engage; it is 


us, for if we are defeated, misfortune will reach t6 


* 


the gates of the city. 


incredible eagerneſs ſcarcely left them a mo- 
ment to reflect 1 
tion, - Some untavourable oracles were men- 
tioned in vain, for Demoſthenes turned them 
into ridicule, by ſaying that Pythia Philippiſed. 
The Athenians haſtened their departure, and 
were joined, by the. Thebans. Philip, after 
having fruitlefsly made an offer of peace, pene- 
| trated into Bœotia, and with forces nearly equals 
| they came to an engagement in the neighbour- 
| hood of Chæronæa. The ſacred band of Thebes 
WH was broken by Alexander, who, though he was 
; not more than feventeen years of age, had upon 


ſeveral occaſions ſhewn that he was the worthy 


rals in his turn penetrated through a body of 
troops of the Macedonian army, and purſued 
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cauſe he. thought that an alliance with Thebes; 
would prevent Attica from being the ſeat of the 


that which muſt' keep the tar at a diſtance from 


Keaſon was no longer attended to; and an Before J. ©; | 


328. 


1 6 8 Battle of | 
upon the danger of their ſitua- charonza 


gained by 


Philip, 


$ ſpe dap 
y fon of his father. One of the Athenian gene- 
P 


d as if the battle had been already gained; At 
J- 


fight of this imprudence, Philip ſaid, The Athe- 


n mans do not know how to conquer; and bringing 
ny up his phalanx againſt that part of the army 
on which was already in diſorder, defeated them, 


at and gained a deciſive victory, To ſave him- 
F *lf, Demoſthenes threw away his arms. Upon 
94 this occaſion Phocion had been excluded from 


the command, and the Athenians were guilty _ 
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of a double error; the firſt was their not FRY . 
availed themſelves of his advice, and the raid, 


| the depriving themſelves of the advantage of his 


He behaves - 


with mo- 
deration on 
his victory. 


abilities in the field; but, however, he inſpired 
them with ſpirit to encounter their misfortune. 

It is ſaid, that Philip, heated with wine, and 
intoxicated with ſucceſs, by way of inſult ſung 
the firſt words of the decree which Demoſthenes 


obtained againſt him. It is likwiſe reported, 


that the orator Demades, being one of his pri- 


ſoners, ſaid to him with a generous freedom: 


Since fortune bas given you the part of Agamem- 
non, are you not aſhamed to play that of Therfites ? 


and, that the conqueror was not diſpleaſed with 


the freedom of Demades. This - inſtance of 


moderation, was not ſo honourable for him, as 
the generous manner in which he behaved to kis 
vanquiſhed enemies : he diſmiſſed the Athenian 


' Priſoners without ranſom, and renewed his former 


treaty with the republic. A moſt noble re- 
ply. to the infults which had been vomited 
againſt him by their orators! He granted peace 
to the Bœotians, but upon condition that he 
ſhould have a garriſon of Macedonians left in 
Thebes; all parties being made ſenſible, that if 
he was a dangerous politician, he was no bar- 
barian. Would theſe republicans. in a ſimilar 


\ fituation have given ſuch proofs of prudence 


Suit de- 
tween De- 
moſt henes 
and Eſchi- 
nes. 


and humanity ?. 
The Athenians, according to their uſdal fickle- 
neſs, gave themſelves up once more to the ora- 
tor, ho had already led them into the greateſt 


danger. They intruſted Demoſthenes, with the 


care of having the walls rebuilt, and to procure. 


the 7 ſupply of * decreeing a 
crown 
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crown of gold to him, as the reward of his la- 
bours; which occaſioned his famous controver- 
ſy with Eſchines. Their pleadings are well 
known by all che lovers of eloquence, and the 
manner in which Demoſthenes vindicated the laſt 
war, is highly worthy of admiration. No, Atbe- Demoſhe. 
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nes's Vindi- 


nians, cried he, no, you have not trangreſſed by cation of 


expoſing your ſelves for the ſafety aud liberties of he lat war, 


Greece, I ſwear it by our anceſtors, by thoſe brave 
warriors who fought at Marathon, Platea, Sala- 
mis, and Artemiſium; and by many other heroes, 
whoſe aſhes lie buried in the public monuments. 
Nothing was wanting, but to make the Athe- 
nians worthy of ſuch anceſtors, but Phocion 


had abundant room for ſaying, I will recommend 


40 you to go to war, when ¶ find you capable of ſup- 
porting. a war; when. I ſee your young men filled 
with courage, and at the ſame time obedient ;, the 
rich chearfully contributing to the neceſſities of the 
mw: and the orators no longer pillaging the 
public. 8 


Philip having become, what he had long Philip re- 
wiſhed, the umpire of Greece, either with a cle 0 


carry on 


view of preſerving that power, or extending his war againk 


conqueſts, or to reader his name immortal, hy 
a moſt glorious enterpriſe, Which was well cal- 
culated to diſpel all hatred and prejudice, re- 
ſolved to turn his arms againſt the King of Per- 


tha, whoſe throne he expected at leaſt to ſhake, 


if it could not be overturned ; and he procured 
himſelf to be appointed generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks to carry on the expedition. He con- 
ſulted the oracle, and as uſual, received an am- 
diguous reply, which could be made to anſwer 
Any event. The bull is already crowned, his end 
putt Yz draws 


the Per» 
ſians. 
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draws nigh, and be will 57 be . 
believed, or rather he perſuaded his army to be- 
heve, that the deity promiſed him ſucceſs; and 
that nothing might intervene to interrupt his 
| Before J. c. conqueſts, he made haſte 'to give away his 
336. daughter Cleopatra; but the length of his days 
2 determined. He was publicly aſſaſſinated 
razed, during the marriage feſtivals by Pauſanias, a 
young > nobleman, who had been brutally affront- 
ed by Attalus uncle of Cleopatra, and to whom 
the king had refuſed to do juſtice, Philip fell 
the victim of that yengeance, after a reign of 
twenty-four years, and in the forty-eighth of 
his age. 
Demoſthe- | Demoſthenes being privately informed of his 
1 death, haſtened to the council, pretending that 
expres be had had a myſterious dream which fore - 
| wand. = in--boded ſome extraordinary good fortune to the 
republic. As ſoon as the news was ſpread 
abroad, indecent expreſſions of ſatisfaction 
broke forth all over the city, of which the ora- 
tor ſet the example, though his own daughter 
had been but a few days dead. He cauſed 
ſacrifices of thanks to be offered up to the gods, 
and a crown to be decreed to. Pauſanias the 
murderer of Philip. Such a mean proceeding 
ſufficiently diſplays the character of Demoſthe- 
nes. Thoſe excellent maxims, of which he 
made ſuch parade in the orator's chair, were 
not ſo much the expreſſion of his own ſenti- 
ments, as the ſprings by which he obtained the 
| gratification of his paſſions. ._. 
Vice and Hiſtory-upbraids Philip, with being guilty of 
great quali- vices unworthy-a man of honour, ſuch as in- 
 Intermixed, temperance, SeVaveery, and treachery. = 
aid 12 


men with oaths: an expreſſion which was like w 
attributed to Lyſander. Intereſt was the main 
ſpring of all his actions; and it js certain, that 


education too well, to let him be inattentive in 
propuri the ſame for a ſon, who was born 
with the happieſt diſpoſitions. He conſidered 


ſubordinate rank, an 
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ſaid, That children are to be amuſed. with toys, and 


* 


iſe 


no one ever exceeded him in employing all the 


ſubtilties of an artful policy for accompliſhing 
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in the chas 
racter of 
Philip, 


his purpoſes ; but if he had not been poſſeſſed . 


of very eminent abilities, he never could have 
ſucceeded : ſo that if there is room to cenſure 
him, there is likewiſe an <5 2 field for our ad- 


miration. The extent of his genius, the re- 


ſources of his PI, his intrepid courage, 


that juſtice and hum pich he 
gave molt eminent proofs, all together conſpire 
to ſhey him the pupil of Epaminondas. 


humanity, of which he often 


Hie had experienced the advantages of a good His _ 


> tion to the 


the character of being a great warrior only in a 


the inſtructor of Alexander, and Philip thought 


himſelf happy when that: 1 was born, if 


uch a maſter. The His letter to 
Ariſtotle, 


he could ſecure for him 


letter which he wrote to the philoſopher, may 
ſerve as a leſſon to crowned heads: I have a ſon, 
for whom I am not ſa thankful to the gods, as for 
their having given him to me in the time of Ariſ- 


totle. I flatter myſelf with the bope of your making 
him worthy to, ſucceed me, and to reign in Mace- 


who was afterwards divorced, and when the 


other ſons of Philip were one day queſtioning 
IL EE | | 8B WR 14 A 


7" 


education of 
his ſen 
Alexander, 


Jul and wiſhed to ſtore his mind 5 
with the moſt, profound knowledge. Ariſtotle, 
the greateſt philoſopher of the age, was to be 


donig, Alexander was the ſon of Olympias, 
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his right tothe ſucceſſion, he received the fal; 
Ati to Jowing advice from his father: Have patience 
ak my ſon, and conduct your ſelf in ſuch a manner be. 
fore your brothers, that it may ſeem that the crown 
7 deſcends to you, rather on account of your own "ey 
ru, than from my chaice. 
His loveof Among the great number of extraordin 
| anecdotes which are related of Philip, the fol- 
. lowing are the moſt worthy of being remember- 
ed. One of his domeſtics, every morning be · 
fore he gave audience, repeated to him: Remem- 
ber, Sir, that you are mortal. Knowing the 
value of truth, even when his vanity was s hurt 
by it, he ſaid that he was much obliged to 0 
Athenian orators, who, by their abuſe, had taught 
him to correct his errors. A priſoner, who w 


juſt going to be ſold, having boldly reproached 


him: Let that man be ſet at liberty, ſaid he, 
did not know that be was one of my friends. 


. When he was deſired to If from his ſer- 


fation. vice, a worthy man who had cenſured him; 
Let us examine firſt, ſaid he, whether we have 
not given him reaſon far u Pbraiding us, This 
bold cenſurer was' poor, 405 Philip relieved 
his wants, when his reproaches were immedi 
ately converted into praiſe ; upon which Phi- 
I up very judiciouſly obſerved, That it depend- 
upon princes. themſelves, "whether they were 
loved or bated; and I will readily add, that to 
make themſelves beloved, iö of all things the 

moſt eaſy. 
f. juſtice, A woman, againſt whom he had given a de- 
| * cifion at his leaving a feaſt, cried out that ſhe 
appeal ed io Philip faſting; he enquired into the 
affair anew, and made amends for his former 
$ injuſtice 
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injuſtice. Another woman, of a low rank in 
ife, having been put off from day to day, on 
pretence that he had not leiſure to give her au- 
dience, at laſt bid him, Ceaſe then to be King. 
He immediately gratified her, and from that 
time forward was more attentive to the firſt 
duty of royalty,”  _ e : 
This was the. prince of whom Demoſthenes Vojuit con; 
poke in ſuch degrading language. Where iich Ba- 
is that indignation, ſaid he, which uſed to 8 
# break out againſt Philip, who far from being — 
„ a Greek, or having any connexion with 
' & Greeks, even far from being of illuſtrious 
| deſcent among the barbarians, is only a yy, phiny= 
* wretched Macedonian, native of a country rie. 
% from whence we have never ſeen even a good 
„ ſlave?” Here we have a ſingular inſtance of 
Athenian vanity. Philip ſhewed himſelf great- 
ly ſuperior, when laughing at the abſurd cuſ- 
tom of chuſing ten generals annually, he ſaid, 
I have not been able, in the whole of my life, to 
find more than one general (Parmenio), but the 
Athenians can eaſily find ten every year. 


Car tn 
| Reign of Alexander, till the battle of Arbela. 


AN Alexander was wanted to occupy the Alexander 

a 1 of Philip, and every action of his n 

youth had already announced that greatneſs, youth, 

which he was afterwards to attain. The in- 

ſtructions of his father, added to the leſſons of 
ee, een, 
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Ariſtotle !“, formed his mind to politics, to war, 
Philoſophy, and learning. His taſte for the 

mis love of Iliad of Homer was worthy of a hero. His 
%. love of glory did not prevent him from dif. 


F tinguiſhing what was moſt worthy of his pur 


* 


. „uit; and when his friends aſked him, if he 
3% would not contend for the prize at the Olympic 
games, he replied, that he would if he could 
hape kings for antagoniſts. Nothing can give 
A better idea of his character, than the conver- 


ſation which he had one day with the ambaſſa- 


ors of the King of Perſia. | 
| N 1 Inſtead of queſtioning them about the won - 


Ae Fertan ders of Aſiatic magnificence, which was a ſub- 
 >mbaſſs= ject for the curioſity of numbers of people al- 
ready advanced to maturity, he enquired the 
particulars of the road which led into upper 

Aſia, the diſtance of the places, the ſtrength of 

the nation, the nature of the government, and 

the conduct of their monarch. It is reported, 

that the aſtoniſhed ambaſſadors ſaid to one 
another: This young prince is à great man, cur. 

75 a rich one, Men of obſeryation could fore- 

ſee by ſuch ſtrokes, what ſort of undertakings 


he would engage in, and to what pitch of great - 


neſs he would arrive. | | 
His ambi- He did not endeavour to conceal that ambi- 
ie tion, with which he was conſumed. On re- 


ceiving the news of ſome important action ot 


He ſaid, That be was indebted to the one for life, and 

to the other for teaching him how to live properly, This was 

5 aac not a ſufficient acknowledgment of what he owed. to his 
= father ; but he was jealous of Philip's glory, and remem- 

© bered his being divorced from his mother Olympias. 


exploit 
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oit performed by Philip, ' father, daid 
e his friends, will tate every thing, and leave 
nothing to be done by 8. Such men, according 
to the uſe they make of their talents and power, 
E or a 8 
i When Alexander aſcended the throne at Before oy 
twenty years of age, all the nations, whom his 11 l. 4e. 
father had brought under ſubzection, thought ſpiſed, but 


| they had regained their liberty. The barba- rg ho 


rians immediately took up arms: Demoſtheney, able. 

who was better ſkilled in the arts of perſuaſion, 

than in judging of the characters of men, ſtirred 

up the Greeks to unite againſt @ child, a fimple-. . 

— theſe were his expreſſions, whoſe weak neſs 
expoſed, his own kingdom to imminent danger. 

The Macedonians diſmayed: at theſe prepara- 

tions, adviſed the young prince to try to ward 

off the blow by methods of inſinuating gentle- 

neſs; but he thought it was better to deſtroy 

his enemies by a ſpirited blow. The 'Tribalh, 

the Illyrians, the Thracians, the Getæ, and 

ſome other barbarians, ſuffered for their auda- 

cious indiſcretion; and when he had given ſuch 

proofs of his ſteadineſs and courage, he fell with. . 

à heavy hand upon the Greeks. 

A part of the Macedonian garriſon which » pes 
was: lefe in Thebes, having been maſſacred by Thos 
the Thebans, he ſat down with his army be- 
fore the city, offering pardon to the inhabitants, 
upon condition that they would deliver up the 

ty; but unluckily they were obſtinate, and 

ing defeated, he took their town, and aban- 
doned it to be pillaged and deſtroyed by his 
ſoldiers. He ſaved the Prieſts, and and the de- 

ſcendants 
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ſcendants of the Poet Pindar; but about thin 
thouſand inhabitants were ſold to lavery. A 
dreadful puniſnment for rebellion! 
A remark- A Theban lady, whoſe name was Timocles, 
Hance of having been violated by a captain of Alexan- 
remale der's army, ſhe ſhewed him a well, into which, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had thrown her money and Jewels, 
| when he” came near it, this courageous wo. 
man puſhed him in headlong, and buried him 
under a heap of ſtones which ſhe threw upon 
him, Alexander, being informed of what had 
happened, far from Puniſhing her, immedi. 
| a ately ſet her at liberty. 

The Athenians terrified at ſuch ſeverity, ſent 
to ſue for peace, and Demoſthenes was choſen 
one of the embaſſy, but being ſeized with fear 
while upon the road, he withdrew from his col - 
leagues. What a contraſt between his language 
and ſentiments! Alexander at firſt inſiſted, chat 
ten of the moſt remarkable orators who had 
ſhewn the greateſt zeal againſt him, ſhould be 

delivered up to him, but he was ſatisfied with 
the baniſhment of Charidemus; ſhewing as re- 
markable a proof of clemency 10 Athens, as he 

had of ſeverity to Thebes, 
He cauſes Having in one campaign made himſelf 
b. glad maſter of all Greece, he aſſembled the deputies 
geteralifi- of the towns at Corinth, and propoſed to them 
mo of * to ſubdue the Perſian empire, for which pur- 
1 poſe he got himſelf appointed generaliſſimo; 
85 which was as much as Philip could accompliſh 
in the whole of his reign. The principal citi- 
zens, and even the Philoſophers, waited upon 
him with their congratulations; but Diogenes 
por appearing, he was deſirous o go and by 

"5:10 


deur Was a leading N of its deſtruction. 
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this extraordinary. man, who ſeemed to look 


with contempt upon whatever others were de- 

firous to value. He was witneſs of that haugh- R He viſits 
ty independence, which the philoſopher affected n, 
though beſet with poverty, and could not help 
exclaiming ; F I was not Alexander, I ue 
wwiſß to be Diogenes: _ 

At his return to Macedonia he haſtened his Prepera- 
preparations, and then ſet out, refuſing to 1 

marry, leſt time ſhould be waſted in the cele- into Perfia 
bration of his nuptials. He was very liberal of 
his preſents to thoſe officers whoſe attachment 
to him was of importance. One of them ha. 
ving aſked him, what he intended to reſerve to / 
himſelf, he replied : Hope. Antipater, with thir- 
teen thouſand men, was intruſted with the care 
of Macedonia; while his own army conſiſted 
only of thirty-five thouſand, but they were ex- 
cellent troops, and commanded by his oldeſt 
and beſt officers, When he ſet out, the whole 
of his funds for carrying on this expedition, 
amounted only to ſeventy calents, and proviſions 
for one month, _ 

According to all the rules of pradence, it Raſkneſs of 
was exceeding raſh to attempt the conqueſt: of OD 
Aſia with ſuch ſlender means. One, adverſe 
ſtroke might have occaſioned the loſs of Mace- 
donia; bur Alexander depended upon his own 
good fortune; and the incapacity of the prince 
whoſe crown he wanted to ſeize, on pretence of 
being revenged on the Perſians, for the many 
inſults they had offered the Greeks. | 

The empire of Cyrus for a long time had State of 


been threatened with ruin. Its exceſſive gran- n 


The 
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| The errors of their mode of government, the 


_... . ayery of the 158255 and the depravity of 
] * to ö 


their princes, gether contributed to haſten 
„ fall. The Satraps (governors of provin- 
© ces). were at too great a diſtance from the court 
and lived like ſo many independent kings. A 
great multitude of nations, who had nothing in 
--- common. but ſlavery, formed one great body, 
daut without any union, and were ever ready to 
fall; in pieces. Their great king was nothin 

but an effeminate deſpot, whoſe court was Aled 

with every ſpecies of wickedneſs,  _ 

— N After the death of Artaxerxes Mnemon (361), 
natd. His ſon and ſucceſſor Ochus, ſtained with the 
blood of two brothers, cauſed his ſiſter Ocha, 

whoſe daughter he married, to be buried alive; 

and his inſatiable rage had been employed 

- againſt all the eminent men of his kingdom. 


by its own inhabitants; Egypt being ſubdued, 
ſuffered moſt enormous barbarities ; her deities 
were inſulted, and the archives of the kingdom 
Carried off from the temples, Bagoas, an 


and confidant of Ochus, ſome time afterwards 

revenged his country, by murdering the tyrant, 

Arſes, one of the king's ſons, ſucceeded, but 

, the eunuch likewiſe cauſed him ſoon to be aſſaſ- 
OO 6s) WW an; | 

- 336, In the room of Arles, he placed upon {the 

dh throne Darius Codomannus, a-prince of the royal 

family, whom he alſo would have affaflinated, 

| but Darius defeated his intentions, by inflicting 

on him the puniſhment he deſerved. | This mo- 


= 


». 


Phenicia and Egypt revolted ; Sidon was burnt | 


uh Egyptian eunuch, having become the miniſter | 


= 


narch was poſſeſſed of ſome good qualities, but 
Ty N was | 


„ 
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was deficient both in politics and reſolution. 

His errors contributed very much to the ſuc- 

ceſs of Alexander, but there are fatal eircum- 

ſtances when miſtakes ſeem inevitable, even to 

men of eminent abilities. 

Alexander paſſed the Helleſpont, and having, Before J. o. 

arrived in Phrygia, paid his lathe at the tomb -33+ 

of Achilles, whom he deelared that he envied Alerander - 

for having a faithful friend during his life, ank 

an excellent poet to ſing his praiſes after death, : 

Filled with that enthuſiaſm, which the fame of 

great men always inſpires, he paſſed the Grani- 

cus in preſence of the Perſian army, and put 

them to flight. Beſide, that this dangerous 

action ſuited the impetuoſity of his temper, he 

thought it was neceſſary to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, 

to intimidate the Perſians. He knew that ſuc- 

cels frequently .depended upon opinion, and 

that the very firſt ſtep was often deciſive, '_  _. 

If the Perſians had been adviſed by Memnon Prucent . 

of Rhodes, who was the beſt general in the army wie of 

of Datius, they would have avoided an engage- not followed, 

ment, and by laying waſte the country, muſt A Ter- 

have ſtarved the Greeks, who were already in 

vant of proviſions ; but the Satrap of Phrygia 
oppoſed this opinion, leſt the lands of his 

| own province ſhould ſuffer; and if it had not 
been for him, Alexander muſt have been infal- 
lily ruined, ., Upon what trifles the fate of em- 

e Pires often depends! the opinion of an indivi- 

al WW ual may either ſave, or bring them to de- 

d, firudtion. In the next place, Memnon adviſed 

S Wl us maſter to carry the war into Macedonia, that 

Alexander might be compelled to return for 

ut be protection of his own country; which was. 

as | | ER a very 


* 
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a very judicious plan, eſpecially as Sparta and 
the other Grecian ſtates wiſhed for the ruin of 
the Macedonian prince. Darius approved of 
the advice, and intruſted Memnon himſelf with 
— the execution of his project, but that general 
having fallen at the ſiege of Mytilene, the only 
means which remained of averting the ſtorm was 
CC e 
Ten, Though Memnon defended Miletus and Ha- 
Alexander, Iicarnaſſus, Aſia Minor had already yielded. 
Alexander ſent home the greateſt part of his 
fleet, either on account of the very great ex. 
pence, or to ſhew his ſoldiers that they muſt con- 
quer or die: and his rapid progreſs vindicated 
the boldneſs of this meaſure. Returning to- 
wards Tarſus by way of Cappadocia, he paſſed 
through the narrow defiles of Cilicia, which the 
enemy, not daring to wait his approach, had 
E alteady abandoned. He took poſſeſſion of the 
3 = riches 'of Tarſus before they were conſumed, 
| do which they were expoſed by the Perſians ha- 
PPTP IE. 7 SE. 3 
His illnefs [t was here that he was ſeized with a violent 
f frength diſorder, which he brought upon himſelf, by 
bathing in the river Cydnus, while, he was 
covered with ſweat, and of which he was cured 
by his phyſician Philip. Parmenio wrote to 
him, that his phyſician had been bribed, and 
agresd to poiſon him. The information was 
not true, but it might have thrown his mind 
into a dangerous agitation. He ſhewed the 
letter to Philip, and at the ſame inſtant ſwallow- 
ed a medicine, which he had preſented to 
him, The only favour that I have to beg of you, 
 faid the phyſician, 7s not to be uneaſy, and your 
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the Macedonians to four hundred and fifty, . 
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e276 will be. my guſt: iheation, Alc ouſt h 
have been deſtroyed, if his mind had not been 

ſhaken :, fear or diſtruſt would have killed 
fn, but he Was preſerved by his s ſteady | uniform ee, 


42 * 8 4 


courage. 


Darius, inſtead of waiting hs Greeks, as b Before C, 
was adviſed, in the great plains of Aſſyria, * 
* the Whole of his troops might Have att: 5 

rudently advanced to give battle to 
une and e ntering Cilicia by the paſs of 


Amanus, entangled himſelf i in a defile, where 


the greateſt part of his army could not be 


| ar into action. No deſpot can endure to 


earken to any advice which mortifies his pride; 
and Charidemus, an Athenian who had ffed for 
ſhelter into Perſia, was put to death for having 
given one which ought to have been followeckz 
but bes battle of Iſſus very ſoon humbled the pattie of | 
preſumption: of the great King, who was taught l. 
his coſt, that an ipaumerable army, badly 
diſciplined, and ſtill worſe conducted, can avail 
nothing againſt excellent troops led by a hero. 
Thirty, thouſand Greeks, whom he had in his pay, 
were all that could contend for the victory, but 
Alexander broke through them, after 585 
diſperſed ths, reſt of 5 army. Darius ſhewe. 
at leaſt per ſonal co courage upon this occaſion, 
and did not turn to Hy till he ſaw the horſes of 
ariot were wounded. His loſs is ſaid to 
have, amounted to a hundred and ten thoufand' 
men; while. Quiatus Curtius reduces that of 
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We ought to take notice in this place, tow eres 


little credit is due to this elegant author, whoſe 8 


en and ſtudied. e are ſufficſent of — 
* A | | t Jer. 
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So to gy diſtruſt, 7 much more the lan- 
nw of romance than of hiſtory, Beſides this 
yay lags Sential imperfection, there are a number of 
level. ener blunders to be found in his book. 
For example, when he deſcribes. the ſplendid 
march of Darius's army which might be miſta- 
ken for a feſtival, he introduces a chariot con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter, and ornamented with ſtatues 
repreſenting the gods, as if the Perſians had 
known Jupiter, or not held idolatry in utter de- 
teſtation. It is very extraordinary, that Rollin 
ſhould have followed Quintus Curtius in ſuch 
an enlightened age, and in a work intended te 
convey the moſt ſerious inſtruction. ; 
Arrianmore Among the many contradiftory accounts, 
 T=i9®. which have been given by the different authors, 
who have written the hiſtory of Alexander, Ar- 
rian is the moſt deſerving of our eſteem, even 
if we did not know that he has followed the 
authorities of Ptolemy and Ariſtobulus, who 
were officers in Alexander's army. He ac- 
quaints us with the viſit which the conqueror 
paid to the princeſſes who were his priſoners, 
and of the miſtake of Syſigambis, who threw 
herſelf at the feet of Hepheſtion, whom ' ſhe 
rook to be Alexander, with the fine ex- 
preſſion of the king upon the occaſion. No 
mother, ſaid he, you are not miſtaken, for be is 
likewiſe Alexander. But without aſſerting it for 
_ fact, like other hiſtorians, he is fatisfied with 
ſaying, * There is ſuch a dignity in the expreſ- 
„ ſion, that if we cannot believe it, we at 
51 << leaſt ought to wiſh it to be true,” Arrian 
Y makes no mention of Abdolon „ whom 
Alexander took out of his garden to make him 


King 


E 
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King of Sidon. Could ſuch a remarkable event The adven- 
_ eſcape his notice? His filence ſerves as a nega- ef Abe 
tire proof, and the more to be depended, on, bein fa. 
that the authors who take notice of the ſtory babs. 
contradict one another: however, the expreſſion 
which Quintus Curtius has put in the mouth of 
Abdolonymus, is not the leſs inſtructive. Alex - 
ander having aſked him with what degree of pa- 
tience he ſuffered want, I wiſh to the gods, ſaid 
he, that I may be able to bear proſperity with the. 
ſame equality of mind. Tbeſe hands ſupplied all my 


wants ; poſſeſſing nothing, I bad no unſatisfied de- 


1 


7%» ĩ Bate a F 
I muſt now return to our hiſtory, from which Trexfuressf 
| arius ta 


it is ſometimes neceſſary to withdraw for a few ken at Da- 
moments, that we may avoid thoſe errors to which =. 
we are expoſed by hiſtorians whoſe writings are 
filled with falſehoods. After the battle of Iſſus, 
Alexander paſſed into Syria, and Parmenio took 
poſſeſſion uf Damaſcus, where Darius kept his 
treaſures. It has been ſaid that a booty was 
found there, ſufficient to load ſeven thouſand 
beaſts of burden; and that there were likewiſe 

in the ſame place, three hundred and twenty- 

nine coucubines belonging to the king of Perſia, 

and four hundred and ninety- two attendants, 
deſtined to miniſter to his amid pleaſures. 

A train ſufficient. of itſelf to make us expect a 


defeat. Darius wrote a haughty letter to the 
conqueror to demand his mother, his wife, and 
his children, and to adviſe him to put an end to 
an iniquitous war. The anſwer, which is relat- 
ed very differently by Arrian and Quintus Cur- 
tus, breathes the language of a haughty con- 
queror. Alexander ſpeaks in it as if he had 
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FE THE Ens TORE 
| been! the fovetcigh of Aſia, and infiſts upon be. 


ing acknowledged as fuck, 0 
Akan"; © Thftead of putſuing the enemy fo as not to 
— mareueet® give him time to breathe, he directed his courſe 
of purſuing towards Tyre, and deſired to be admitted there, 
he egen. that he might offer a ſatrifice to Hereules. The 

| * Thyrians, apprehenſive of danger, ſhut their gates 
| gainft him, at which he was ſo enraged that he 
efolyed to compel them; but he likewiſe had 

other motives to induce him to attempt this im- 

portant project. He was deſirous to make him- 

ſelf maſter of the ſea; either with a view of ſub- 

jecting Egypt, or to reſtrain the Greeks, whom 

he tia reaſon. to diſtruſt; for he found ambaſ- 

ſadors from Sparta, Athens, and Thebes," at 
Damaſcus, entruſted to negociate a treaty with 

the Perſians. The conqueror gave them much 

more uneaſineſs at this time than the king of 

Siege and New Tyre, which was ſituated oppoſite to old 

raking of Tyre, ſeemed to be impregnable without a fleet; 

but Alexander, who never was repulſed by any 

obſtacles, undertook to join the iſland to the 

continent by a cauſeway. The work was for- 

warded by infinite labour, but was deſtroyed by 

che Tyrians; the operations were renewed with 

freſh ardour, till the Sidonians and ſome other 

people whom Alexander treated with gentleneſs, 

at laſt found ſhips for carrying on the enter- 


5 ; | | "0 þ oat 

| He then haftened the ſiege, and all forts of 
warlike inſtruments were employed by both 

Fee beſiegers and beſieged equally ſigna - 

izing their courage and abilities, till the place 

was taken by ſtorm after ſeven months reſiſtance. 

* 1 | About 
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About eight thouſand Tyrians were put to death; 
thirty thouſand priſoners were ſold, and the con- 
or offered up his ſacrifice 10 Hercules vp 
ruins of Tyre. 
e Fc to Joſephus, the Jemiſh hiſtorian, Theaccount 
he e went next to. Jeaulalem, with an intention to. 5 f 5 
uſe the people. of that place as he had done KG 4 to Jeruſs- 
of Tyre, becauſe they refuſed to ſupply him cke, J 
with proviſions, upon pretence of the oath they 
had ſworn to, the king of Perſia. Jaddus the 
chief prieſt went out to meet him, dreſſed in his 
pontifical habit, when Alexander ſtruck with 
himſelf to worſhip the 
name of God which he carried written upon a 
plate of gold; dedaring at the Tame time, that 
this ſame high prieſt had formerly appeared to 
him in a dream, and had promiſed him the con- 
queſt of Aſia. Such a wonderful event ſhould 
be confirmed by ſome other evidence: the Scrip- 
tures mention nothing of it, nor even profane 
hiſtory, which has given vent to abundance of 
other wonders., 
Alexander having taken hs city of Gaza, Alexander 
: which was nobly defended, by Betis, entered 581%: 
Egypt, where he was received with every ex- | 
preſſion of joy and ſatisfaction; the Perſians 
having made themſelves deteſted by deſpiſing the 
religion of the country. He allowed the Egyp- 
tians to retain their own laws and cuſtoms which 
was a very proper ſtep to make them pleaſed 
vuith his holding the ſovereign authority. A ſilly 
piece of vanity led him to the temple of Jopi- 
ter Ammon, . acroſs the ſcorching ſands, where 
fifty thouſand men of the army, commanded by 
men had been buried. All the hiſtorians 
| X 3 tell 
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He z e goes to 
the temple 
of Jupiter 
Ammon. 
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tell us, that he extricated himſelf by à kind of 


miracle; they ſay, that he was defirous to be. 


chought the ſon of 7 the oracle having 
glven him that title; for who dared to oppoſe 


him; But his mother Olympias wrote to him in 
millery, not to ſet her and Juno by the ears. 
He founded the city of Alexandria in Egy b 


e419 which was an undertaking more worthy o 


Alexander 

refuſes the 

offers made 
to him by 


Darius, 


t man; and' undoubtedly'much more to tis 
honour, than the ſacrilegioùs Racker offered to 
him * the 1 of 2 IM 
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End 172 1 reign of. Alexander — His death. 


QUCCrSS. becomes a dreadful poiſon to the 

minds of men, and it produced very extra- 
ordinary effects upon a hero, who ſeemed to be 
intended as an object for the world to admire. 
Darius made an offer to Alexander by a ſecond 


embaſſy, to give him ten thouſand talents, and 


his daughter in marriage, with the whole coun- 
try lying between the river Euphrates and the 
Helleſpont. Prudence could not leave him a 
moment to heſitate; Parmenio ſaid, that if he 


was Alexander he would accept theſe offers: 


md I too, ſaid the king, F I were Parmenio. 
e haughtily rejected them, and in his deſire to 


obtain all, expoſed himſelf to loſe every thing. 


Wintus Curtius makes him ſay that he wr -/d 
cannot endure two ſuns, nor two maſters; but that 


js the language of a declaimer, who magnifies 


every thing'to _m welt to — Is 


Darius 
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Darius had time to aſſemble ſeven or eight Bee j. e. 
hundred thouſand men, and Alexander, always 2440 
attended with ſucceſs, paſſed the rivers Euphrates Arbe. 
and Tigris without oppoſition, where he pre- | 
| ſented himſelf in the face of the enemy, placing 
his whole dependence upon the known valour 
of his troops. The advice which Parmenio gave 
him to attack the enemy in the night, myſt have 
loſt him this advantage, but he replied with 
judgment as well as greatneſs of mind, that it 
did not ſuit him to ſteal a victory. The famous 
battle of Arbela brought him to the very ſum- 
mit of proſperity. The left wing where par- 
menio commanded was in danger, and the ca- 
valry of Darius had begun to plunder the camp, 
when Alexander, who was ſucceſsful on the other 
wing, ſent orders to Parmenio not to be uneaſy 
about his baggage, but to think only of con- 
quering; which order had a wonderful effect, 
for he very ſoon gained a compleat victory. 
Arrian reckons near three hundred thouſand of 
the enemy killed in the field, and leſs than twelve 
hundred Macedonians. .. Though Darius had an 
infinite number of men, yet he had but few ſol- 
diers in his army, which was the cauſe of his 
misfortune: he ſhewed no want of courage du- 
xing the action, but was hurried along by his 
uin trags. 20 Pa heh e bn e 
We cannot with- hold our praiſe or compaſ- The death 
Fon from that unfortunate prince who became bi, t 
the victim of another perſon's. ambition: gene- qualitics, 
rons and peaceable, he met with the fate which 
is due only to tyrants. After having paſſed a 
river in his flight, he refuſed to let the bridge 
be broken down, as he could not think of pre- 
e | 3 ſerving | 
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e ſerving his own life at the expence of the lives 
of ſo many of his ſubjects who were expoſed to 
- the ſword of the enemy. Being betrayed by 
Beſſus, one of his Satraps, he declined to truſt 
his perſon to a guard of Grecians WhO were at- 
tached to him, ſeſt it ſhould-be thought an af- 
Front to the Perſians. Conſtantly purſued by 
Alexander, he was aſſaſſinated by Beſſus, and 
when dying, charged a Macedonian, if we may 
believe Plutarch, to thank his enemy for his 
behaviour to his Higher, wife, and children. 
The Mace- Babylon, Sufa, Perſepolis, and Eebatan had 
bauched by Already fallen into the kde of the conqueror, 
their con- "and the immenſe riches which were found in 
went,  thife places very ſoon corrupted his army. The 
burning the palace of Xerxes at Perſepolis, 
ſhould be looked upon as a prelude to thoſe ex- 
. into which he was about to plunge him- 
elf. ' Arrian makes no mention of the courteſan 
Thais, who, according to other hiſtorians, urged 
him to commit that horrid barbarity while he 
was engaged in a ſcene of debauchery. 
Alexander's 4 From this time forward, we can fear cody: trace 
Ghancheryes any of thoſe virtuous ſentiments of whieh he had 
given ſo many proofs ; debauchery, eruelty and 
The ratitude tarniſhed all his glory, and 10 Who 
— would have no cooks, but ſobriety and 
exerciſe, now paſſed day and night in riots and 
feaſting; he became fond of the luxury and or- 
naments of the Perſian kings, which he had for- 
merly deſpiſed, and ſcorned the dreſs and man- 
ners of the brave Macedonians, who had been 
the inftruments by which he had gained ſo many 
Victories. He achired' that the people * d 
arg 
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have been loaded by Quinrus Curtius, de 


r e 


Alexander, heated with wine, and boaſting of 
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bed hav, and hid — mmi 
—— 11 27 | 1 
pain was Soni gale him in is A coopic | 


camp, of which Philotas che ſon of Parmenio 7 1 „ 
was informed, but believing it to be falſeß he purmenio = 
neglected t mention it; however he was put * bis c. 

to death / as à traitor; yet his real -offence 


was wounding the pride of the king; by im- 


prudent haughtineſs. The illuſtrious iParmetits 


who had been fo highly eſteemed by Philip, 


and without whom Alexander had done nothing W 


of importance, wes aſſaſſinated by order of lte 
king, probably from an apprehenſion chat he 225 
would revenge the death of hisſon: ſuck, how= . 

ever, was the eſteem which the ſoldiers had for 


Alexander, that he diſarmed the Teditious"by-a | ; 


ſingle word. 0 
He caried bis e next into BaRtiank New er- 


and Sogdiana, where Beſſus had aſſumed the Pit 


title of king, but was puniſhed for his wicked- 
neſs. The Scythians, notwithſtanding their be- 


ing reputed invincible, were likewiſe” defeated, 
I muſt ſuppreſs an infinite number of partieulars, 


and obſerve that the ornaments with which they 


the dignity of hiſtory. 
What is much more intereſting to us, Lan ul d 
may ſerve as an important leſſon to mankind, he 


the affecting ſcene which the horrid murder of 


Clitus preſents to our conſideration. That old 
officer, beloved by Alexander whom he had 


ſiaved in battle, (retained the haughty freedem of 
the old manners, „ too far 


at a feſtival, proved the occaſion of his death. 


his 
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_ his exploits ſo as to leſſen [thoſe of his father 
Philip, Clitus ſo far forgot himſelf as to offend 
the Kings! by ſome expreſſions of contempt and 
PIN and the haughty monarch killed 
him with a ſtroke of his javelin. Remorſe and 
deſpair were the immediate conſequences, but 
the courtiers found means to diſpel them. A 
formal decree was paſſed, that the murder of Cli- 
tus was an act of juſtice, and from that time 
liberty was t annihilated in every heart. 
Callifthenes + However, the Macedonians: did not debaſe 
| tn themſelves like the other ſervile Greeks, ſo as to 
ken the | proſtitute. divine honours by offering them to 
eum. their King. One of the courtiers propoſed that 
it ſnould de; done, upon which Calliſthenes, a 
ſevere inflexible philoſopher, in a diſcourſe fall 
of evident — refuted what had been urged 
by the courtier in its favour; but Alexander ſaw 
nothing in this but a ſpiiit of rebellion, and 
Calliſthenes very ſoon felt the effects of his re- 
ſentment. He was ſuſpected of being concern- 
ed in a plot formed by Hermolaus, with whom 
he had an intimacy, and without any proof hav- 
ing been adduced againſt him, was thrown into 
2 dungeon, where he was put to death for an 
imaginary offence, leaving to the king eternal 
„ſhame, for having been guilty of a premeditated 
._a& of injuſtice., _ 
Before J. c. If . — had been bleſſed with as much 
327- prudent policy as his father, he would have been 
33 of more ſolicitous to have ſecured than to have ex · 
Alexander. tended his conqueſts, and would not have at- 
tempted any but what could have been preſerv- 
ed — human aid; but the more he was —— 


| s ed "M Suns: the more he m himſelf u 
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the intoxication of his pride and vanity. The 
confines of the Perſian monarchy ſeemed to him 
to be too limited, and imagining that he ought | 
to follow the Reps of Bacchus'and Hercules, he gat Ja. 
undertook to bring India under his dominion. az, © 
We will not attempt to keep pace with him: 
the dangers to which he was expoſed, can add 
very little to the ideas we have alteady formed of 
his valour. Taxiles, one of the kings of the 
country came to meet him, and according to 
Plutarch, addreſſed him in the following lan- 
guage: O Alexander, if you do not intend. Habs 
to deprive us of our food and our water, 7 
« which are the only things for which reaſon- 
* able people ought to take up arms, wherefore 
_ «ſhould we fight? As to what the world calls 
„ riches, if 1 have more than you, I am ready 
to give you a part; if I have leſs, I am wik 
« ling to owe you a favour.” Alexander ac- 
cepted his gifts, and loaded him with preſents, 
offering him, at the ſame time, his friendſhip and 
protection. 5 n AD Bong oats 5 . | 
But Porus, another Indian king, more bold. porus eon; 
and haughty, prepared to repel the invaſion of due. 
conqueror, who having croſſed the Indus, 
arrived on the banks of the Hydaſpes, where 
Porus with a numerous army was expecting him 
upon the oppoſite ſhore. He deceived the ene- 
my by a ſtratagem, and having happily paſſed 
over that large river, defeated the Indians, not- 
withſtanding their elephants and the courage of 
their king, whom he ordered to be ſpared, be- 
cauſe he had behaved like a hero. When Porus 
was brought into his preſence, he aſked him how 
ke deſired to be treated? Lite a King, anſwered 
TS | Porus, 
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cee. wifollow chim any fatther in unknown regions, 


Pons. Fram felf-loue I agree to. aa replied 
Alekander. Tie kept his Mor, and ch 
„ acfaithful ally. 

Alter undergoing. een Gatigues, and ſuc- = 
in incredible enploits, his army refuled 


and obligetl him toeturn; he therefore embark- 
0 U upon the Indus, that he might: ſee the ocean. 
Tir tebheng- und flowing, of the ſea terrified his 
ho were unacquainted with that phæ- 
wo tn © , zomenone however, that he member, 

ing penetrated into unheard- of Places, he landed 
upon tw, little iſlands. This was all that he 

Suined by chis expedition into India. 


Regesten If it: ĩs true, aschas been reported, that . 


— anderiexclaimed; while paſſing the Hydaſpes: 

O Arbenians will: you believe that I expoſe myſelf 
2% ſo many dangers only to deſervye.your-prai| 14 by 
he had been deſirous to outlive himſelf 
time, that he might ſee the effect which the ones 
ing of his hiſtory. would have upon the minds of 
men; reaſon would have informed him, that he 
cugkt to have rendered his name immortal, by 
performing actions which deſerved to be remem- 
bered, and to prefer ſolid glory to empty fame, 
which makes cenſure and praiſe equally immor- 
tal. Eroſtratus, to perpetuate his name, burnt 
the famous temple of Diana in Epheſus: is not 
à eonqueror hoſe ſteps are marked with de- 
ſtroction another Eroſtratus. 


+. 


wWpstbedis At his return to Perſia, he endeavoured to 


on bis pe, retedy the diſorders which had been occaſioned 
by his — He puniſhed; ſame. governors 
who had allowed themſelves to be corrupted; he 


. the mutiny which he found among the 
„ 


* 


— 


troops; he married two! 


death, was nothing more, as Plutareh obſerves} 
but the contrivance of ſome people, who thought 
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Haceſſts'of the: Toy 
family, and that he might unite the two niritnd, 

perſuaded the Macedonians” to fbrm fimilaben- 
ents . He once more went to the ocean! 
by the river Eulæus; he projected new con- 
queſts, and formed ſchemes fot invaddg other 4 
coufierzes, but his end 9 net. Ter 
death of his favourite Hephæſtionꝰ ww fell a ok, 


ſaerifice to drunkenneſs, did nt maker hm. 


either more ſober or prudent. and/arzhezdge: = 
of thitty-rhiree he died from the ſame euuſe au Bete . c. 
Babylon. It is ſaid, that when his eff: 
—— him, ho he deſtred fould ſucccech Bimz tt e. 
he replied, T most wort ly; adding} that: he 
foreſaw his funerals | would be” tained? with 
blood! Im effect ſuch extenfive'conqueſts"on 
tercuinated in civil wars, and the inevitable de- 
ſtruction of an de, much r bs 
erned- by one man. 18. 1 e 90 moot TD 
The report of his — bers poiſoned, rale report 


which was ſpread abroad ſome years after War 


that this great drama. ſbonli be ſuited with a r-. 
gical concluſion. His diſorder continued thirty "oy 
days, of which a journal was” extant.” The u. — 
ſame” author takes notice; that he entered Baby- e. 

lon moms with ee upon ſome unlucky 


* Hepbaftion looes — that rlaes; aid Cra. 
torus lover the King. Craterus was a worthy: conrtier; 
who retained the l manners, and had the true 
glory of his maſter. at heart, he was therefore employed in, 
all tranſaQions With the ” Macetonians; and bas i comedy in 
whacever related to the rem Of! 


&S 


- 


FT. - 
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pediftions by : the- Chaldeans, yet he was ſo 
affected — fears and ſuperſtition during his 
diſordet, that the palace was ſoon filled with 
prieſts and ſoothſayers. So much are ſtrong 


minds ſometimes intimidated by danger. 


Mu 


and 


The ſtory of Alexander may ſerve as an im- 
portant leſſon to mankind in general, as well as 
to kings. They will ſee there the effects, which 
a great flow of ſucceſs could have upon a noble 
geherous ſoul, who muſt have been a model 


do future heroes, if he had not been contami- 


5 nated with vice. The ſudden tranſitions from 


to bad, from prudence to folly, from mo- 
ration to violence, from glory to ignominy, 
mult make every rational being tremble upon 
the brink; of the abyſs dug by the paſſions. 
The Macedonian hero very well deſerved the 
anſwer which was made to him by the pirate, 
whom he aſked, what right he had to infeſt the 


ſeas; hs ſame which .you- have to infeſt the whole 
world. I am called a robber, becauſe ] do it with 


one ſinall ſhip; while you are called. wh n W's 


becauſe you 


Encomium 
of that 
prince ud 
 Monteſ- 
FR 


employ a great fleet. 

I — not to conceal, that the evlabraced. 
Momeiquieu has, written a panegyric on Alezan- 
der. If it is true,” ſays he, * that victory gave 


<« him every thing, it is equally true, that he did 


s every thing which could be done to obtain 


« victory. At his firſt ſetting out he ttuſted very 
« little. to chance, but when fortune had raiſed 
% him ſuperior to accidents, he ſometimes tried 
what could be effected by ſtriking a bold 
« ſtroke. He oppoſed the opinion of thoſe 
As who wiſhed to make the Perſians 
* <. Faves to the Greeks. For * ſole purpoſe 
Wis Was 
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«as to unite the two nations, and to put an 
t end to all diſtinction between the con rs 
« and the conquered, He aſſumed the Per- 
« ſian manners, that the Perſians might not be 
« orieved at being compelled to adopt thoſe of 
«the Greeks.— In all his conqueſts,” he ſeemed +-- 
only to deſire to be the particular king ß 
« every ſtate, and the chief citizen of every 
4 city. Averſe from private expence, he Was 
* always ready to ſupply the wants of the pub- 
«-Jic, In his domeſtic e>conomy, he wWas a Ma- 
cedonian; but in diſcharging the debts due 
es to his ſoldiers, ſharing his acquiſitions with 
«the Greeks; or advancing the fortune of 
Gi every individual in his army; he was Alexan- 
« der. He was guilty of two unworthy actions, 
he burnt Perſepolis and ſlew Clitus; but his 
«penitence was fo remarkable, chat while we. 
remember the reſpect he ſhewed: for virtue, 
we cotally forget his offences.” Mw ah des: 
Loix, iv. x. chap. 14. A LY EAT TEENS YT MARY | 
Whatever regard - may be due to ſuch re- Hl dec : 
ſpectable authority as that of Monteſquieu, than praiſe 
yet a great part of theſe-notions ſeems to be leſs: = 
fold than ingenious. - Undoubtedly, Alexan- 
der had a moſt extenſive capacity, but he was 
ſo led away by the violence of his ambition, that 
he was not capable of forming a plan for his fu-' 
ture conduct. He was always ſucceſsful, but of- 
ten indebted to fortunate accidents; hich could 
not have been expected, except from unadviſed 
raſſineſs. He ſubdued: the . Perfians; who had: 
been prepared to ſubmit to a ne yoke, by the 
deſporiſm of their om kings; hut notwith- 
Wee the enthuliaſm with which the Mace- 


donians 


2 
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donians were inſpired by his victories, their pa- 
tience was at laſt; exhauſted. The number — 
cities which he founded in different countries, 
but more particulariy that of Alexandria in 


Egypt, clearly demonſtrate; the greatneſs of his 


viewsz but the Abbe Mably obſerves, That 


e theſe cities were looked upon by him, as. 


trophies which the Greeks were accuſtomed. 
to erect in thoſe places where they gained * 
* ſignal victory.“ His continence, | 

reſpe& with which he behaved to the fue 
Darius; entitle him undoubtedly to the higheſt 
reverence; but can we heſitate to declare, that 
che ſequel of his life totally obſcured the luſtre 


of theſe virtues; which in the early part of it 


ſhone ſo conſpicuous ? To conclude, if he pro- 
poſed to carry. the war into Africa, Sicily, and 
Spain, after having conquered India almoſt to 
the banks of the Ganges; is not that ſufficient 
authority for faying, that he did not know the 
bounds er which humgn EINE 
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Let — thing according, b the advan- 
tages they procure. Let us praiſe Alexander 


5 my his ——— the marſhes in the 


country: of Babylon, and — baſon in the 
neighbourhood of the city ſit to contain a nu- 
merous fleet. Let us praiſe him, for his ſchemes 
intended to promote commerce and REN: 
but let us at the ſame time acknowledge, that 

he did much more harm than good; not only to 
the people whom he ſubjected in the courſe of 


his conq but — to his own ſubjects, 


whom he left to feel all the diſmal effects of 


Civil diſcord, - "His empire was very ſoon di- 


vided, 


( 
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vided; his family difpoſleed and totally extin- 
guiſhed, ſo that he feems to have laboured 
tolely to raiſe I for his offices. 


= * * 1 ; . . V 
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PA Parke i in NO I? * Denefton 
and Pbocion. — Demetrius Phal ereus. | 


Hobel Greece had been ſunk into a Peloponne- 
kind of lethargy during the conqueſts of aro" 2: 
Alexander;- yet ſome efforts were made to re- Macede- 

cover the liberty of the Grecian ſtates, © The 
Spartans ſtirred up a rebellion in Peloponneſus 

(330), but Antipater who governed in Mace» 

dona, extinguiſhed: this league by gaining a 

remarkable battle, which put an end to all | 

hopes of the allies being able to ſhake of the 
DEC; i: | 

: Some years after, Harpalus, governor of nn 

Babylon, being afraid that Alexander, at his attempts to i 

return from India, would puniſh him for his atheniaas . 

iniquitious extortions, croſſed the ſea with five 

thouſand talents, and took ſhelter in Athens, 

where he employed his money to bribe the 

orators, whoſe venal ſouls were no longer in- 

fluenced by any thing but intereſt; yet he found 

Phocion incorruptible, that great man, who Phocion in- 

living with his wife in the boſom of poverty, —_— 

did the common domeſtic offices in his own 

houſe, had already refuſed to accept a hundred 

_ talents, which were offered to him by Alexander, 

and when the ambaſſadors faid to him, He loves 

deu a3 the only deſerving man in the ſtate: Let bim 
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then allow me to be ſo, and to appear ſuch, replied - 
Phocion : far richer, in the eyes of the judi- 
cious Plutarch, by having ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind to refuſe ſuch a ſum, than the prince who 
made him the offer. 
- Demoſthenes, whoſe weak mercenary ſoul 
* diſgraced his abilities, could not withſtand the 
offers of Harpalus; his prevarication provoked 
the people, and being condemned by the Areo- 
pagus, he was put in priſon for the payment of 
a fine which they impoſed; but he made his 
| eſcape, and ſhewed a moſt contemptible puſilla- 
nimity during the time he remained in exile, 


When Alexander was coming in perſon to 


chaſtiſe the Athenians, they then thought pro- 
e to drive Harpalus out of their country. 
Notwithſtanding their humiliation, the Athe- 
nians ſtill retained that reſtleſs, petulant ſpirit, 
which had brought upon them ſuch variety of 
misfortunes. They ſtill ſought to be free, with- 
out having either the courage or virtue which 
" liberty requires. The leaſt fit of (paſſion was 
ſufficient to make them inſtantly take up arms; 
and the ſlighteſt misfortune, to overwhelm them 
with fear; their indiſcretion was enough to have 
completed their ruin. On the firſt report of 
Alexander's death, the Athenians immediately 
gave vent to their joy, and imagining that they 
were delivered from the Macedonian yoke, 
nothing was to be heard but war and vengeance. 
The declaimers every where lighted up the 
flame, and the prudent Phocion fruitleſsly at- 
tempted to check the violence of the conflagra- 
tion; it was in vain for him to tell them; 7 
Alexander is this day dead, he will be ſo to-mor- 
1 4 odo, 
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row, and likewiſe next day; we have time for pru- 


dient deliberation. They would not hearken to 
him, but ſent deputies to perſuade all the ſtates 


of Greece to form a league againſt the Mace- 


donians. Demoſthenes, though till an exile, 


took the field, and ſtirred up Peloponneſus to 
revolt, upon which he was gloriouſly recalled 
from his baniſhment, loeded with honours, and 
the ſtandard of war immediately ſet up. | 


Macedonia was ſo exhauſted by the new le- Antipater 


vies that were ſent to join Alexander, that Anti- 
pater had no more than about thirteen thouſand 
fighting men ; however, he' advanced to attack 
the Greeks, but being defeated, was obliged to 
ſhut himſelf up in the city of Lamia“ in Theſ- 


ſaly, till the generals who were in Aſia could 


come to his relief. The firſt who came to his 
aſſiſtance was Leonatus, who was killed in an 
engagement where Leoſthenes the Athenian ge- 
neral gained the victory, The people now be- 
gan to rally Phocion, aſking him if he would 
not have wiſhed to have performed ſuch noble 
deeds ? Yes, replied he, and to have adviſed the 
contrary. He readily foreſaw the conſequence 
of their arrogant confidence, and aſked, When 
will there be an end of our conqueſts ? In effect, 
this return of good fortune only ſerved to make 


them more remiſs in their diſcipline, and Anti- 


pater being joined by Craterus, the allies, diſ- 
heartened by the firſt misfortune, abandaned 
the Athenians, that they might procure” better 
terms for themſelves ; ſo that Athens was very 


ſoon obliged to ſubmit ; when Antipater abo- 


From thence this was called the Lamian war. 
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liſhed democracy, and reſtored che ariſtocratical 
government, putting a garriſon in the port of 
Munychia; and obliging them to pay the whole 
expences of the war. 

Demoſthenes, whom they had agreed to deliver 
up, fled, from a dread of falling into the hands of 
Antipater, and ſwallowed poiſon. This famous 
orator overcame ſome very great natural ob- 
ſtacles, and attained the higheſt degree of elo- 

quence, with which he for - long time govern- 
ed his country; but can the fatal enthuſiaſm 

which he kindled by it, be put in compariſon 
with the prudent policy of Phocion ? When 
Rollin aſcribes to him, a wonderful ſagacity, 
which pointed out to bim future and diſtant events 
as if they had been preſent; would it not be ſaid, 
that the deſtruction of Philip and Alexander 
had verified his predictions? The Athenians 
erected a ſtatue to him, with the following in- 
ſcription : Demoſthenes, if thou hadſi had power 
equal to thy judgment, the Macedonian Mars 
would never have ruled in Greece. But the fol- 
lowing would have been more proper, If thy 
o_ had been equa! to thy Srius and elo- 
guence. 

A precipitate raſnneſs was the ruin of that 


„republic. It was an egregious folly to draw 


n themſelves Alexander's generals, while 
they were ſtill in perfect union, and accuſtomed 
to ſucceſs: if the Athenians had waited till dif- 
ſentions had ſprung up among them, an oppor - 
cunity might have offered of fighting to advan- 
tage, when the  confederate ſtates of Greece, 
united againſt enemies that were tearing one 
another in pieces, might have regained their 
treedom 


diccas; for which purpoſe he engaged A ntipas 
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freedom and independence. But when the mo · 
ment arrived, in which they ought to have 
made the attempt, they found themſelves deſti- 
tute of;all power. 

The empire of Alexander Solis an im- Diſentions 
menſe theatre of war and different revolutions. n 
His natural brother Arideus was acknowledged officers. 
his ſucceſſor, in conjunction with a ſon whom 
he had by his wife Roxana. Arideus was not 


capable of ſupporting the dignity of the crown, 


and ambition could not reſpect the rights of an 


infant. Perdiccas, to whom the regency and Perdiccas 


the royal ſignet were intruſted, excited the jea- after bim 


after him 


louſy of the reſt of the officers who formerly Antipater. 
were his equals; and all engaged in ſchemes of 
aggrandizing themſelves. Every one was de- 

ſirous to become abſolute in his own govern- 

ment, and to erect it into a ſeparate ſtate.” An- 
tigonus, governor of Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
greater Phrygia, more ambitious than the reſt, 

was the firſt who attempted to diſturb Per? 


ter, Craterus, and Ptolemy governor of Egypt, 
to join him. War being kindled, Perdiccas 
was aſſaſſinated in Egypt by his own officers. 
Ptolemy politically declined to accept of the re- 
gency, which might have expoſed him toſenuy, 


without adding to his power; it therefore fell 


to Antipater, Whoſe death occaſioned freſh dil- 
turbances. 

Caſſander, general of the horſe and bp af Polyſper- 
Antipater, provoked at Polyſperchon being v be 


new regent, 


preferred to him by his dying father, who had auem ts to 


only aſſociated him in the regency with that old Ei. 


officer, wanted to ſeize upon an authority by 
eee 4 : force, 
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force, which he unjuſtly looked upon as his 

rightful patrimony, and therefore formed an 

aſſociation with Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Se- 

leucus. Polyſperchon hoped to attach the 

Grecians to his intereſt, by recalling the exiles 

from baniſhment, reſtoring the ancient govern - 

ment to the different cities, and re-eſtabliſhing 

democracy in Athens. This decree revived the 

diſturbances of that city, and the Athenians 

became guilty of a moſt enormous act of in- 
juſtice. 

rr could render a  charadter valuable 

_ euſed. And reſpectable, ought to have made Phocion 

| dear to the people of Athens; his old age, his 

virtues, the glory which he had acquired, and 

the ſervices he had done the ſtate ; but he was a 

favourer of ariſtocracy, which alone could check 

popular madneſs, and that was ſufficient cauſe 

for the declaimers to rail againſt him, and to 

allege that he was guilty of ſome offences againſt 

his country. The command of the army was 

taken from him upon ſuſpicion; he was next 

accuſed of treaſon, and condemned in a riotous 

His death. aſſembly. Being aſked, according to cuſtom, 

what puniſhment he thought he deſerved, he 

aſked for death, upon condition that the reſt - 

who were accuſed and ſuſpected, yet innocent 

as he was, ſhould be ſpared; but the whole 

were condemned to drink che hemlock. The 

only order which Phocion gave to his ſon, be- 

fore he ſwallowed the poiſon, was to forget the 

injuſtice done to him by the Athenians. Such 

was the end of this great hero and eminent phi- 

loſopher, who in the higheſt degree had united 

Rm and a knowledge of the art of war to 


perſonal 


. 
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perſonal bravery, and virtue; who had ſerved 
his country till he was above eighty years of 
age, in her armies and in her councils, equal- 
ling Socrates in wiſdom, while he excelled him 
by the importance of the offices which he held 
for the good of the public. e 
Since the principal merit of hiſtory is to pre- Inſtances of 
ſent models for imitation, we ſhall mention a Foro? 
couple of inſtances of his ſingular probity. His 
ſon-in-law Charicles having been ſummoned, 
to anſwer an accuſation againſt him for receiving 
money from Harpalus, he refuſed to plead in 
his favour, ſaying, I made you my ſon-in law, but, 
it was for worthy actions. Antipater, who 
loyed and reſpected him, having made a propo- 

ſal to him one day which was not very juſt, he 
boldly replied, Antipater cannot find in me a 
1 and a flatterer. The Athenians erected a 
ſtatue to Phocion, That ſort of memorials in- 
ceſſantly upbraided them with the remembrance 
of the inſults. which they had offered to virtue, 
yet never produced the leaſt amendment. 
While they were engaged in inteſtine diſſen- Before J. c. 
tions, without once looking forward, or at- be, 
tempting to arrange the affairs of the public, gives la to 
Caſſander ſeized the Piræus, and preſcribed the hen. 
terms upon which he granted them a peace. 
He placed a garriſon in the citadel, and reſtored 
Ariſtocracy, obliging them to elect one of their 
own citizens to preſide in the new government. 
They choſe Demetrius Phalereus, a diſciple of Os 
Theophraſtus, a man of genius improved by Demetrius 
learning, whoſe underſtanding and probity equal. 
ly contributed to the good of the public. He 
governed them ten years with juſtice and mode- 
SE gs i Dade 7 


His atten- 


tion to re- 
form the - 

morals of 
the people, 
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ration, inſinuating himſelf into the favour of 


the people, yet without condeſcending to flatter 
them, and correfting abuſes without their be- 
ing exaſperated. The revenue was increaſed, 
and the city ornamented with convenient build- 


_ ings ; for Demetrius diſapproving of the oſten- 


ties expences of Pericles, ſought only what 


was truly uſeful, and to reſtrain every kind of 


luxury, which contributed to cheriſh vanity: and 
effeminacy. 

His attention was principally directed to 
watch the morals of the people, as upon them 
depends the happineſs of ſociety. His deſire 
was, that of all things, the minds of youth 
ſhould be formed to virtue, in preference of 
every other kind of merit; that they ſhould re- 
verence their parents when at home, and re- 
ſpect themſelves when alone. Reſtrained by 
Paternal authority, ruled by ſentiments of ho- 
nour, which forbid their G0 0 in ſecret what 
could make them bluſh in public, they muſt 
have become worthy of their anceſtors, if laws 


could in a ſhort time extirpate the vices of a 


"——_ TC. 
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Poliorcetes 
reſtores de- 


acy 
in chen. 


Demetrius 
Phalereus 


il uſed, 


corrupt people. 
Bur Demetrius Poliorcetes, fon of Antigoniis, 


coming in a a few years after to Athens, and de- 
claring that he was ſent by his father to deliver 
the Athenians, and reſtore democratical go - 
vernment, the whole face of affairs was very 
ſoon changed. He was received with every de - 


monſtration of joy, the people laviſhing upon 
him every kind of flattery, even ſo far as to call 


him @ preſerving god. Demetrius Phalereus be- 
came the object of their hatred, as much as if 


he had been a traitor or cyram. "They "_ 
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to him as a crime, the having allowed a Mace- 
| donian garriſon to keep poſſeſſion. of the citadel 
for ten years; which was a charge they had 
| likewiſe brought againſt Phocion ; but both the 
one and the other were obliged to ſubmit to 
ſuperior power, while at the ſame time they 
were perſuaded that it ſerved as a check to the 
turbulent ſpirit of the people. Hiſtorians ſay, 
that three hundred and ſixty ſtatues had been 
erected to Demetrius, but they were all thrown 
down upon this occafion. 


- He retired from Athens candid the protection His retreats 


of Pohorcetes, and being told of the inſult 
which was offered to his ſtatues, he ſaid; They 
cannot however deftroy thoſe merits which procured 
me the'bonour of having them erefted. Being con- 
demned to fuffer death for contumacy, he re- 
tired to Egypt, where he acquired the friend- 
ſhip of Ptolemy, and by his learned labours on 
moral and political ſubjects, acquired new ho- 
nours, which helped to conſole him for the diſ- 
graces chat v were renn him in Athens. 


1 8 n r 
- _ by 


Wars among uy. Officers. Droit of TY 
Empire, —Irruption of the Gauls. 


8 1 S464 r 


HE quarrels" and wars which were entered wars 


into by the officers and ſucceſſors of Alexan- 


der, preſent us with nothing but a long ſeries offices, 


of intrigues, battles and murders, ſuch as are 
always to be met with in the hiſtory of every 
country; and therefore it is unneceſſary to do 

more 
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more than take a curſory view of the principal 


incidents. Olympias, the mother of Alexan- - 
der, who had retired to Epirus, was recalled 


by Polyſpherchon, in hopes that ſhe would ſupport 
His whole his cauſe, This mercileſs princeſs, offended at be- 
family © ing divorced from Philip, revenged the affront, 
by murder. by murdering King Arideus, his wife, and a 


number of the Macedonians; but Caſſander fly- 


ing to their aſſiſtance, took her priſoner, and 


cauſed her to be aſſaſſinated. Eumenes, pover- 
nor of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, w 


being delivered up to Antigonus by traitors, 


was put to death in priſon. The young King, 


Alexander ſon of the Conqueror, Roxana his 


mother, and his brother Hercules, were aſſaſſi · 
nated. Thus the conqueſts of that moſt cele- 


brated hero were terminated by the murder of 


his whole family. and the uſurpation of his 


empire. , 
Midas 5 C. The fate of the different competitors was de- 


Battle of Cided by the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, in which 

1s. Antigonus was killed; Demetrius fled with the 
remains of his army, and the empire was divid- 

- Divifienof ed among the conquerors. Egypt, Lybia, Ara- 


the empire 


between bia, Paleſtine, and Cœle-Syria fell to oo a4 
— 4 Macedonia and Greece to Caſſander, Thrace, 


Lyfimachus, Bythinia, and ſome other provinces to Lyſi- 
2 machus: and Seleucus had the reſt of Aſia, as 


far as the river Indus. This laſt kingdom, the 
moſt powerful of the four, is called the king- 
dom of Syria, becauſe the city of Antioch, which 


; was built in Syria by Seleucus, became che reſi- 


| dence of his fenden. ; 


5 Demetrius 


— 


re- 
mained a ſteady adherent to the royal family, 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes, an imprudent warrior, e ae 
baving been deprived of all his poſſeſſions, after nians to Po- 
the defeat of his father Antigonus, flattered Hercetes. 
himſelf with the hope of finding ſome. reſource 

in Athenian gratitude, but they ſhut their gates 
againſt that preferving god, whom they formerly 

adored :. yet when his. affairs began to recover, 

Athens was obliged to receive him, though it 

had been prohibited under pain of death even to 

offer propoſals of peace. The moderation: with 

which he treated this treacherous people, de- 

ſerves much higher praiſe than all his actions in 

war. 2 57 
Caſſander died after having reigned ſome e a 
time in Macedonia, where Polyſperchon could Macedenia, 
not withſtand him, and his two ſons contended n alter- 
for the ſucceſſion ;; one of them called Deme- throzed. 
trius to his aſſiſtance, who ſlew him, and cauſed 

himſelf to be proclaimed king, but being de- 
throned by Pyrrhus and Lyſimachus, he died of 
vexation and debauchery “. | | ; rag er 
He ſignalized himſelf chiefly at the famous Famous | 
ſiege of Rhodes, which laſted a year, and at laſſ Rhodes. 
terminated. by a treaty of peace. It is ſaid, 

that the Rhodians received three hundred talents 

for the warlike inſtruments which were given 


to them by Demetrius, and that the money was 


* 


* After having been driven by Agathocles, ſon of Lyſi- 
machus, out of Caria and Lycia, he fled for protection in- 
to the territories of his ſon-in-law Seleucus, which being 
refuſed, he for ſome time carried on a war with that prince, 
but at laſt being deſerted by his troops, and finding it im- 
1 to eſcape, he ſurrendered priſoner, and was kept 

y Seleucus in Cherſoneſus, where he died three years aſter. 
Vid. Plutarch. wit, Demet, „ 


employed 
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employed in erecting the famous coloſſus of the 
fun, which was one hundred and fifty feet high, 


Protogenes 
the painter. 


and thrown down about fixty-fix years after 12 
an earthquake. Protogenes the painter lived in 
the ſuburbs of Rhodes, and continued his pro- 

feſſion during the ſiege, without ſhewing any 
diſquiet. Upon Demetrius appearing ſurpriſed 
at his boldneſs, 7 know, ſaid he, that you had 


declared war againſt the Rhodians, but not againſt 


the arts. Demetrius was ſo pleaſed 71 this 


reply, that he b acrpraac became his pro- 


tector. 


Amidſt the crimes of ambition, and the hor- 
rors of war, it is an affecting ſpectacle to behold 
the fine arts, learning, and 1 exerciſing 
their gentle ſway, and ſoftening the hearts even 
of thoſe in whoſe preſence mankind trembled. 
At this time Ptolemy Soter, the moſt valuable 
of all the ſucceſſors of Alexander, encouraged 
men of abilities, and eſtabliſhed the empire of 


| The 8 reaſon in Egypt. It was to him that Alexandria 
library of owed the Muſeum, a kind of learned academy, 
Alezandriz. which every day became more and more famous. 


The tower 
of Pharos. 


He likewiſe founded, in the ſame place, the ce- 
lebrated library, that immenſe treaſure of learn- 
ing, in which a hundred thouſand volumes were 
left by his ſucceſſor; and where at laſt: there 
were reckoned no leſs than ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand. The Egyptians thus improved by Greece, 
which they had formerly delivered 8 'barba- 
riſm, at laſt acquired a taſte for what was really 
excellent, and a knowledge vaſtly ſuperior to 
that of which they had been ſo proud for a 
number of ages. The ſingle tower of Pharos, 


| which was built for the ſafety of mariners, de- 
ſerves 
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ſerves more to be admired than thoſe enormous 
uſeleſs maſſes, the pyramids. Ptolemy reſign- 
ed his crown two years before his death to his fon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who followed the ſteps 
of his father, and greatly promoted the progreſs 

of learning and commerce; but the beginning 
of his reign was ſtained with an act of horrid in- 
juſtice, by putting Demetrius Phalereus to death 
for having attempted to diſſuade his father from 
relinquiſhing the crown. | | | 

The tragical deaths of Lyſimachus and Seleu- T;,.gica 
cus, complete the horrors of our ſtory, The deathofLy- 
firſt, miſled by his ſecond wife Arſinoẽ; a cruel and Scleu- 
ſtepmother, put to death his ſon Agathocles, her . 
brother-in-law, by which, having made himſelf 
deteſted by his principal officers, they forſook 
him, and joining Seleucus, perſuaded him to take 
up arms againſt their former maſter, who was 
ſoon after killed in the field. Seleucus ſeized his 
poſſeſſions, and was himſelf aſſaſſinated by Cerau- 
nus, the brother of the king of Egypt, an un- 
grateful wretch whom he had loaded with kind- 
neſſes. Seleucus, ſurnamed Nicator, becauſe of 
his victories, has been highly praiſed as an en- 
courager of learning: he reftored the library to 
the Athenians of which they had been robbed by 
N. „ | 
The treacherous Ceraunus, that he might ſe- ceravau 

cure to himſelf the throne of Lyſimachus, mar- tune, ei: 
ried Arfinoe, and then murdering her children 
while in her arms, confined her in Samothrace. 
He fell by the hands of the Gauls, who very 
ſoon over-ran all Greece. Antigonus Gonatas, 5 
the ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, became king of On-. 
Macedonia, Almoſt all theſe revolutions were 

5 4 ocqaſioned 


— 


8 ru nisrear 


6ccaſioned by moſt atrocious crimes; though the 
guilty ſometimes eſcaped puniſhment, yet their 
memories mult be equally deteſted. Theſe then 
were the worthy fruits of Alexander's con- 
queſts! 
Before J.C. In that feeble ſtate to which Greece had fal- 
TE: ner len, it was naturally to be expected that it muſt 
the Gauls, fink under a deluge of Gauls, who ſuddenly came 
pouring in upon 1t with unbounded fury. That 
valiant barbarous people, hurried on by a reſtleſs 
diſpoſition which was natural to them, or by 
ſome unknown cauſe, ſought at a diſtance from 
home to find new ſettlements. Brennus, one of 
their chiefs, more than a century before, had 
carried terror to the very gates of Rome, Ano- 
ther Brennus penetrated into Greece, and paſ- 
ſing Thermopylz, marched towards. Delphos 
with an intention to pillage the famous temple 
of Apollo. It is but juſt, ſaid he, that the gods 
ſhould give a part of their riches to men, who have 
more need of them, and can employ them 10 better 
purpoſe. 
Brennus Though the Greeks had made ſome flew to 
8 oppoſe him, they were diſperſed very ſoon by a 
Bates ſingle misfortune; but however, heaven ſeemed 
to fight for the preſervation of the temple, and 
that fortunate incident ſaved them. A violent 
ſtorm, accompanied with an earthquake, ſo ter- 
rified the Gauls, that being ſeized with a panic, 
they ſlew one another in the darkneſsof the night. 
Tube defeat The Greeks being aſſembled to protect the 


N temple, ſeized the opportunity to fall upon the 


2 minele, enemy, and having attacked them, cut them 


entirely in pieces. Brennus being wounded, in 
; ny nde himſelf with his own poinard. 
17 


- 
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If we may give credit to ſome hiſtorians, there 
was not a man of one hundred and ſixty-five thou- 
ſand eſcaped. The intereſt of the prieſts, and 
a paſſion for the marvellous, muſt have evident- 
ly changed and greatly magnified matters, and 
M. Rollin ſhews more piety than judgment, 
when he intimates that divine vengeance might 


be manifeſted in a miraculous manner, on ſuch 


an occaſion. Shall the true God then make 
uſe of miracles, to chaſtiſe Brennus for contem- 
ning the gods of paganiſm? | 
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Another army of Gauls having croſſed the The Gauls 


Helleſpont, entered into the ſervice of Nicome- 
des king of Bythinia, who, in return, gave them 
that country which has ſince been called Galatia, 
or Gallo-Græcia, in Afia-minor, 


* as ” Ea 


HAF. VII. | 
e Achean league. — Aratus.— Agis.—Cleomenes. 
The Greeks ſubdued by the Romans. 


THE Achæan league, and the attempts of 
Agis and Cleomenes to reſtore the ancient 
manners of Sparta, preſent to our view an object 


highly deſerving our attention, before that time. 


when Greece was ſubjected to Rome. 


ſettled in, 


When Achaia, following the example of the ne nd. 
other Grecian ſtates, ſhook off the yoke of roy- entlexgueof 


alty, her cities entered into a confederacy which 


Achaia bro- 
ken by the 


wasexceedingly well calculated for their intereſt, Macedonian 
as all motives of jealouſy and diſcord were ba- 
niſhed by a perfect equality. Their public af- 
fairs were regulated by a common Senate, in 
8 3 | which 


ings. 
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which two prætors, who were elected annually, 
preſided, and likewiſe counmanded their army; 
with the aſſiſtance of a council, conſiſting of ten 
members, without whoſe concurrence nothing 
of conſequence could be attempted. Juſtice 
was the very foul of this league, which being 
formed ſolely for the ſafety of the people, could 
not be diſturbed by the attempts of ambition. 
Under the kings of Macedonia, who were the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, the Achæans, as well 
as the greateſt part of their neighbours, loſt their 
liberty. Every city had its particular tyrant, or 
a foreign garriſon, and the league, which till 
that time conſiſted only of twelve obſcure cities 

of Peloponneſus was entirely broken. 
Before j. o. However, the love of liberty once more re- 
2389. vived. Some of the cities drove out the tyrants 
and renewed their former alliance: the repu- 
blic reſumed its original form, and very ſoon in- 
creaſed by the aſſociation of ſeveral ſtates who 
partook of the advantages of the league; when 
ada a virtuous and able chief raiſed them both to 
Aratus re- fame and power. Aratus, a noble ſpirited young 
league, man, who was animated with a truly patriotic | 
zeal, having freed his country, Sicyon, which 
was enſlaved by the tyrant Nicocles, and dread- 
ing leſt it ſhould become a prey to factions, join- 
oe it to the Achæan league. He ſhewed him- 
b ſelf worthy of commanding, and was elected 
| Prætor, which was a dignity no longer divided 
between two: though the election was annual, 

the power continued in his hands. 

His charac. Though Aratus was of a lively, brave, and 
ter. elevated genius, celebrated for performing bold 
enterprizes, which required rapid execution; * . 
e 
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he had the misfortune to be flow and timid at 
the head of an atmy, when he could deliberate 
coolly upon the danger and difficulties of an 
_ undertaking. According to Polybius, qualities 
totally oppoſite were to be found united in him, 
being no longer the ſame man in different cir- 
cumſtances. o 
Nis deteſtation of tyranny made him under- Before I. 0 
take to fre Peloponneſus, and to make the ne nes 
Achæan league an inſurmountable barrier againſt 22 
all invaſions. The king of Macedonia being in ,n our of 
poſſeſſion of the citadel of Corinth, which was the citadel 
a terror to all the ſtates of Greece, Aratus form- * 
ed a daring ſcheme, to drive out the garriſon. 
A perſon” undertook to lead him by a by - path 
to the walls of the place, and if the ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded, was to have a reward of ſixty talents; 
but it was neceſſary that the money ſhould be His beroie 
previouſly depoſited. Aratus had not ſo much, * 
but to make up the ſum, he pledged his plate, 
his wife's jewels, and all his valuable effects. He 
purchaſed, ſays Plutarch, the greateſt danger 
at the expence of his whole fortune, without 
diſcovering his ſecret to any one, or Having any 
ſecurity but the hope of rendering an important 
ſervice to his country; a generoſity ſufpaſſing 
all heroic actions. An infinite number of ob- 1 
ſtacles concurred to oppoſe him; the citadel certaking. 
was ſituated upon a ſteep rock which ſeemed in- 
acceſſible, yet Aratus made his way into the 
place, and drove out the garriſon. The Corin- 
thians reſpected him as their deliverer, and 
ſtrengthened the league by joining the Achæans. 
He did not ſucceed ſo well in his attempts in Arges does 
favour of Argos, Ariſtippus, a cruel ſuſpici- jy 
Vox. I. 2 | ous 
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| ous tyrant, always ſurrounded. N his guards, 


yet always in fear, kept them in ſlavery, This 
— let looſe ſeveral aſſaſſins againſt Aratus, 
buy the love of the people made them ſo watch- 


ful for his. Br reſeryation, that his ne were 
fruitleſs. The Prætor attacked Ariſtippus, but 
loſt the firſt battle; and art the tyrant fell in 

24 A ſecond engagement, Argos remained wr the 
The tyrant yoke of another.  L,yſiades who governed Me- 
| wv galopolis hadnothing tyrannical in his diſpoſition, 
tary depoſ-"but willingly reſigned his power at the perſuaſi- 


on of Aratus, and adviſed his people to join the 


league. They were protected by the king of 


Egypt againſt the Macedonians... 
REN Phe af affairs of  Pelopanneſus. were greatly 


rupted by changed by a revalytion which took place in 
wane: Sparta. By loſing their Pann that republic 


loſt all their glory and Dna: | Lyſand r, by in- 
troducing gold, had — ened a way for every 


kind of corruption, whic 5 not fail to prove 
fatal; and Epilades, one of the Ephori, com- 
PS all, by obtaining a decree intitling eve-. 


to diſp oſe of his own Ren” This 
Epilades, whe he 1 5 to di 


the . of the poor, and the. wretched- 


neſs 5 f the pe ein daily. increafed.: mechanical TH 


employments become neceſſary to pro- 


cure A livelihood, ws the ancient exerciſes were. 
abando ed; oh avarice 7 0 every prin- 


rit his ſon. 
with whom he. was . diffatisfied, in fact ruined 
his country. The. diviſion of lands no longer 
ſubſiſting, the rich very ſoon got. poſſeſſion of 


—g[—k—IV— 2 —— 


ciple of hongur and honeſty. Debts and pro- 
We ruined moſt of the citizens. Sparta 


reckoned 
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reckoned only ſeven hundred, of whom fix hun- 
dred had no poſſeſſions in land. 5 
The young king Agis, deſcended from the Agi: under- 
famous Agelilaus, though bred in effeminacy, fk h. . 
conceived a defign for correcting theſe evils. An laws of Ly- 
enthuſtaſtic love of virtue made him blind to. 
every obſtacle, and in hopes of being able to 
reſtore the laws of Lycurgus, he began by prac- 
tiſing them himſelf; bur the ruſtic manners 
which ſubſiſted in the time of the lawgiver, were 
better calculated for bending the minds of the 
people to a rigid legiſlation, than manners, when 
once tainted by vicious refinements. Circum- 
ſtances required a different plan of reformation, 
and it is probable that Lycorgus, in the preſent 
ſituation of things, would have failed. The Impoſſibill- | 
youth, ardent in their purſuits, whether after ty ofarcfor- "2 
good or evil, yielded to the impreffions made 
upon them by the young king, whoſe heroic 
ſentiments had gained their hearts; but thoſe 
who had been Gauche by long practice, ſnud- 
dered at the very name of Lycurgus, as Plutarch 
expreſſes it, hke fugitive 752 going to be led 
back to their maſters, © 1 
In the mean time Agis, having gained his They anni- 
mother and ſeveral of the leading citizens, pro- 1 
poſed to renew the partition of the lands; but the a 
Vas oppoſed by his colleague Leonidas, Who lands was 
? was induced to it by the intreaties of the women, not made, 
and by his own intereſt. One of the Ephori 
1 accuſed Leonidas of having violated the laws, 
| and as he did not dare to make his appearance, 
they gave his crown to his ſon-in-law Cleom- 
brotus, who concurred with Agis in his plan of 
improvement. Every difficulty ſeemed to va- 
Z 2 8 
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_ niſh, and all the poor heartily wiſhed for the 


reformation to take place, but Ageſilaus, one 
of the Ephori, a man who was deeply involved 


in debt, deceived both the kings, by perſuading 
them to annul the debts before they divided the 


Every thing 
changed in 
ebe abſence 
\ of Agis. 


lands. All the deeds were ſeized and burnt in 
public. Ageſilaus ſmiling ſaid, that he bad 
never ſeen ſo fine a fire: but whe? the diviſion of 
the lands was propoſed, he ng pretences fora 
delay... 

During theſe trap hafiions, — Achzans, who 
were allies of Sparta, applied for , aſſiſtance 
againſt the Etolians, a fierce banditti, who threa- 


tened to lay waſte the country of Peloponneſus, 


from which they were not far diſtant. Agis 
commanded the troops, and was admired for re- 


ſtoring the ancient diſcipline of his country; but, 
at his return, he found a woeful change in the 


face of affairs; Cleombrotus being dethroned, 
and Leonidas reſtored by: the power of faction, 
he was himſelf obliged N ſeek an aſylum in the 


temple. Some treacherous friends getting poſ- 


He is con- 
demned to 
death and 
executed. 


ſeſſion of his perſon, dragged him to priſon. 


Being interrogated by the Ephori, whether he 


did not repent of having attempted to introduce 
innovations in the ſtate; he replied, that even if 
he was ſurrounded with the apparatus of death, 

he would not repent of ſo worthy an action. On 
this anſwer, without regard to royalty, which 
had hitherto been always highly reſpected in 
Sparta, they ſentenced that virtuous prince to 
be put to death. One of his executioners melt- 


ing into tears; Ceaſe to bewail me, ſaid the king, 


though I ſuffer an unjuſt death, I am much happier 
than my murderers, His mother, and grand- 
| | mother 
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mother having come to ſee him in priſon, the 
cruel monſters made them enter, and ſtrangled 
them both upon the body of Agis. Sparta pol., 
luted with ſuch barbarities, is a moſt dreadful 
example of revolutions in the moral world 
brought about by: vice and the Antenne of 
laws. + 
+ Leonidas ri his caraftraphe but a very Before J. o. 
ſhort time. His ſon Cleomenes; whom he had oth... 
compelled to marry the widow of Agis, was of deſirous to 
a lively, bold, ambitious character, and capable CORE 
of attempting "the greateſt enterprizes. He lov- Ass. 
ed his wife, and the converſation of that Prin- 
ceſs excited in him a deſire of bringing about the 
reformation.” Whether it proceeded from virtue 
or ambition (and his proceedings hitherto did 
not beſpeak him a man of virtue), he zealouſly 
embraced the ſcheme, and made it the founda- 
tion of his politics. It was with reaſon that war 
ſeemed to him a neceſſary help for carrying his 
projects into execution, for as the minds of the 
people were not diſpoſed to hearken to reaſon, it 
was needful to employ force. Some hoſtilities He makes 
of the Achæans, Who wanted Sparta and Arca- . Aha 
dia to join in the league, afforded him a pretence an-. 
for attacking them, and with an army of five 
thouſand men only, he offered them battle; but 
though Aratus had twenty thouſand, he declined 
coming to an engagement. Cleomenes exulting 
on this firſt inſtance of ſucceſs,” repeated an old 
expreſſion of one of the kings of Sparta, The 
Spartans do not enquire the number of the enemy, b. (> 
where they are to be found. 

A victory which he gained over the Ackanng: Violenceof 
having, redoubled his confidence, at his return Seen. 


2 3 to 
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to Sparta, he recalled Archidamus the brother 
of Agis, who had fled from his country upon 
the death of that king. According to Plutarch, 
Cileomenes wanted to place him upon the throne, 
ut he was aſſaſſinated by the murderers of his 
ther. Polybius, who was almoſt a cotempo- 
rary, on the contrary, aſeribes the aſſaſſination 
of Archidamus to Cleomenes, and relates the 
Particular circumſtances: however, it is univer- 
1 | Elly agreed that this king employed the ſame 
means to get rid of the whole body of the Ephori. 
A very extraordinary method of reſtoring the 
- laws of Lycurgus! The Ephori made an abo- 
 minable-uſe-of power, by keeping their princes 
in dread of them, but ought not a violent deed 
of deſpotiſm, which was employed to aboliſh 
them, make the people tremble? After this 
maſſacre, fourſcore citizens were baniſhed, Which 
made it an eaſy matter to ſecure the remaining 
ſuffrages. r . Airy. 
Divifon of Cleomenes was the firſt who gave up his pros 
Accent perty to the public, and his friends followed his 
cuſoms te · Example; the lands were then divided as they 
dard. had been formerly, the exerciſes, and eating in 
common, were alſo reſtored. He took his Bro- 
ther Euclidas for his colleague, which was a poli- 
tical ſtroke to render himſelf maſter of the ſtate, 
as the two kings till that time had always been 
| _ Choſen from the two branches of the Heraclidæ. 
I do not find that Cleomenes followed the ex- 
= ample of Lycurgus, in baniſhing gold and filver - 
out of the ſtate, If the reſtoration of the an- 
cient manners was the only purpoſe he had in 
view, he certainly ought to have extirpated that 
ſeed of corruption. I on ä 


to the temper of the times, which commands thoſe. 
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che prince might inſpire the people with a lore 
of frugality, ſimplicity of manners, and patience; — 


but is it not at the ſame time to be dreaded, that 
the whole might be defeated by a contrary ex- 
ample, unleſs it were rendered impoſlible by the 
total proſcription dt tienen. 
The king of Sparta had it principally in view. Cleamenes 
to reſume that ſuperiority which the republic vaxstoge- | 
had poſſeſſed for ſeveral ages, and therefore re- achzans; 
quired of the Achæans that he might be appoint- = : 
ed to command; but Aratus did not approve 
of having him for'a maſter, and with great rea- 
ſon, becauſe it was more than probable that he 
would play the tyrant: however, as the Prætor Aratus calls 
found that he could not reſiſt the Spartan power, _—_ OO 
he had recourſe to the king of Macedonia, to P<lopon- 
whom he had hitherto ſhewn himſelf the great- 
eſt enemy. By this ſingle ſtep, according to 
Plutarch, he tarniſhed that glory which he had 


acquired by thirty years prudent conduct, as the 
Spartan yoke ſhould have been thought more, 
tolerable for the Greeks than the Macedonian: 
yet this ſame writer allows that Aratus ora, 


* 


who' ſeem” to command. In fact, ſuch was their 
hatred againſt the Spartans, that the league was 
ready to be diſſplved if any other meaſures had 
been taken. Pölybius is of the ſame opinion, 
and his teſtimony is not to be doubted. At the 
time that Antigonus Doſon was called into Pe- 
loponneſus, Cleomenes had already ſeized Co- 
rinth; the citadel was therefore given in pledge 
to Antigonus, and amore valuable ſecurity 9 
not have been offered, | _ 3 


24 However 
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— Cleomenes ſeized Meegalo olis almoſt before his 
le omenes - * » 32+ Fay: ; . g . 
defeated at face, and inſulted him at the walls of Argos; 


Sela. but being obliged to defend Lacedemonia, and 


Seleomenes Cleomenes returned to Sparta after his defeat, 
retires to 1 1 WEIS BE OA ales en 
Ret in and adviſed the citizens to receive Antigonus, 
hopes of whom, in fact, they could not reſiſt; but being 
better days, = 1 a * 2 > R RD I > 
to ſerve his UNWIlling himſelf to ſubmit to the dictates of the 


eountrye Conqueror, he embarked for Egypt, where he 
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thought it was his duty to preſerve, his life for 
the good of his country, and that it would be an 
eaſy matter to die when all hope was over. 
Euergetes, greatly affected with ſuch noble ſen- 
timents would have aſſiſted him, if he had not 
been prevented by death. 1 
Under Ptolemy Philopater his ſucceſſor, Cle- 


reformer. 


After the battle of Selaſia, Sparta fell into 


left them at liberty to govern by their own laws, 


without haying.uſed againſt them a ſingle act of 
ſeverity. , The Ephori were, reſtored. The 


not continue; as the manners of the people re- 
mained ſtill corrupted. That republic which 


1 


. 


845. 


He invites 
the Egypti- 
ans to re- 


Sparta finks 
into oblivie 


1 on 


changes which were made by Cleomenes could. 


z 


— 


* 
— 
- 


had formerly heen a barrier for the ſecurity of 
the liberties, of Greece, from this time forward 
had its particular tyrant, and was no longer 


heard 


a 
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heard of in the hiſtory of celebrated nations, 
The rice of the Heraclid became extinct at 
the 6995 of Agelipolis the ſucceſſor of Cleo- 
Before J. O. The Achæan league, on the contrary, was 
Phat king Preſerved by the prudent management of Aratus, 
of Macedon Who enjoyed the entire confidence of 1 Bnet. 
nien, and likewiſe that of his ſucceſſor Philip, the ally 
of Hannibal, in the beginning of his reign; but 
Philip being ſoon corrupted by the flatterers that 

were round him, the honeſt fincerity of Aratus 

could no longer be'endured, and therefore he 

cauſed him to be poiſoned. This ir the friend- 

ſhip of kings, ſaid Aratus, When he began to feel 

— ,;ThE effect of the poiſon. The Acheatis tock 
ports the UP) arms againſt Philip, and Philopæmen added 
league. new luſtre to the republic, which continued to 
preſerve a love for liberty even after Rome be- 
gan to bear rule in the country, as we mall ſee 

when we come to that part of our hiftory.. The 

taking of Corinth by Mummius foretold the 
total wreck of that liberty which had produced 

_ _ ... 16 triady patterns of heroiſm, and Greece ſoon 
after became à Roman province, known by the 

name of Achaia. From this period, all the dif- 

ferent hiſtorians include the hiſtory of Greece in 
I Song 7 god 

- 16g « diſcords and the Roman power, ſays the 
retains the ( Abbe Mably, Greece ſtill preſerved a very 
laing. honourable ſuperiority over her conguerors. 
Her knowledge, a taſte for learning, philo- 
t ſophy, and rhe arts, revenged her, if we may 

- "ES wh rants for her overthrow, and ih 
eher turn, fubjefted the pride of the Romans. 


I Bagh 
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The conquerors became the diſciples of the 
« conquered; and learnt a language Which He- 
„ mer, Pindar, Thucydides, Xenophon, De- 
“ moſthenes, Plato, Euripides, Ge. had em- 
4 belliſhed with all the graces of their" elevated 
« genius. Orators who had already captivated 
the citizens of Rome, went among the Greeks 
to acquire that delicate elegance of taſte, per. 
4 haps the moſt excellent of all talents, the ſe- 
« crets of that art which gives new powers to 
genius; in one word, they went to learn that 
„ enchanting gift which can diſplay every thing 
„ to advantage; In their ſchools of philoſo- 
« phy, the moſt. diſtinguiſned Romans, ock 
« off their prejudices, learnt to reſpect the 
« Greeks, and in their return to their o] coun- 


te try, brought with them eſteem and gratitude. 


6 From theſe motives, Rome made her yoke 
& leſs burdenſome, and dreading to abuſe the 
e rights of conqueſt, diſtinguiſhed Greece from 
& all the other conquered provinces, by parti- 
« cular marks of favour. What an honour to 
te letters, to be able ro ſave that country where 
« they had been cheriſhed, from evils which 


— 


e lawgivers, magiſtrates, and the greateſt mi- 
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e litary geniuſes could not protect her! Here 
« the Greeks were avenged for the contempt 
« ſhewn them by ignorance ; and they are cer- 


e tain of being reſpected wherever ſuch eſtima- 
„ tors of merit are to be found as were the Ro- 
« mans.“ Obſerv. ſur les Grecs. : 

Theſe judicious reflections lead us to enquire 
into the arts, learning, philoſophy, and ſciences 
of the Greeks. As we have not time to examine 
ſuch important matters to the foundation, let us 


We ſhould 
ſtudy that 


which is in- 


tereſting to 
the human 
mind. 


endeavour 
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endeavour. to inveſtigate their firſt principles, ſo 


as to form a juſt idea of them: we ſhall find 
them infinitely more uſeful than all the recitals 
of wars, battles, intrigues, and petty changes 


which may be extracted from the immenſity of 
human affairs, to form large libraries, in which 


little or nothing inſtructive is to be found, or 
than all thoſe catalogues of names and dates 
which have been heaped up for an oppreſſive 
burden to the memory, without conveying the 
leaſt information upon ſubjects of the greateſt 
importance to mankind. To know only words 
is to know nothing; to become acquainted with 
unimportant facts, is little better than nothing; 
but to acquire a knowledge of what is intereſt- 
ing to ee is. i ORE man of a > ace? 
oe: 


FR * 
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of the Arts , Learning „and Science of the Greeks, | 


_ The Arts of Greece. 


? 


— 


AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, NAVIOATIo W. 
- A S the Greeks increaſed in knowledge, they Advantage 
quickly became ſenſible of the importance a - 
of agriculture, to which they had ſhewn great 
diſlike, before they became thoroughly acquainted 
with the benefits of ſociety. It is agriculture which 
peoples and ſupports kingdoms, and procures 
for them their moſt ſolid riches. It is upon 
agriculture that the happineſs of nations ſituat- 
ed in a fertile ſoil depends. Plenty of natural _ 
productions procures other wealth, or prevents 

the people from being ſenſible of the want of it. 
Without the fruits of the earth, all other riches 

are but an uſeleſs burden, and we ſometimes ſee 

the fable of Midas by woeful experience realized. 

It was for that reaſon the ſages of antiquity, 
particularly Xenophon, applied to the ſtudy of 

this ſubject, with which they ought to have been 

{till better acquainted ; their leſſons SY 
, | e 
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ed to the common practice of their own times. 


Price of 
proviſions. 


be found in a well cultivated country, it is not 
neceſſary to rely on the evidence of Pliny, when 
he ſays that a ſingle grain of corn frequently 
yielded a hundred ears in Egypt and Bœotia. 
The higheſt produce which even Sicily afforded, 
according to Cicero, was but ten for one. 

The ſoil of Attica being proper only for 
raiſing olives, which wete carefully cultivated 
by the Athenians, they had recourſe to their co- . 


lonies to ſupply that defect. Byzantium, ac- 


Medimnus 
about fix 
pecks En- 


. 


| Commerce 
of the Athe» 
nians. 


cording to Demoſthenes, ſupplied them annu- 
ally with four hundred thouſand medimni of 
corn. The medimnus, which was reckoned 
about ſix meaaſures af twenty pounds each, was 


ſold for only five drachmæ; from whence it is 
evident that ſpecie was ſcarce, and that living 


was very cheap. An ox was fold in the time of 
Soloh for five draehmæ, and a hog in the time 
of Socrates for three; ſo very moderate was the 
price of the neceffaries of life. © 
However, from the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes into Peloponneſus, the Athenians devot- 
ed their attention to commerce. Navigation had 
opened different channels, but fill it was very 
Hmited. Xenophon, in his Treatiſe upon tbe 
public revenue, ad viſes the Athenians to fpare no 
pains in making commerce flouriſh; to favour 
all who were concerned in it, whether natives or 
foreigners; even to advance money upon proper 
fecurity, and to provide them with the neceſſary 
ſhipping. He ſuppoſes, what ſhould be looked 
upon as a maxim in government, that the riches 


of individuals make the wealth of che "ſtate: 


above 
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above all things he recommends the working of 


the mines in the country, becauſe materials 


which are found at home, and the induſtr7 
which is neceſſary to make them fit for uſe, are 

I do not mention Corinth, nor the trading Whether 
colonies, ſuch as Syra cuſe : we know in gener "main 


fer happi- 


that they, were opulent and corrupted. The el upon 


Moderns have greatly improyed the theory of * ⸗ 
commerce. It is not to be doubred, that when 


it is regulated by proper principles, it muſt 
furniſh very conf 


derable reſources to a ſtate; 
but how was it poſſible, that people could fancy 
riches to be the foundation of the happineſs of 
kingdoms? ar that they could negle& morals, 


education and laws, leave the citizens to ſink into 
a. fatal degeneracy, and confine their whole 


political views within the narrow circle of the 
finances ? Hiſtory: furniſhes us with a thouſand 
examples of nations being corrupted by riches, 


who never were ſo near deſtruction as when 


ey ſeemed to haye the wealth of the whole 


world at their diſpoſal. 


Alexandria became lo flouriſhing by commerce Commerce 
under the P tolemys, as to make Tyre and Car- of Alexan- 


dria. 
thage to be forgotten. A canal of COMMUN1- Canal of 
5 cation between Coptus and the Red Sea, whi communi- 


cation with 


was dug by Ptolemy Philadelphus, with inns the Rea Sea. 
for the convenience of merchants all along the 


banks, attracted the whole commerce of the 


ſouthern parts of Alia. Egypt cured of its an- 
cient ſuperſtition, grew as fond of the ſea, as it 


had deteſted it formerly. The navy of Ptole- 


my Philadelphus is ſaid to haye conſiſted of a 
| | * PU ot 1114 ne 


8 


Shipping 
and naviga« 


tion. 


5 


| Architee- 


ſiagle eminent genius is ſufficient to make the 


hundred om twenty ps of an uncommon kee, 


and four thouſand other veſſels. 


From the time of the Perſian invaſion their 


ſhips were greatly improved. Their veſſels or 


large galleys had ſeveral banks of oars, and 
carried about two hundred men. I do not pre- 
tend to explain the conſtruction of theſe banks, 


which were placed obliquely, and ſometimes 
exceedingly multiplied for ſhow; I muſt be 
content with / obſerving ſome facts relating to 
navigation. Alexander's fleet ſailing down the 


Indus, arrived in ten months at Sula, having 
been three months in the river, and ſeven on 
the Indian ſea, in their paſſage from Patala to 


Suſa, which was the firſt time any of the Gre- 


cians ſailed upon the ocean. The paſſage from 


the coaſt of Malabar to the Red Sea, was after- 
wards made in forty days, as mentioned by 
Pliny, lib. vi. chap. 23. Alexander, and his 
ſucceſſors, believed that the Euxin ſea had a 
communication with the ocean. There is leſs 
room to be ſurpriſed at this ignorance, than at 
the hardy attempts of navigators, at a time 


when they had ſo many difficulties to encounter, 
and with ſuch flender aſſiſtance. The globe 
was unknown, and there were no guides to con- 


duct ens over the vaſt expanſe. 


SECT. II. 


AnCHITECTUREs CLEAR, PainTING, 
Music. 


WHEN riches have introduced a taſte for 5 


luxury among an induſtrious people, a 


fine 


e —— — n 


and _ wad 
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dne arts flouriſh. Pericles cave life to the 
whole, and the Athenians continued for a couple 
of ages, to produce the moſt elegant maſter- 


pieces. Architecture erected thoſe ſuperb mo- 


numents, whoſe delicate proportions inchant 
the eyes, while the enormous Egyptian maſſes 


can only ſerve to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment. The The three 


three orders of Grecian architecture, the Doric, 


Grecian or- 
ders the 


Ionic, and Corinthian, till continue the invari- mot per- 
able ftandard of good taſte. The Tuſcan order *** 


is heavy; and the Compoſite though more orna- 
mented, is leſs perfect than the Corinthian, 
The Gothic beauties are only ſo many ſplendid 
blemiſhes. To ſurpaſs, or even to equal the 
works of the Ancients, we muſt return to their 
noble fimplicity. What amazing difficulties did 


they not overcome ? Cranes were unknown « even 


in the time of Thucydides. F 


Splendid edifices are a ruinous expence, even Law ia 


for ſtates, if they are not. executed with - the 


—— fes 
ſpecting ar- 


ſtricteſt economy. Vitruvius mentions a law chiteas, 


in Epheſus, which prevented great abuſes. The 
architect was obliged to fix the coſt, and 
pledge his whole property, before he undertook 
to erect any public building. If the expence 


did not exceed the agreement, he was reward- 
ed; if it amounted to one quarter more, the 


public paid the ſurplus but if it exceeded 
that ſum, the expence fell upon the architect. 


Before the time of Pericles, ſculpture had Sculpturs 


perfected 


produced nothing but clumſey ſhapeleſs figures. by ppidian 


The Grecian ſtatues, like thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians, had the arms hanging down adhering 
Cloſe to the body, with the legs and feet joined 
to one another, without geſture, attitude, or 

Vor. I. A a | elegance. 
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elegance. This charming art was brought to 
perfection by Phidias of Athens, a man who to 
a great fund of knowledge, joined an uncom- 
mon genius. A ſtatue which he had made to 
be placed upon a pillar, appeared hideous; 
while one done by his competitor Alcamenes, 
ſeemed excellent: Place them at the proper 
diftance, ſaid Phidias, and the experiment ſhew- 
ed the advantage he derived from a knowl 
of perſpective. His ſtatue of Minerva, which 
was made of gold and ivory, twenty-ſix cubits 
high, having expoſed him to be inſulted and 
abuſed by his ungrateful countrymen ; he re- 
venged himſelf, by- making. one of Jupiter 
Olympius at Elis, the idea of which he took 
from the Iliad of Homer. 
Other cele= Myron of Athens; Polyctetes and Lyſippus 
ſeulptors, Of Sicyonia; Praxiteles, and Scopas of Paros, 
Lyſippus. Were likewiſe celebrated ſculptors. Lyſippus 
was believed to have executed more than ſix 
hundred ſtatues : he was the only perſon whom 
Alexander would allow to make a ſtatue of him, 
as Apelles was his only painter. The two ſta- 
tues of Venus by Praxiteles were much admired. 
Having given the people of Cos their choice of 
them at the ſame price, they preferred the leaſt 
handſome, becauſe it was clothed, and the other 
naked; an example of modeſty: which would 
have been praiſed even in the Spartans. Our 
moſt eminent modern artiſts copy nature after 
the antique ſtatues, many of them having 
eſcaped the ravages of time. Nothing can do 
more honour to the taſte of the Ancients. _ 
Painting in The wonders, which Pliny and ſeveral other 
writers tell us, of the ſtate of painting in Greece, 


* 
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cannot be proved, and ſeem the more incredi- Wonders - 


ble, as even by the confeſſion of Pliny,” the toni. 


Greeks uſed only four colours, black, white, 
red, and yellow. It is true, that they were ac- 
quainted with that imperceptible' diminution of 
the lights, that clear-obſcure between light and 
ſhade, which makes the figures ſeem to ſwell on 
the canvas, and diſplays the moſt diſtant parts of 
the piece; but there is great room to. doubt of 
their producing the ſame effects, which are ad- 
mired ſo much at preſent, Painted fruits peck- 
ed at by birds, and painted horſes which- made 
horſes neigh, have a great deal of the marvel 
lous, with which Pliny has overcharged his 
writings. "What would he have ſaid, if he 
had ſeen the pictures painted by Raphael and 


Rubens ? 


The cauſtic painting conſiſted in applying Diferent 
wax of different colours, upon wood or ivory. Fin of 
by the help of fire: an art of which the Count 
de Caylus has recovered the ſecret, The An- 
cients knew nothing of painting in oil. Pliny 
ſays, that they did not paint upon cloth before 
the time of Nero, and aſſures us, that the great 
maſters rarely painted in Freſco, We have 
many pieces of ancient moſaic ſtill. preſerved, 
which 1s not to be admired as painting. 5 

Among the many celebrated painters, it is Celebrated 


| bs e 8 painters. 
ſufficient to mention the name of Polygnotus, 8 


who received the thanks of the council of the 


Amphyctions in a public decree, which entitled 
him to have his expences defrayed wherever he 
travelled, for having painted gratis the ſtory of 
the Trojan war, in one of the porticos of o, 
Athens; Apollodorus, who invented the in- wu, 

ae © chanting _ 
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chanting art of painting in clear-obſcure, be- 
fore which, according to Pliny, there was not 
_ picture which was thought worthy of atten- 
Zeuxis, tion; Zeuxis, who having become wealthy, 
made preſents of his works, Becauſe, as he 
| Parcbafivs. Haughtily ſaid, they were invaluable z Parrhaſius, 
BS whom Zeuxis, it is ſaid, allowed to be his ſu- 
perior, after having been deceived by a curtain 
Pamrhilus. which he had painted; Pamphilus, who was 
the firſt that added a knowledge of the ſciences 
to the art of painting, and required a talent 
Timanthes, Yearly from his pupils; Timanthes, who be- 
came famous from his celebrated picture of 
Iphigenia, in which he drew a veil over the 
figure of Agamemnon, whoſe grief was too great 
Apelles. for expreſſion; Apelles, the ſcholar of Pam- 
pPhbilus and painter of Alexander, who expoſed 
his works to public view, that he might profit 
Protogenes. by the remarks of paſſengers ; and Protogenes, 
the rival of Apelles, who praiſed him highly, 
but with this addition, that he did not know how 
to lay down bis pencil; that is to ſay, he offended 

| by being too minute and correct. 
The re- The honours and rewards which were laviſh- 
wriftscar- ed upon artiſts, were undoubtedly the beſt in- 
ried to ex- ſtruments for inciting them to improve their 
genius, _ Athens can only be reproached with 
having carried them to exceſs. The more they 
were ſenſible of the value of the fine arts, the 
more ought they to have felt that ſuperiority 
which, accompanies a life of virtue ; the per- 
forming of noble actions, and every kind of 
ſolid merit, which, inſtead of ſerving, only to 
amuſe the people, ſhould help to improve their 
_ underſtandings, and ſecure their happineſs ; but 
9 . when 
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when theſe agreeable accompliſnments are pre- 
ferred to all others; when they ſwallow up the 
rewards due to eſſential ſervices; when they ex- 
hauſt the wealth which is wanted for the ſup- 
port of the nation; when there is ſuch a value 
ſet upon them, as to make every thing elſe to be 
looked upon with diſdain; then morals, prin- 
ciples, laws, and government, are threatened 
with a total oyerthrow. wm 
This the Athenians ſadly experienced. At The corup- 
the time when they were only engaged in ad- pop wii 
miring ſtatues, pictures, and public ſhows, 
Phryne the courteſan, miſtreſs of Praxiteles, 
and of many others, had the effrontery to un- 
dertake to rebuild the city of Thebes, upon 
condition that ſne might affix the following in- 
ſcription: Thebes was deſtroyed by Alexander, 
and rebuilt by Pbryne. Zeuxis dreſſed in purple 1 
and gold, made a pompous diſplay of his pride | 
at the Olympic games. Parrhaſius infolently 
reſented himſelf to public view with a crown 
of gold upon his head, about the time that So- 
crates and Phocion drank the hemlock. 
One thing very remarkable in the manners The im- 
of ancient Greece, is the importance which was kannse 
attached to muſic. It was in ſome degree inter- muũc. 
woven in the conſtitution, and even had an in- 
fluence upon the laws. The auſtere Spartans 
were ſo attentive to muſic, and conſidered it as 
an object of ſo great importance, that every in- 
; novation was ſtrictly forbidden. Plato defends 
7 the neceſſity of this law, for which I can aſſign 
f no motive, but. the acute ſenſibility of the 
Greeks, and the ſtrong impreſſion which was 
made upon them by harmony, . 
. A2 3 They 
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They had experienced the advantages of har- 
mony, in civilizing the people, and ſoftening 
their ſavage manners, rouſing their courage in 
battle, inſpiring the love of virtue, and animat- 
ing them to the performance of noble actions, 


by celebrating the praiſes of great men; for 


muſic and poetry going hand in hand, conduce 
to that purpoſe. In one word, muſic became 


an eſſential part in the education of youth. That 
grave and judicious author Polybius takes no- 
tice, that it was ſo neceſſary to the Arcadians in 


particular, that by the neglect of it, one of 


their cities (Cynætha), became noted for its fe- 


rocity and barbarity, of which till the time of 


that omiſſion, there had been but few exam- 


ples. Plutarch, after the moſt famous philoſo- 
phers, repreſents muſic as an excellent means 
of ſoothing the paſſions, and regulating the 
heart and temper; but he ſpeaks of a manly, 
ſimple, majeſtic. muſic, which had none of that 
effeminate licentiouſneſs, with which Plato and 
Ariſtotle reproach the theatres in their days. 
The principies ſhould be ſuited to poetry and 


dancing, both the one and the other being com- 
prehended in the general idea of muſic. The 


Romans left an art to their ſlaves, which the 


- Greeks held in ſuch eſtimation. 


; At firſt the lyre had only three ſtrings: in 
the reign of Philip, . Timotbeus increaſed them 
to eleven, to which others were afterwards 
added. It is a doubt among the learned, whe- 
ther the Ancients were acquainted with counter- 
point, or with pieces of muſic in different parts 
performed together, Their muſic was divided 
mto eighteen tones, which they diſtinguiſhed 10 
* „ ee ="H 
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ſo many -partic6lar characters. The gamut 
which was invented by Guy d' Arezzo in the 
eleventh century has greatly facilitated the art; 


and in this as well as many other things, the 


Moderns ſeem greatly to excel the Ancients. 
The work of M. Burette in the Memoirs of the 


Academy of Belles. lettres, vol v. may be con- 


4 A2 for innen on this e 
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THE improvement of the fine arts, did Art of wa, 


not retard the progreſs of that of war. The 
many victories gained by the Greeks, muſt be 


abilities of their generals. I ſhall examine ſome 
particulars relating to their forces, for it is of 
conſequence to have an idea of the ſprings 
which produced fuch important events, and 
decided the fate of kingdoms, 


N — 8 a *. 


aſcribed to the diſcipline. of the troops, and tha 


Citizens born to defend their country, ne- Siders 


ceſſarily form her armies: a republican. ſpirit, 
2 love of glory and liberty, naturally Feu 
heroes. A Spartan ſerved in the field from the 


age of thirty to ſixty, while the youth and aged 
guarded the city, where they lived harder = — 


their fellow- citizens, who were with the army. 
War alone ſerved a little to ſoften the auſterity 
of that people, who had it in view in, all their 
inſtitutions, and Lycurgus found the ſecret of 


making it a pleaſure to them. As to the Athe- 


nians, they entered into the ſervice of the re- 


Rs by taking a ſolemn oath at the age of 


Aai4 eighteen, 


* 
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- eighteen; and carried arins till they were ſixty, - 
Men who fight for their wives, children and 
property, and what is ſtill more, Gap their liber- 
ty, ought to be ſuperior to the generality of mi- 
litary men; but what is it that a ſenſe of ho- 
nour, and a well diſciplined army, cannot ef. 
fect among the Moderns ? 

When the wars continued * and were 
carried on at a diſtance, it became neceſſary to 
provide for the ſubſiſtance of the troops. Pe- 
ricles fixed the pay of the army; the foot 
ſoldier had four oboli, the horſeman a drachma, 
the ſailor three oboli “. The Spartans were 
ſeen to ſerve in Alia, in the pay of che 
Perſians. ; 

The arms of the Grecians were, a helmet, 


the Cows Evade: buckler, ſword, lance, javelin, bow 


Infantry. 
Fayalry, 


f 


and arrows; bo were all improved by time 
and experience, Iphicrates, an Athenian, re- 
duced the fize 00 weight of the buckler, and 
len wiſe the ſwords and lances he had cui- 
raſſes made of flax, ſteeped in vinegar mixed 
with falt, which it was ſaid were better than 
thoſe made of iron, but this is not eaſily to be 
conceived. He conſtantly exerciſed his troops 
to military evolutions, and that Senn . 
of their duty was much improved. 

The greateſt ſtrength {of the Grecian armies 
conſiſted in infantry. They had given up their 
Chariots which were formerly ſo common, yet 
entirely uſeleſs, or rather dangerous. Their 
cavalry, which, for want of horſes, were but 


"0 re ere one-ſixth, Seven- Pence three ann. 
er penee ſeyen-eighths, 


— 


few 
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few in number, fought in good order, They 
knew nothing of either ſaddles, ſtirrups, or 
boots, and they could do without them. What 
is told of the Numidians is aſtoniſhing; for it is 
ſaid they could manage their | horſes perfectly, 
without either bit or bridle. So much is it in 
the power of habit and induſtry to ſupply the 
want of thoſe helps, which we think abſolutely _ 
neceſlary. | | 
During the war which Sparta carried on ar of 

againſt the Meſſenians, the city of Ithome, from 6: 
its being ſituated upon a mountain, held out a 
ſiege of nineteen years; the art of war was at 
that time in its infancy. In proportion as the 
Greeks became more enlightened, and the peo- 
ple reflected upon their intereſt, they made ra- 
* progreſs in acquiring knowledge of that 
ſubject: the chuſing proper fituations for en- 
camping, excellent diſpoſitions for action, ſkil- 
ful manceuvres, the ſecrets of the attack and 
defence of places, were no longer. unknown. 
They made uſe of all forts of warlike machines; Machines, 
catapultæ, baliſtæ, moving towers, tortoiſes, - 
battering rams, of which it is eaſy to find de- 
ſeriptions. We need only read the hiſtory of 
the ſieges of Tyre and Syracuſe, to make us 
conceive the reſources which the Ancients de- 
rived from genius and courage. — | 

It is needleſs to repeat that the maintenance Means of 
of diſcipline, rewards arid puniſhments, the love ris 
of glory, and the dread of ſhame, were the 
principal cauſes, which gave the Greeks a ſupe- 
riority over their enemies. . They ſpared no 
pains to render their people invincible. Though 
the Spartans were accuſtomed to deſpiſe 1 55 

| | from 
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from their infancy, yet they wore red cloaths 
when they went to war, to prevent the blood 
from being ſeen to flow from their wounds, 
Nature ſhould be aſſiſted in every thing; ſome- 
times things which are apparently of but little: 
conſequence, produce great effects. What is 
it that hope and fear, the two great movers of 
the human heart, cannot effect when Gated by 


> 
= prudence ? 
GEL. E. UM. 
The Belles-Lettres. © 
TIT "I 
POET Y. 
Ace 0 
2— * DELICATE taſte, a lively imagination, a fer 


Greeks for tility of genius, a rich harmonious language, 

_ vequiring eminent abilities excited by the. moſt ardent 

s. emulation, all together contributed to make the 

Greeks in point of learning, the maſters and 

Their an models of the whole world. Their incompara- -- 

dle language, univerſally flexible, and fit to 

embelliſh every ſubject ; had under the pen of 

Homer, united grace, ſtrength, and majeſty, 

and was worthy either to celebrate the praiſes of 

Jupiter, or of Venus; which, if 1 am not 

miſtaken, evidently proves, that there were 

good writers before the time of Homer, for lan- 

guages are formed but very ſlowly, and can be 
improved only by the labours of the learned. 

Origin and eri has almoſt always been prior to every 

ny, other kind of learning, which 1s undoubtedly 

owing 
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owing to its being the produce of ſentiment and 


fancy, two faculties of the mind always em- 


ployed before reaſon. Senſible minds are led 
by a kind of inſtin& to ſing their pleaſures, 
their happineſs, the gods whom they adore, the 
herogs they admire, and the eyents they wiſh 
to have engraven upon their memories: ac- 
cordingly poetry has been cultivated in all 
ſavage nations. The warmth of the paſſions 
has been of great uſe in promoting 'this delight- 
ful art, but the cauſe of humanity has often 
given a ſubject for the ſong of 'the poet. The 
intention of the Iliad of Homer, was to ſtifle 
that diſcord which prevailed in the minds of 
the Greeks, and by exhibiting a view of the 
noble deeds of their anceſtors,. to inſpire them 
with a paſſion for performing heroic actions. 


If the Milder virtues had been known at that 


time; it is probable they had Wome been ce- 
lebrated by Homer. 
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The drama, which was invented i in the time Tragedy: 


of Solon, had its ſource from the poems of 
Homer: actions which gave pleaſure to the 


reader, received additional charms, by being 


introduced upon the ſtage, and were accompa- 
nied with eminent advantages. Aichylus who 
was the real father of tragedy, for the farces of 
Theſpis do not deſerve that name, employed 
terror and pity to affect the human heart, He 
lived at the time of the invaſion by Xerxes, and 
his pieces were filled with expreſſions of hatred 
. againſt tyranny, Sophocles made his appear- 
ance before the death of Æſchylus, and not on- 
ly diſputed with him, but carried from him the 
Prize of merit, by rendering tragedy more inte- 

reſting, 
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reſting, by the regularity of his plots, and the 


elevation of his ſtyle. Euripides, who was his 


rival, introduced that philoſophy, which brings 


xs uſe, 


Ancient, 


morals into action, and inſpires the mind with a 
love of virtue. V 
We can fcarcely believe, that the principal 
view of theſe poets, was to correct the paſſions, 
by affecting the heart with pathetic ſubjects, 
but it is certain, that while they ſought the ap- 
probation of the ſpectators, they conveyed moſt 
admirable inſtructions to the audience, without 
making ule of expreſſions which could corrupt 
the hearts, or injure the morals of the 5 
How greatly uſeful would theatrical repreſen- 


tations prove, if ſuch alluring pleaſures were 


only employed as a vehicle for conveying noble 
and virtuous ſentiments! FE 
Comedy in particular, may be made one of 


che pole for ſociety, by expoling vice to 


eomedy. 


ridicule. It is inconceivable, how the Athe- 
nians could beſtow ſuch applauſe, as they did, 


An uncom- Upon the indecent buffoonries of Ariſtophanes, 


mon lati- 
tude per- 
mitted to 
Ariſtopha- 


Nez. 


after having acquired a reliſh for the moral 
leſſons of their tragic poets. They almoſt im- 
puted to Euripides as a crime, the having put 
the following expreſſion into the moutk of Hip- 
polytus: My tongue has pronounced the oath, but 
my heart does not approve ; though the oath to 
which he alludes, ſeems to be oppoſite to his 
duty: yet at the ſame time, they permitted 
the characters of their gods, as well as the go- 
vernment, their magiſtrates and Socrates, to be 


_ ridiculed upon the ſtage, in pieces which were 


equally an inſult to religion and common de- 


dency. The old comedy was of moſt unbridled 


licen- 
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licentiouſneſs, ſacrificing every thing to ſatire; 
and what we have till remaining of Ariſtopha- 
nes, is, in that reſpect, a diſgrace to Athens. 
Middle comedy, which ſprung up in the time 
of the thirty tyrants, only diſguiſed the names, 
and inſulted the perſons, which rather whetted 
than extinguiſhed the malignity of the people. 
But at laſt Alexander checked this inſolent 
licentiouſneſs. The new comedy deſcribed the 
manners without offending particular perſons, 
by preſenting a mirror, as Boileau expreſſes it, 
in which every one might ſee a picture of him- 
ſelf, laugh at his own irregularities, and in an 
agreeable manner learn to correct his errors. 


Tube tome 
dy. 


We cannot too much regret the loſs of the works 


of Menander, who ſhone eminently in this 
boundleſs field, ſince we know that the taſte of 
Terence was formed from bis writings. 

We muſt be as zealous idolizers of antiquity 
as Madam Dacier, not to allow that the Mo: :;: 
derns are greatly ſuperior to the Greeks in the 
dramatic art, While we acknowledge them to 
have been our maſters, let us not hoodwink our 
reaſon ſo far, as to offer incenſe to their faults, 


The Mo- 

derns ſupe- 
rior to the 
Ancients ia 


the drama- 


tie art. 


at the expence of the juſtice we owe to their 
rivals. The amazing number of dramatic pro- 
ductions of the Aneients, ſerves only to prove 


that they were not very delicate, either in the 


conduct or compoſition of their pieces. It is 


ſaid, that Sophocles wrote about a hundred and 
| thirty. 


The violent rage which the Athenians had The paſſion- 


for public ſpectacles; the | rewards. which they 
adjudged: to their poets ; the honour of being 
declared in public to be ſuperior to their rivals; 


Con- 


which the 


Athenians 
had for the 
ſtage. 
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contributed to accelerate the progreſs of that 
engaging art, It requires ages before good taſte 
can be brought to take place of the clowniſh 


farces of our progenitors. Athens very ſoon 


had her Sophocles, and her Euripides; and in 
ſome degree, the care of the theatre, among that 
frivolous people, was made a buſineſs of the 
ſtate : we might approve of this, if their ſole ob- 


Jett had been to improve their manners; but 


Ariſtophanes and others of his ſtamp, were au- 
thoriſed to poiſon the minds of the people. What 
idea can we form of that ſtate where buffoons 
have a privilege to inſult virtue, and a power to 


make the people riſe up in rebellion againſt her? 
Other kinds 


All the other kinds of poetry, the lyric, ele- 
giac, epigrammatic, and paſtoral, have likewiſe 
come to us from the Greeks, and have all been 
improved by the Romans. That genius ſhould 
profit by the models of antiquity, by attending 
to their imperfections, and imitating their beau- 


ties with better taſte, is nothing ſurprizing. 


among the 


ur 


longer in a ſtate of barbarous ignorance, till the 
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THE knowledge of hiſtory is one of the 
greateſt advantages we have derived from our 
acquaintance with the Greeks. Confuſed heaps. 
of facts colleted without method ; traditions, 
frequently ridiculous ; handed down without 
knowing through what channel they paſſed, 
ſerved inſtead of annals to the different nations 
of antiquity, which could only keep the people 


art 
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art of writing became univerſal, and ſome learn- 
ed, diligent authors, collected, examined, and 
arranged hiſtorical materials, ro form an inte- 
reſting collection of inſtruction, Though ſome 


fables muſt have crept into works of this kind, 


when the writers are gbliged to include the. hiſ- 
tory of ancient times, of which no monuments 


remain, yet there are precious truths ſtill to be 


found; and what is perhaps not leſs valuable, 
we learn even from theſe fables, to ſuſpend our 
judgment, and to raiſe doubts which are neceſ- 
fary to make us enquire where the truth lies. 
The errors of the ancients, after having for a 
long time miſled credulous diſpoſitions, at laſt 
produced rules of criticiſm by which we ought 
to guard againſt miſtakes, _ 5 

Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria, 
is looked upon as the father of hiſtory; he was 
born a few years before the expedition of Xerxes 
into Greece. His hiſtory begins with the reign 
of Cyrus, and ends with the ſea-engagement at 
Mycale: his digreſſions which relate to the 
ſure fabulous, becauſe he truſted to the tradi- 
tions of the prieſts; and it muſt be owned that 
he is not always to be depended on in his relation 
of circumſtances which happened in his own 
time; he was too fond of the marvellous to be 
able to diſtinguiſh the truth. We find him ut- 
tering a number of ſplendid falſities, with an air 


Herodotus, 


Egyptians and other people, are in a great mea- 


of candour, which has brought the ſcandalous - 


reproach of falſehood upon Greece (Gracia men- 
dax). If he does not always prove their truth, 
he ſeems to believe them himſelf; yet when 
compared with our ancient writers of chronicles, 

y not 
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not only for the method, but for the matter, he 


deſerves the higheſt encomiums. See page 193. 


Hizexample It was the deſire of that hiſtorian to pleaſe the 
Thucydi. Greeks, by flattering their credulous vanity, 
des. Reading his hiſtory at the Olympic games, and 
afterwards at one of the moſt ſplendid feſtivals 

of Athens, procured him univerſal applauſe. 
Thucydides who was then young, happened to 

be preſent, and being tranſported with a degree 

of enthuſiaſm, melted into tears, as if it had 

been a theatrical repreſentation ; which proof of 


genius and ſenſibility being obſerved by the 


author, he adviſed the father of the young man 

to cultivate ſuch promiſing parts with all poſſible 

attention. A ſingle example is often ſufficient 

at an early period of life, to rouze a ſuperior 
genius, and to direct its future courſe. 

Thueydi - From that time, Thucydides dedicated his 

5 attention to ſtudy, and while he ſerved in the 

Peloponneſian war, his mind was conſtantly 

taken up with the thoughts of writing its hiſto- 

ry; he examined every thing, he collected ma- 

terials, and made accurate memorandums of 

every tranſaction. A twenty years baniſhment 

afforded him ſufficient leiſure to execute his pur- 

poſe; and at his return to his native country, 

upon the expulſion of the thirty tyrants, he put 

the laſt hand to that excellent work which com- 

prehends the hiſtory of the twenty-one firſt years 

of the war. The gravity of his ſtyle, and the 

' ſoundneſs of his judgment, evidently ſhew 


that he was more ſolicitous to inſtruct than to 


pleaſe his readers, | 


denten © Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who has been 


criticiſm of , R | FO Ke. 
Dionyfiusof praiſed as a good hiſtorian and excellent critic, 
- Halicarnaſe in 


ſas, 
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it drawing a parallel between; Herodotus arid 
Thucydides, gives the preference to the firſt, for 
reaſons which I cannot think worthy of either a 
critic or hiſtorian, He blames Thucydides for 
the choice of his ſubje&, and the melancholy 
ſpectacles which he preſents to the view of 
the reader; for the want of epifodes and 
digreſſions, and for the ſeverity of his cen- 
ſures, Sc. but he ought rather to have found 
fault with both Herodotus and Thucydides 
for having introduced ſo many orations into 
their . hiſtories, from a deſire to 'embelliſh 
them, though the ſtrict on ſhould thereby 
be ſacrificed, | 


| Xenophon and Cteſias, 00 Wb we have al- Xenophon. 


dy made particular mention, though younger, 
were cotemporaries of Thucydides. Beſide the 
Cyropædia, and the expedition of the ten thou- 
ſand, Xenophon continued the Grecian hiſtory 
from the time that Alcibiades returned to Athens. 
He appears often too credulous for a philoſo- 
pher and the diſciple of Socrates, but he had an 
infinite reſpect for religion. 


Polybius of Megalopolis, the pupil of Philo- * 


pæmen, and friend of the Great Scipio, deſerves 
to be preferred to all the Greek, and moſt of the 
Latin hiſtorians. Of his Univerſal hiſtory, which 
contained the whole tranſactions that Eappened 
from the beginning of the ſecond Punic war till 
the reduction of Macedonia, there are only his 
firſt five books, with ſome fragments remaining. 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ſays that the reading 
of Polybius is intolerable, becauſe he does not 
know how to arrange his words. This critic 
was fond of fine phraſes, and certainly preferred 

Vol. I. B b : words 
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words to things; but Brutus ſtudied: Polybius 
on the eve of the battle of Pharſalia. 

Dianptecr, The Roman antiquities, which were written 

Halicaroaſs by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in the time of 

. Avguſtus, is a work which has been highly praiſ- 
cd, and contains much intereſting matter upon 

| the manners and cuſtoms of ancient Rome; but 

the critic diſcovers all the prejudices of a ſuper- 

ſtitious Greek, anxious to give a Grecian origin 

to every thing valuable. His eleven firſt books 

which time has ſpared, come no lower than the 

three hundred and twelfth year of Rome; che 
bother nine are entirely loſt. | 

Diodorus Diodorus Siculus, who copied Cirkies 5 hos 

| Sul. not been much credited, as we formerly obſerv- 
ed. lived in the time of Ceſar and Auguſtus. 
His Hiſtorical Library, of which there remains 
only fifteen books, goes as far back as the fabu- 
lous ages, even to the origin of the world, and 
comes down as low as the invaſion of tha Gauls. 
This author, who travelled for inſtruction, too 
much reſembles thoſe travellers who. are totally 
ignorant of philoſophy, and: whoſe lies or cre: 
dulity have filled their hiſtories with on and 
perplexity, . 

Plutarch, - There is not a Greek hiſtorian 1 vidory 
can be read with more advantage than Plutarch, 
the cotemporary of Nero, becauſe he brings his 
readers acquainted with men, but more particu- 
larly. with celebrated characters; and becauſe 

his writings are animated with ſound morality. 
He is ſometimes miſlaken, but he never fails to 
engage and inſtruct. | 
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had her declaimers, forithe oratorical pulpit wWasſat Alben 


become an open theatre for the purſuits of zeal 
and ambition; nevertheleſs, the origin of true 

eloquence, which to the art of convincing by 
reaſon; unites the talent of perſuading by ſenti- 
ment, was aſcribed to Pericles. Eloquence 


could not fail to flouriſn in a city where fame 


and fortune were ſure to follow popular applauſe; 
where it acquired a power in all deliberations, 
even thoſe of the republic, and where the moſt 
eloquent man became hkewiſc the molt panes 
ful, 


Let us not then be ſurpriſed chat Demoſthe- Demoſthe- 
nes, actuated by theſe motives, made ſuch ex- * 
traordinary efforts to excel in this purſuit. The y;, labours, 


weakneſs of his voice, and a defect in his pro- 
nounciation, occaſioned his being hiſſed upon 
his firſt attempt to ſpeak in public. A come- 
dian to whom; in deſpair, he lamented his mis- 
fortune, comforted him by ſaying that he could 
find an eaſy remedy. He made him rehearſe ſome 
verſes which he himſelf afterwards repeated with 
ſuch energy and grace, that Demoſthenes found 
they had a quite different effect. Ehis experiment 
convinced the young orator that his ſucceſs in a 
great meaſure depended upon action; he there- 
fore built himſelf a vault where he could prac- 
tiſe without relaxation or diſturbance for months 
together. Sometimes, that he might accuſtom 
himſelf to noiſe, he went and declaimed upon 
J the 
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the ſea-ſhore;z at other times, on purpoſe te 
looſen his tongue, he ſpoke with ſmall ſtones in 
his mouth, while walking or climbing. What 
I is it that the love of labour, joined to ambition, 
is not able to accompliſh-? Demoſthenes got the 
better of nature, and by his eloquence, ruled as 
he pleaſed. Eſchines ſhrunk in his preſence; 
neither Demades nor Phocion could oppoſe, him: 
the thunder of his eloquence carried all before 
him, and was more-dreaded by Philip than the 
fleets and armies of Athens. 
Iferates but The corruption of oratory has been aſcribed 
an nde to Demetrius Phalereus, who preferred a florid 
ſtyle, to the powerful warmth of his predeceſ- 
ſors; but I am more inclined to think that the 
famous Iſocrates ſhould be looked upon as the 
model of that bad taſte. Cicero ſomewhere calls 
him a great orator, but in another place ſays, 
that his kind of eloquence was better calculat- 
ed for ornament than action; it was therefore 
baniſhed from the bar, and. confined to the 
ſchools. (Orat. 41.) Iſocrates was only remark- 
able for a cold inanimate elegance; he never 
moves the reader, he harangues., As he was 
deficient in action, his application was. dedicat- 
ed to compoſition and the teaching of rhetoric, 
by which he gained a conſiderable fortune. It 
is ſaid that Demoſthenes learnt of another per- 
ſon, becauſe he could not afford to pay the fees 
which were demanded by Iſocrates. 
Theſopbiſts -- When oratory was ineſteem, there were maſters 
were chero-. who ſtepped forth to teach the art, and in gene- 
ral the ſophiſts ſet themſelves up as rhetoricians: 
their example and precepts could not fail to | 
- oe contagious, Inſtead of following the 
principles 
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principles of truth and nature, they taught their 


Spit to alter the appearance of every thing, to 
change little into great, to give the colour of 
truth to falſehood, to take either fide of a queſ- 

tion indifferently, and to dazzle by deluſions 
whichcould make no laſting impreſſion. A phi- 
loſopher ſuch as Ariſtotle, or an orator like Cice- 
ro, was wanting, to eſtabiſn ſound oratory.” Even 
at this day, there is nothing but the ſtudy of ex 
cellent models, frequent practice, and above all; 
genius and abilities, which can make true ora- 
tors. Eloquence ſhould be ſtudied in the Phi- 
lippics, and ſuch other maſter- pieces. The taſte 
may be guided by good 3 but e models 
give a form and a foul. 
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Wien the minds of men are ſet in tian Mow mens 
and they are led by curioſity, emulation, Tn n 
or any other motive, to dedicate their attention for the ſci- 
to ſtudy, it is impoſſible that all can purſue the *. 
ſame tract; ſo that if the Belles lettres have an 
invincible attraRion for ſome, there are others 
no leſs delighted with the ſciences : a paſſion 
for acquiring knowledge, and a love of ſearch- 
ing after truth, ſhew themſelves even in the train 
of the muſes. When the pleaſures derived from 
reaſon begin to be reliſhed, thoſe of the imagi- 
nation loſe their influence upon thoſe ſerious 
| B b 3 active 
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active minds who prefer the ſolid to the agree · 
able, or rather who find what js agreeable in the 
diſcovery of truth. Man, ſociety, and nature, 
preſent to them an immenſe field for reflection 
and enquiry : they embrace philoſophy becauſe 
there alone” can they find the gratification of 
their deſires. 
Parts of The firſt bd he were ſages who chief- 
N ty dedicated their attention to the ſtudy and 
ken. practice of morality. What could beſt ſecure 
the happineſs of individuals or of the ſtate, was 
the ſubject of their meditations; their deepeſt 
contemplations related to that object; they were 
unacquainted with vain ſubtilties and contentions 
about words, or with a. paſſion for ſupporting 
different ſyſtems and ſects, which produced ſuch 
numberleſs errors and extravagancies, when ſenſe 
was forſaken for intellectual cauſes, and the 
love of truth was ſacrificed to opinion. They 
_ afterwards loſt themſelves in different hypotheſes 
on the origin of the world, the firſt cauſe, the 
ſupreme good, c. Sc. Wiſdom evaporated _ 
in idle reveries, and endleſs ſophiſtry. What 
woas faid to Thales of Miletus, by a good wo- 
man, who ſaw him fall while contemplating the 
fſtars, may be applied to moſt of the ancient 
Pfhiloſophers. How ſbould you know the heavens, 
ſaid ſhe, when you do not ſee what is at your fret? 
The lonie The Grecian philoſophy was divided into two 
5 benches, the Tonic and Italian ſects; both of 
which were ſubdivided intoſeveralothers. Thales, 
the cotemporary of Solon, was at the bead of 
the firſt, and Pythagoras the chief of the ſecond. 
1 ſhall only ſpeak as a hiſtorian, and mention 
the on celebrated —__— but in 5 90 
words, 
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words, confining myſelſ to what is moſt inte- 
reſting. EE ODT S243; ie [T3 | 
Pythagoras deſerves to be ranked firſt, becauſe Pythigoras, 
he laboured effectually in the cauſe of morals, mer e 
It was not in the time of Numa, as numbers ral. 
have ſuppoſed, but in that of Tarquin the proud, 
about five hundred and forty years before the 
chriſtian era, that that great man did ſo much 
honour to Greece, and ſo much good to Italy. 
He was believed to be a native of Samos, and 
having heard the reaſonings of a philoſopher 
upon the immortality of the ſoul, immediately 
devoted himſelf in a kind of enthuſiaſm, to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. He travelled into Egypt, 
Phœnicia, Chaldea, and probably as far as the 
Indies, in queſt of knowledge. Though a geo- 
metrician and aſtronomer, he looked upon virtue 
as the firſt of the ſciences, and was perſuaded 
that he was born to make proſelytes. After His labour: 
having taught ſome time in Greece, he went . 
into that part of Italy, which is called Magna 
Græcia, becauſe of the colonies by which it was 
peopled. Crotona, Metapontum and Taren- 
tum, were the places in which he chiefly reſided. 
Here he did not ſhut himſelf up in the ſhade of 
his cloſet, but openly harangued in the caule of 
virtue, to reform the manners of the people. 
Crotona, a place noted for debauchery, very 
ſoon changed its appearance; a reformation 
took place, the women ſtript themſelves of their 
ornaments, and the marriage vow became in- 
violably facred; Several other towns of Italy 
likewiſe followed the inſtructions of the philo- | 
ſopher, and were governed by his counſels. One whatthings 
of his maxims was, that there were but five be thought 


; ſhould be 
Bb 4 . things combated. 
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things which ought to be combated; the diſeaſes 
of the body, the ignorance of the mind, the 
paſſions of the heart, ſedition in cities, and diſ- 
- cord in private families. 00 

nis method He lived in the ſame ſociety with his diſciples, 
| re and made them ſubmit to a kind of noviciate, 
bien for at leaſt two years, and ſome for five, dur- 
ing which time they were to learn in ſilence, 
without being entitled to enquire the reaſon of 
his doctrines, becauſe he did not imagine they 
were capable of reaſoning until they had imbib- 
ed good principles. He taught them to reaſon 
by making them acquainted with geometry, 
without which they could not diſcover a quack 
or impoſtor. Whatever he ſaid, was received 
as an oracle. The maſter ſaid ſo, was ſufficient 
to ſtop the mouths of his ſcholars. Did he then 
order a blind ſubmiſſion, or did he diſpel their 
doubts by perſuaſion? The true philoſopher can 
never think of tyrannizing over the human 
mind, and it is not probable that a geometrician 

would deſire to be believed upon his word. 
His doctrine His doctrine of the divinity was excellent. 
a. He taught the unity of God, the author of all 
= things, an infinite almighty ſpirit, incapable of 
ſuffering, who is not an object of our ſenſes, or 
perceivable but to the underſtanding. His de- 
fire was, that all our actions, and all our applica- 
tion, ſhould be directed to make us reſemble the 
Deity, by the acquiſition of truth; adding, that 
to know the truth, it is neceſſary to ſeek it with 
a pure heart, and keep the paſſions in perfect ſub- 
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whence human ſouls are deriyed as parts from 
their whole: but at leaſt he does not ſeem to 
have taken it in the ſame ſenſe with the materi- 
aliſts. 0 50 
The metempſychoſis was a fundamental part Metempoy- 
of his doctrine, in conſequence of which, he for- e. 
bid the killing and eating of animals. The re- 
warding the good, and puniſhing the wicked 
were connected with this idea, which was ſpread 
over all Aſia and Egypt. It muſt be owned 
that this was an uſeful error for thoſe people 
who had not the advantage of revelation to in- 
form them of a future ſtate. | 
Some miracles and abſurd ſtories have been His difciptes 
handed down about Pythagoras, becauſe he was ***!-villa- 
looked upon as inſpired. Impoſitions equally 
improbable, have likewiſe been attributed to 
him; but the laws of his diſciples, Zaleucus and 
Charondas, of which ſome valuable fragments 
have been preſerved by Diodorus, ſerve as a 
proof of his profound wiſdom, amidſt the igno- 
rance of idolatry. The firſt of theſe was a law 
giverof the Sibarites, a people formerly noted for 
their effeminacy ; the ſecond, of the Locrians in 
Italy. The preamble to the laws of Zaleucus 
dwells upon the exiſtence of the Deity, to whom 
every good which we enjoy ought to be aſcribed, 
who diſdains the ſacrifices of the wicked, and 
who ſhould be honoured by purity of morals 
and the exerciſe of every virtue. A body of laws 
erected upon ſuch a foundation, is the more to 
be reſpected, as it inſpires mankind with a love 
of thoſe duties which it preſcribes, 
Thales, the chief of the Ionic ſect, ſaid that Thales. 
water was the firſt principle of all things, and Auaxagoras. 
„ that 
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that God, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, which he beliey- 
ed to be the foul of matter, had formed every 
thing out of water. Anaxagoras, about an age 
after Thales, taught that the formation of the 
univerſe ought to be aſcribed to an infinitely 
powerful and wiſe being. He. believed that 
matter was eternal, and his ſucceſſors adhered to 
that opinion. However, it was the greateſt ſtep 
that could be taken by a philoſopher, to exalt 
his knowledge to the belief of a Supreme Being, 
whoſe wiſdom had formed the world. Anaxa- 
goras appeared impious in the eyes of the Athe- 
nians, becauſe he ſaid that the ſun was a flaming 
ſubſtance; for which he would have been pur 
to death, if Pericles had not made him fly 
from that ſuperſtitious city, Such are the de- 
cifions of ignorance, animated by a blind zeal, 
which is a diſgrace to that religion it pretends 
to ſupport. Upon that Philoſopher being aſk- 
ed whether he choſe to have his body, after his 
death, carried to Clazomene, the place of his na- 
tivity: To what purpoſe ? replied he, the road to 
the other world is as ſhort from one place as ano- 
ther. | { 1 a | 
\ Socrates, the diſciple of Anaxagoras, | dedi- 
cated all his labours to ſerve the cauſe of virtue; 
he laughed at the vanity of the ſophiſts, and 
taught his pupils to think that the proper ſtudy 
of man, was to know himſelf, that he might 
become better; he devoted his philoſophy to the 
good of the public, from which it never ſhould 
be ſeparated, and was made to drink the hem- 
lock like an impious criminal, as a reward for 
his piety, and ſervices to his country. 
. | | Plato, 
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Socrates committed nothing to writing; but p1w, 


Plato, his diſciple, compoſed many excellent 
pieces in an eloquent ſtyle, upon the Deity, the 


ſoul, laws, and the duties of morality, though 


he introduced a number of extravagant ideas, 
from whence an infinity of chimeras were pro- 
duced, He was governed by fancy, but a phi- 


numbers, and fantaſtical relations, formed a 
perfect chaos. Pythagoras had employed num- 


bers, probably as ſigns; but Plato employed 
them as reaſons, and nature was forgot in all his 


ſyſtems : it could not be found either in his phy- 
fics or metaphyſics, nor even in his morals, and 
ſill leſs in his politics, the principles of which 


are impracticable ; nevertheleſs, he is often ſo 


admirable, that even his imperfections are en- 


ticing. I ſhould like better to be deceived with 
Plato, ſaid Cicero, than to think right with the - 
other philoſophers (Tuſcul. 1.), A ſtrange max- - 
im indeed, but ſerves to ſhew that the greateſt 


geniuſes ſemetimes are dupes to prejudice. 


| loſopher ſhould hearken only to reaſon. He 3 of 
created an intellectual world, in which genii, number. 


Ariſtotle, of Stagyta in Macedonia, the moſt Aarigotle, 


celebrated of all the diſciples of Plato, was of 


very different ſentiments, and was the founder 


of the ſect of Paripatetics. When Alexander 
ſet out on his expedition to Aſia, Ariſtotle went 
to teach at Athens, from whence he withdrew 


upon being accuſed of impiety by a prieſt of 


Ceres, though without any proof being offered; 
to prevent the Athenians, as he ſaid, from commit. 
ting a ſecond offence againſt philoſophy. His doc- 


trine of the Deity, is equivocal. . Sometimes he 


would have it that the world is God; at other 
| times 
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times that there is a God ſuperior to the world. 


Arcefilas, 
Carneades, 


The obſcurity in which almoſt every ſubject he 
has handled is immerſed, has been greatly in- 
creaſed by the ignorance of modern peripa- 
tetics; but he has left ſome very valuable 
monuments of his abilities upon politics, natu- 
ral hiſtory, and the belles-leztres, in which there 
is ample room to admire the extent of his know. 
ledge, and the acuteneſs of his genius. 

The academy, or ſchool of Plato, grew very 
ſoon tired of that dogmatical philoſophy, whoſe 
opinions adopted at random, could not convince 
people who were capable of reaſoning; they 
therefore followed the method of Socrates, 
who maintained nothing that was doubtful, 
Arceſilas, who was founder of the middle aca- 
demy, went from one extreme to another. He 
ſeemed to doubt of every thing; and ſuſpended 
his judgment upon all ſubjects, as if there was 
no ſuch thing as truth in the world. The nem 
academy, founded by Carneades, followed a ſyſ- 
tem, which in appearance was not ſo extrava- 
gant, but in the end amounted to almoſt the 


ſame thing. He acknowledged that there were 


truths, but ſo obſcure, and confounded with ſo 
many errors, that they could not be diſcerned 
with any degree of certainty; and thus his fol- 
lowers were permitted to act from probabilities, 
provided they affirmed nothing poſitively. There 


Was atleaſt modeſty in this philoſophy. What 


a multitude of errors and contentions would 
have been prevented, if doubts had not been 


extended to thoſe principles which have been 
beſt eſtabliſhed by reaſon and ſentiment ! 


At 
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At the time that Plato was reaſoning with 
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Antiſthenes 
chief of the 


more pomp than ſolidity, Antiſthenes, another Cynics. 


diſciple of Socrates, founded the ſect of the 
Cynics, ſo celebrated for the auſterity of its 
maxims, and the audacity of its followers. © Be- 
ing. content with only a cloak, a wallet, and a, 
| ſtaff, for their whole property, they ſeemed to 
think themſelves entitled to cenſure all the reſt. 
of the world. Antiſthenes made happineſs to 
conſiſt ſolely in virtue. Upon being aſked of 
what uſe was his philoſophy to him; he replied, 


To keep, me in friendſoip with myſelf. A prieſt tau 


initiating, him in the myſteries of Orpheus, and 
praiſing the happineſs of a future ſtate, he 
bluntly ſaid, Vberefore do you not die then ? He 


was a ſour. miſanthrope, more likely to make 


virtue deteſted by his harſhgeſs, than loved by 
Irs example. 
The famous Diogenes of Gs. who was 
bathed from his country for making counter-. 
feit money, inſiſted upon being one of his diſ- 
ciples. Antiſthenes rejected him, and even 
threatened to ſtrike him. Strike, ſaid the en- 
thuſiaſtic proſelyte, but you. will not find a ſtaff 
ſufficiently. ftrong to make me withdraw, while you 


are to be heard. Diogenes took the wallet, and 
foregoing, every thing, lived in a caſk, where 


he declared open war againſt vice, without re- 
ſpect of perſons. He was anſwered ſometimes 
by having ſtones thrown at him; at others, by 
throwing | bones to him, as to a ſurly dog, which 
only ſerved to make him more bold and inſo- 
lent, I tread the pride of Plato under my feet, 
laid he one day; Yes, replied that philoſopher, 
but it is with anather -kind of pride. Such a ſyſ- 


tem 


one of hi 


Vie, 
diſciples. 
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tem ot philoſophy was at bottom nothing bet- 
ter than an inſult to humanity. Of the many 
maxims which have been aſcribed to Diogenes, 
the following ſeems the moſt dee 
| Chooſe good people for your friends, that they may 
encourage you to do what is right; and the wick- 
ed for enemies, that they may hinder you from being 
wicked. Phocion was reckoned among the num- 
ber of his diſciples, but that great man knew 
now to temper his wiſdom. \ 
Crates na Crates, another Cynic, ſold a very;rich patri- 
Hipp chi. mony, and throwing the money into the ſea, 
cried out, Now I am free, He was ugly and 
deformed, yet Hipparchia, the ſiſter of an 
Athenian orator, notwithſtanding, the diſſuaſions 
of her whole family, would be married to him, 
and to render herſelf more worthy of ,that hap- 
pineſs, aſſumed the ſtaff and — Such a 
ſect could not fail to produce enthuſiaſts, and 
very ſoon to degenerate into licentiouſneſs, like 
every ſyſtem which carries ideas of virtue, prin- 
 ciples, or duty to extravagance. 
Zenoand Zeno, born at Citium in the iſle of Cyprus, 
the Stokes. Was a diſciple of Crates, and founder of the 
ſect of the ſtoics. + He had formerly been a. 
merchant, but having been ſhipwrecked, an 
accident upon which he often congratulated 
himſelf, took the opportunity of commen- 
cing the ſtudy of philoſophy at Athens. His 
ſyſtem of morals, was at botrom the ſame with 
that of the Cynics, but ſtript of the indecent 
exterior which made it ſo cenſured. The Stoics 


hor yt confounded the Divinity with the material world, | 
0 


Dziy, of which, according to their doctrine, he was 
the ſoul diffuſed over all. To extricate them- 11 

ſelves from the objections againſt a * 

they 
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they alleged, that nature had executed ever 
thing in the beſt manner poſſible, with ſuch 
—* as exiſted. This is in a degree the 
ſyſtem· o optimiſm, but they added a fatality, 
which is inconſiſtent with the doctrine of a pro- | 
vidence. They maintained that virtue is the of virtue, 
ſupreme good, that it makes mankind happy 
though ſurrounded with misfortunes, and even 
that Aafflictions are not an evil: in one word, 
that a life of reaſon, conſtituted happineſs. | 
The true ſage of the Stoics, was an accom- The ſage of 
pliſhed man, Who was not to be affected by, the he Stoies. 
paſſions, and even inſenſible to pity, which diſ- 
treſſes the ſoul, though at the ſame time de- 
voted to diſcharge all the duties of humanity. 
The Peripatetics who were not ſuch enthuſiaſts, 
ſeeing man compoſed of foul and body, conde- 
ſcended to make ſome allowance for the feel- 
ing of bodily: pleaſure and pain, which are na- 
tural. to humanity; but the enthuſiaſm, of the 
Stoics raiſed them above the calls of nature. 1 5 
If I could ceaſe but for one moment to Opinion of 
* think that I am a Chriſtian, ſays Monteſ- 9 1 
„ quieu, I could not help, reckoning the de- fquicu. 
« ſtruction. of the ſect of Zeno, among the miſ- 
« fortunes which have befallen mankind. They 
« carried nothing to excels but what ſerved. to 
e elevate the mind of man, by teaching him to 
« deſpiſe both pain and pleaſure. The. Stoica 
alone knew how to form good citizens, or 
great men.“ (Esprit des. Loix, liv. xxiv. ) 
Plutarch judiciouſly obſerves, that the doctrine 
of the Stoics was dangerous for a warm tem- 
per prone to excels z but in a mild ſteady dif- 
polition it worked wonders, One part of va- 
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luable knowledge, according to Zeno, is 0 be ig. 
norant of what we ought not to know. (Life of Cleo- 
menes.) This maxim is a ſufficient encomium 
on Zeno. Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Panætius, 
and Epictetus have done leſs credit to Stoiciſm, 
than the virtues of Cato, Antoninus, and Mar- 
— v ß CS 
Democritus, A very different fect. had for a long time 
exiſted without being much known, till it be- 

came celebrated by means of Epicurus. De- 
mocritus, of the city of Abdera in Thrace, 
Who died in the year three hundred and ſixty- 

one before Jeſus Chriſt, was its founder. This 
philoſopher had learnt the doctrine of a vacuum, 

and of atoms, from Leucippus. The knowledge 

which he acquired, during a long courſe of tra- 

vel, with' his profound contemplations on na- 

ture, rendered him one of the moſt learned men 

in the world. The inhabitants of Abdera ſeeing 

him laugh at every thing, for to him human lite 
was a perpetual comedy, ſent Hippocrates to 

cure him of what they thought madneſs; but 

the phyſician was not deceived, and told them, 
that none were ſo mad as they, who thought 
themſelves the moſt wiſe and of ſoundeſt judg- 

ment. None of this philoſopher's works are 

extant, | | : 

Epicurus Epicurus, who was born in Attica about 
dipl. three hundred and forty-two years before our 
æra, brought the doctrine of Democritus into 
vogue. He taught that the world was formed 
by an accidental aſſemblage of atoms; that the 
gods did not interfere in natural events, nor in 
human affairs, and that the ſoul and body pe- 
riſhed together. He made happineſs, or the 
pode | ſupreme _ 


uncertain; and taught his followers to believe, 


4 — ' 
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ſupreme good, „to conſiſt in pleaſure a by which What he 


4 1 underſtood 
he meant thoſe pleaſures of the mind, which by pleafure. 


are the fruits of virtue, and ſuppoſe a life 


of temperance. His own life is a proof of 

his ſentiments on that head, ſince he eat no- 

thing but pulſe in his delightful garden, and 

drank only water. He conſtantly attended the His prudent 

temples, either out of ſubmiſſion to the laws and dug. 

cuſtoms of his country, or to prevent his being 

accuſed of impiety. He had a zealous regard 

for the welfare of the public, and recommends 

ed obedience, ſaying, That it is à duty to wiſb 

for good princes, and ſubmit even to bad. His un- 

common patience during a molt painful diſor- 

der, with the attachment and veneration of his 

diſciples,” ought to ſerve as a refutation of thoſe 

calumnies with which his memory has been 

loaded. His. morals have been defended by 

Origen, St. Gregory of Nazianza, and ſome 

others of the fathers. His life was a life of 

prudence, though his doctrine cannot be ap- 

proved; which, faulty as it is, was greatly abuſ- © 

ed by ſucceeding Epicureans, who, for the 

pleaſures of virtue, ſubſtituted thoſe of ſenſe ; 

and believing neither in a providence nor a 

future ſtate, gave a free {cope to all their 

paſſions. e ROGHT1T; lc a4 --: 
From the Eleatic ſe&, of which were Parme- Fleaũe e@, 

nides, Zeno of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, | 

&c. ſprung Pyrrhoniſm and Atheiſm, Pyrrho Pe- 

of Elis in Peloponneſus, rejected all truths as . 


* 


* 


that juſtice or injuſtice depended ſolely upon 
laws and cuſtoms; to live or die was the ſame 
thing. #herefore do yon not die then ? ſaid ſome 


nas. Cc 5 perſon 
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| ig to him ; Preciſely, ſaid he, Balnſ⸗ there is 


no difference between life and death. Having been 
rallied one day upon his running away from a 
dog, he 0 himſelf by ſaying: I is diffi- 


cull for a man to get the better bf his natural tini- 
dity.  Pyrrhoniſm is too ridiculous to have 


Atheiſm. 


followers. Men's natural feelings raiſe luer 


rable obſtructions to ſuch ſubtilties. 


Atheiſm, on the contrary, is capable of pro- 
ducing the greateſt miſchiet by attacking a truth, 
which though it does not fall immediately under | 
our lenſes, is nevertheleſs the beſt ſupport of 
morals. Protagoras, a diſciple of Democritus, 
having uſed this expreſſion in one of his books, 
I cannot ſay whether there are any gods or not; 


the Athenians cauſed his works to be burnt, 


and drove him out of the city. Diagoras open- 
ly denied the exiſtence of a Deity. The Athe- 
nians ſummoned him to be tried, but he made 


his eſcape, upon which a reward of a talent 


was promiſed to whoever killed him, or two 


talents to any one that would bring him alive. 


What ſtate could tolerate an error ſo fatal to the 


happineſs of the human race ? Yet let us remem- 
ber, that the' Athenians put to death the pious 
Socrates as an Atheiſt, and let us not confound 


the abuſes of ſuperſtition, with the well found. 


cuſed of im · 


piety. 


c complaints of inſulted” religion. 
The philo- 
ſop bers ac- 


The more the Grecian theology was abſurd, 
the greater the merit of the philoſophers, who 
endeavoured to diſpel the deluſions by found 
reaſon; fince they had ſo much to dread from 
the madneſs of the populace, excited by the 
hatred of the prieſts. Theſe would have it, 


that the ſun was Apollo, 20 the moon Diana, 
6 . 


becauſe 
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becauſe - otherwiſe the temples] of Diana and 
Apollo, would have been. ſtript of a great ſhare 
84 their wealth: they therefore accuſed thoſe 
philoſophers of impiety, who in the univerſe 
ſaw nothing but an infinite intelligence, and the 
natural phenomena. Beſides, the philoſophers 
were leſs. acquainted with the nature of the 
Deity, than the common people are now, who 
have the advantage of being enlightened by a 
Chriſtian, revelation. I ſpeak of thoſe people 
only, who have been taught by men truly worthy 
of the prieſthood. 
Ir ſeems after all, that the ſpeculative philoſo- 
phy of the Greeks, has produced ſcarcely any 
thing but errors and diſputes; becauſe, inſtead of 
having recourſe to experiment, they erected ſyſ- 
tems, and dreamed when they ought to have - 
been employed in making obſervations. A taſte 
for ſophiſtry and ill. founded ſubtilties, pride 
and infatuation, became common to all the dif- 
ferent ſects, from whence thoſe multitudes of 
follies and chimeras have proceeded, which 
have been handed down to our times. 
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1 Gros ruv, ASTRONOMY, GroonAPHy. 


NEvzurnzess they cultivated geometry, 2 2 Geometry: 

{ſcience which being purely demonſtrative, is 
ſo well calculated to give the mind a diſreliſn to 
all doubtful opinions. Pythagoras taught it to 
his diſciples; and it was made uſe of by Anaxa- 155 
goras, Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. Euclid of Alexan- | 
dria, whoſe elements will ever be held in he 
erg eſtimation, brought it to perfection 

Ce . 8; about 
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about three hindred years before Jeſus Chriſt. 
Had Archimedes lived in our days, he would 
have been another Newton. The machines 
which he made uſe of againſt the Romans at the 
ſiege of Syracuſe, were in his eye mere trifles, in 
compariſon of his ſcientific ' diſcoveries. . 
ving declared that if he had a fixed oolkt ing 


ol this earth, he could move it like another bo- 


dy; it was ſaid; that he proved this extraordi- 
_ nary aſſertion, by moving one of the largeſt and 
heavy loaded galleys, by means of an inſtru- 
ment which he only touched. Rollin might 
have called in queſtion the truth of this experi- 

ment; but it cannot be doubted that Archime- 
dies was a prodigy of genius. By the means of 
hydroſtatics, he diſcovered the theft of a gold- 
ſmith, who had mixed ſome other metal with 
the gold he ought to have uſed in forming a 
crown, which he had undertaken to make for 
King Hiero. The mirror which he invented 
to ſet on fire the fleet of Marcellus, was looked 
upon to be chimerical even-in our.days; but af- 


ter ſeeing that of M. Buffon, the . can no 


longer be denied. 
Thales introduced aſtronomy into Greece. 


Wh He made them acquainted with the motion of 


the ſun and moon, the ſolar year, the cauſe of 
5 eclipſes, and the little Bear, which is a conſtel- 
lation of much importance to navigators. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the ſphere was invented by 
Anaximander one of the ſcholars of Thales, or 
according to Strabo, he was the inventor of 
maps, and brought ſun- dials into uſe; but pro- 
bably theſe inventions, which were claimed by 
the od *came either Gam Egypt or Fhœni- 

cia. 


% 


* our judgment e585 ſubjects of which we 
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cia. They acquired a knowledge of aſtronomy 


but very ſlowly : even Anaximander did not be- 
lieve that the ſun was larger than Peloponneſus ; 
and notwithſtanding the inſtructions of Thales, 
the year was computed j in the time of Nemetrius 
Phalereus, only at three hundred and ſixty days, 
However, during the Peloponneſian war, Meto 


publiſhed at Athens his Enneadecateris, which 


we call the golden number; it is a cycle of nineteen 
ings at the end of which, the moon renews 


Meto, - 


er courſe with the ſun within an hour and ſome 


minutes. 
Eudoxus, a diſciple of Plato, not finding x, 
ſufficient reſources for the ſtudy of aſtronomy at 


E640 8 
and Pi- 


Athens, went to ſtudy in Egypt, from whence ro 


he brought the Knowledge of the planets and 


the conſtellations. . HOI, the ſame time, Pi- 


made a en 00 15 the ſhadow of the 
ſun during the ſolſtice, by which he afcertained 
the latitude of his country: he ſailed from the 
Mediterranean ſea into the ocean, and advanced 
as far as Thule (Iceland), and then ſteered his 
courſe into the Baltic, till he came to the mouth 
of a river which he called Tanais, and which is 


probably the Viſtula, Having obſerved that 


the days became longer, the farther he ad yanced 


to the envi; during. the ſummer. ſolſtice, he 


fixed the difference of climates by the length of 


the days and nights. 


Strabo, and even Polybius, deny. that. Pi- 
theas ever made theſe voyages, from a perſua- 
ſion that thoſe climates, which he ſaid he had 
viſited, were uninhabitable. We ought to ſuſ- 

* 


are 


Raſh opi- 
nions agai:-ſt 
natural fats, © 
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are ignorant, Herodotus could not help laugh- 
ing (that is his own expreſſion), at thoſe people, 


who imagined that the earth was ſurrounded by 


Afronomi- 
cal obſerva» 
tions, 


-the ocean: he could not be perſuaded that the 


ſailors of Nechos, could have ſeen the ſun in a 
contrary polition, from that in which he is ſeen 
in Europe. Was not eyen the idea of -anti- 
odes loudly denied ſeveral ages after his time ? 
Have not they who gave credit to it, been taxed 
with madneſs and folly ? Was not even the be- 
lief of that fact reckoned a hereſy ? wh 
It was by aſtronomical obſervations, that 
Ariſtotle came to know the ſize and figure of 


the earth: the roundneſs of its ſhade in the 


eclipſes of the moon; the inequalities of the 


meridional heights, according to the climates, 


ſhewed him that it was ſpherical. Alexandria 


having become the aſylum of the ſciences, Era- 


toſthenes was there in the time of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, and made ſome new obſervations for 
meaſuring the circumference of the globe; and 


his co-temporary Hipparchus, in the ſame place, 


made a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, and diſ- 


covered their particular revolution round the 


Peography. 


poles of the ecliptic. Pliny called Hipparchus 
Nature's confident. It was not till the reign of 
Antoninus, that the celebrated Ptolemy gave a 
complete ſyſtem of aſtronomy, _ 
Geography, which is connected with that 
ſcience, ſince aſtronomical obſervations ſerve to 
meaſure the earth, and to fix the fituation of 
different places, could make but very flow pro- 


. greſs, and only in proportion as countries were 
diſcovered and examined. What is very extra- 


ordinary, Homer knew more of geography 
: than 
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than Herodotus; and in the time of Xerxes, 
the Greeks ſtill believed that it was as far from 
Egina to Samos, as to the pillars of Hercules; 
but navigation cleared up that doubt, and their 
knowledge was enlarged by means of commerce, 

This ſcience was greatly extended by the con- 
queſts of Alexander, and made ſtill further pro- 
greſs under his ſucceſſors. Strabo in the time 
of Auguſtus, and Ptolemy after him, made vaſt 
improvements, and the laſt mentioned of the 


two, dedicated his whole ſtudy to aſcertain the 
latitude and longitude, without which it is im- 


offible to be exact. 
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The Ancients were greatly inferior to the Sureriority 


Moderns on this ſubject, as well as in all the 
ſciences which require exact diſquiſition : their 
geography 1s very erroneous; but indeed. how 
could it be otherwiſe, ſince M. Deliſle has 
proved by aftronomical obſervations, that there 
are very many important miſtakes in the beſt 
modern maps? He has abridged Aſia no leſs 


than five hundred leagues ; and the Mediterra - 
nean fea from eaſt to weſt, three hundred leagues. 
It is wonderful how: the Ancients with ſo few 


helps, could make ſuch prodigious progreſs ; 
and how they became either aſtronomers or geo- 
oraphers, without teleſcopes, and without the 


Arabic figures. They did,” ſays the Marquis 


de l' Hopital, what our men of genius would 


* have done in the ſame ſiruation; and if they 


had lived in our time, we may ſuppoſe, that 
te they muſt have had the {ame views we have.“ 
Preface de Aunal. des Inſiniment petits. 


of the res 


Modern Ait. 


Some writers have aſcribed to the Ancients coveries 


our moſt valuable diſcoyeries. The Pythago-: 


"Ch: reans cients, 


aſcribed ts 
the An- 
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3 believed that the * and the planets 


moved round the ſun. Empedocles (who ac- 


cording to a ridiculous tradition threw himſelf 


into the crater of Mount Etna) aſcribed the 
phenomenon of the Syphon, to the weight of 
the air, which keeps the water ſuſpended, while 


the orifice continues to be ſhut by the finger. 


Medicine. 


The ſame philoſopher imagined a kind of power 
of attraction, very little different from that of 
Newton. Cicero and Seneca explained the 


ebbing and flowing of the ſea by the preſſure of 

the moon; but theſe were only conjectures with- 

out proof, and ſyſtems erected by gueſs. The 

- honour of the Moderns is to have found the 
ſecrets of n nature by obſervation, / 


SECT. III. 
MzEDbieixz. 


Mien. in forge degree neceſſary, rather 
from the faults of men than from any de- 


fect of nature, was, a ſhort time before the Pe- 


loponneſian war, nothing better than practiſing 
by rote, and confined to very narrow limits. 
From the age of Homer, in which undoubted 
ly neither ointments nor plaiſters were known, 
fince he who ſpeaks of the ſmalleſt remedies 


makes no mention of them, we do not find that 


medieine was improved. If, as Celſus alleges, 
Pythagoras is ranked among the celebrated phy- 
ficians, it muſt probably be owing to his vague 
reputation of being an univerſal genius. Hero- 


.-- philus, who lived five hundred and feventy 


years before Chriſt, ſeems to have acquired 


ſome knowledge ; ; we are told, that he obtained 


I a leave 
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leave to diſſect alive thoſe criminals who were 


condemned to ſuffer death, and if we may de- 
pend upon the authority of Tertullian, he diſ- 


lected no leſs than ſix hundred. But it is im- 
| poſſible to be believed, 
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Herodicus of Sicily, the maſter of the famous Herodicus, 


Hippocrates, was looked upon as the head of 


two ſects in medicine, which were called the 
diætetic and gymnaſtic, whoſe remedies de nded 


upon diet, regimen, and bodily exerciſe: he 
therefore deſerved to be looked upon in a fops | 


rior light to thoſe quacks, who before his time 
vended heaps of hurtful or uſeleſs preſcrip- 
tions. | 


But at laſt came Hippocrates, who was born Hippocrates 


in the iſle of Cos, about four hundred and ſixty 
years before our æra. If we were to queſtion 
the eminent ſervices which he rendered the 
Greeks, during the plague of Athens, as men- 
tioned by many hiftorians, yet there 1s a ſuf- 
ficient aumber of his works ſtill exiſting, and 
always eſteemed as maſter-pieces, to ſerve for 
his encomium. He improved his knowledge, 


by collecting all the remarks of his predeceſſors, 


and was himſelf a better obſerver than any of 
them, He thought the moſt ſimple remedies 


the moſt effectual, and ſtill made as little uſe of 


them as poſſible. The ingenuous confeſſion 


which he made of ſome errors, and ſeveral uſe- - 


leſs remedies, prove how much he was ſuperior 
to blind confidence, and that he eſteemed it-his 
greateſt honour to be of ule to the public. The 
celebrated Galen, who lived in the time of Mar. 
cus Aurelius, looked upon him as his I: 

| Og c 


£ 


Different It is very unfortunate for mankind, that phy- 
þ=— my =” ficians as well as philoſophers, have been di- 
' vided into a variety of rival ſe&s, whoſe oppo- 
fite principles lead to contrary practice, The 
words empirics, dogmatics, methodics, &c. which 
ſuppoſe a man fo wedded to ſyſtem, that he can- | 
not ſee diſeaſes but through clouds of prejudice, 
muſt infallibly inſpire people with horror. It 
was probably from thinking of ſuch people, 
that Cato ſaid, We ſhall be ruined if the Greeks 
Send us their learning, but more eſpecially if they 
ſend us their phyſicians, They bave vowed that, 
the means of medicine, they will kill all whom they 
py call barbarians. (Plin. I. xxix.) 
Botany, Botany, iudiſpenſably neceſſary to medicine, 
2% was ſtill in its infancy. Dioſcorides and Pliny. 
ſcarcely knew fix hundred plants: at the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, more. than fix 
thouſand were known, and ſince that time this 
ſcience is greatly improved, by the introduction 
of method. Medical chemiſtry is a modern 
ſcience, derived from the Arabs. It was only 
in the later ages, that any improvement could 
be made in anatomy, when ſuperſtition no 
longer oppoſed the diſſection of human bodies; 
and by this means ſurgery and pharmacy, 
which at preſent are ſeparate ſtudies from phy- 
ſic, of which they formerly made a part, have 
acquired an aſtoniſhing degree of perfection, 
totally unknown to the Ancients: but the bo- 
dily exerciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, playing quoit, 
horſe racing, thoſe games wherein the Greeks 
were ſo anxious to diſtinguiſh themſelves, the 
military exerciſes, which made a part 5 — 
„ | | uty 
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duty of every citizen; in a word, activity and 


ſobriety, were worth all other remedies, 


n 


CEconomics, 


A Science of much importance to govern 


ment, too little ſtudied by the Greeks, or 
at leaſt greatly neglected by their writers, is 
that of economy. We ſcarcely know any thing 
of their finances, how they were adminiſtered, 
their principles upon this ſubject, and a num- 


ber of intereſting details, in themſelves more 


uſeful, than the many with which their hiſtories 


have been ſwelled. Learned as the Athenians 


were, they always ſeem to have preferred the 
plauſible to the ſolid: Their philoſophers, ex- 
cept a very few, employed their whole time in 


vague ſpeculations, and fine diſcourſes upon ge- 
neral ſubjects, and contemning that, which, if 


added to the laws and manners of the country, 
muſt be the foundation of happineſs to the peo- 
ple. The many ſyſtems on the origin of the 
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Oecone- 
mics mu 


neglected. | 


world, and on the chief good, could neither make 
mankind more wiſe, nor ſtates. more flouriſhing, - 
Is the imaginary republic of Plato to be com- 


pared with ſome good precepts ſuited to com- 


mon life, or on the ee of king · 


doms? 


Xenophon has lf us two treatiſes; the one 
intitled, Qconomics, the other, Of the Revenue. 
The firlt treats of private economy, the ſecond 
on the finances of Athens. _ Theſe valuable 
morſels, though written only ſuperficially, are 


yell FART of . The author highly 


Praiſes 


Oecono- 
mics of Xe- 
nophon. 
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praiſes MED Canes... particularly agriculture” 

and with great reaſon, though without convey- 
ing much inſtruction upon the ſubject: he does 
not even mention grafting. According to him, 
the art conſiſts in attending to the operations of 
nature; and he ſays, that the failure in the culti- 
vation of lands, 1 is not owing to ignorance, but 
to idleneſs. This maxim, though in general 
true, muſt be falſe and pernicious, if it debar . 
185 red people from making new attempts. Not- 
withſtanding the praiſe beſtowed on ancient cu- 

| ſtoms, have they not been in many caſes uſcful- 
ly corrected, and how much may they not be 
li improved ? It mult be allowed at the ſame 
time, 5 induſtry will do more than every 
thing elſe; let us therefore promote the love of 
it, for the conveniencies which it affords; it is 

the great ſecret of making the earth fertile. 
His treatiſe lis treatiſe upon the means of increaſing the 
n revenue of Attica is more curious, becauſe it 
preſents to our attention ſome things which are 
not ſo much known. Without repeating what 
| I have ſaid elſewhere, T ſhall only 175 before you 
3 ſome of his opinions which are er. of a par- 
ticular examination. He is chiefly attached to 
commerce, which is the natural reſource of a 
barren” country. He infiſts upon the eminent 
advantages Athens derived from its ſituation, 
which he greatly exaggerates, as he would have 
it conſidered not only as the centre-of Greece, 
but of the univerſe. He very properly recom- 
+ - mends to them to try every means of N 

5 „een to ſettle among them, for their indu 
try and their wealth muſt bring certain advan- 
tages. Every foreigner paid a tax of twelve 
| drachmæ. Let us, ſays . put them in 


— 


| - . 25 . a ſituation 
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a fitnation to love and ſerve us. He ſhews the To faciti- 
neceſſity of lightening all the clogs of commerce, =Y 
but more particularly to ſhorten law-ſuits which i 
retard buſineſs, and keep ſtrangers at a diſtance. 
He propoſes to build market- places, ſtorehouſes, 
and merchant ſhips, and ſhews the advantage 
which muſt be derived from ſuch proceedings: 
enterprizes greatly ſuperior to thoſe of luxury 
and ornament, which en _ on the 
ruin. of nations. 16 
On the ſubject of 3 mines, "a mains The plenty 
thins; that filver does not reſemble the other pro- ber. 
auctions of the earth, and that the great plenty of 
it does not lower its price; that gold, if it was to 
be in greater plenty than filver, would raiſe the price 
of ſilver, and lower its own. The laſt propoſi- 
tion is probable; but if the abundance of filver 
does not lower its price, does it not increaſe the | 
price of commodities? does it not require more : 
money to ſupport lite, and is not that the ſame 
thing as if the price of ſilver was lowered ? | 
It we were to judge from this work of Xeno- Working of 
phon, the Athenians were but indifferently ac. 
quainted with finances or political ceconomy.Some | 
individuals were made rich by working mines, 
while that valuable reſource was totally negle&t+ 
ed by the ſtate; the author propoſes a method 
to reconcile the intereſt of individuals with that 
of the public. He prudently obſerves, thatevery 
thing ought not to be undertaken at once, and 
that in all enterprifes the means ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the end; that the ſucceſs of a firſt 
trial makes a ſecond more eaſy, which in courſe 
promotes every ſucceeding attempt. He ſeems 
to be particularly fond of one chimerical _ 
the 
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the erecting a body of magiſtrates, whoſe: duty. 
it ſhould be to preſerve a perpetual peace, but 
he at the ſame time tells them, that the moſt certain 
method of conquering their enemies, is to make none. 
He concludes, with adviſing them to conſult the 
oracles, to know whether heaven approves their 
projects, and what god they ſhould pray to for 
protection. Could it have been conceived that 
a philoſopher believed that oracles were neceſ- 
ſary in any buſineſs relating to the finances? Un- 
doubtedly he did this in compliance with the 
ſiuperſtitious weakneſs of the people. 
. If the Greeks formed no good theory upon 
aft che fin- this ſubject, with which modern nations are ſo 
neceſſary at much engaged, it is becauſe they had not ſo 
preſent. great reaſon for directing their attention to that 
object. Their wars were not ſo expenſive, which 
was owing to the troops commonly coming home 
at the end of a campaign, and to their armies 
being few in number, and ſeldom compoſed of 
The Athe mercenaries. Beſides, their fleet, which was the 


Aian fleet o 


evan fleet of chief ſtrength of Athens, was of no great ex- 
pence. Pence to the republic. By a law of Solon, the 
Solon, twelve hundred richeſt citizens were divided into 
ſeventy-five companies of ſixteen, each of which 
provided a galley, to be alternately commanded 
Another by the ſixteen. As many diſputes aroſe about 
mofhenes. Who were the richeſt, Demoſthenes procured 
another law to be paſſed, by which it was de- 
creed that every member of the ſtate, whoſe pro- 
perty amounted to ten talents, ſhould be obliged 
to equip one galley; two galleys if he had twenty 
talents; and they whoſe fortunes did not amount 
to ten, ſhould join with others to defray that 
expence. Athens with ſuch reſources, in 9 
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of neceſſity, by the help of induſtry and com- 

merce, could ſupport herſelf without the cecono- 
mical ſcience of the moderns, to which her 
neighbours were equally ſtrangers, It was vice, 
and not the want of money, which brought on 
the ruin of that ſtate. 

It ſeemed. to me to be of conſequence to en- 
ter into theſe particulars, on purpoſe to ſhew the 
lengths which the human mind was capable of 
attaining, and the point at which its powers ſtop- 
ped, in a nation that was to inſtruct the miſtreſs. 
of the world. Rome comes next to preſent ano- 
ther kind of view for our conſideration: Cou- 
rage, poverty, virtue, and ambition, contribut- 
ed all their powers to raiſe her to the higheſt 
pitch of worldly grandeur, before the arts and 
ſciences, entering in the train of riches, made 
her the rival of Athens :—Athens, which was 
doomed to be her om and to receive her 
laws. $6 | 


And of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


en E R G MENT. 


PHOUGH 1 begin the modern 8 at 

be time that the F rench monarchy Was 
eftabli iſhed, which happened near the end of 
the fifth century, yet the Roman, which 
makes the moſt eſſential part of the Ancient 
Hiftory, comprized in this work, does not 
conclude till the gſtabli zſbment of Mahometiſin 
in the ſeventh century. I thought it was 
proper to follow the chain of events till that 
period from which the total declenſi on of the 
Roman Empire may be dated; which, was 
greatly haſtened in the eaſt, by the rapid cou- 
queſts gained by the Arabs. To 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 
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ROMAN HISTORY, 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


S the Roman hiſtory, if we may uſe the 222 
expreſſion, abſorbs that of all other na- hing 
tions, and introduces a long chain of actions 
which reach down to modern hiſtory, the better 
to note the continuation and connexion of the 

principal events, we ſhall divide it into epochas, 
taking care, as far as poſſible, to diſtinguiſh. 
each epocha, not only by ſome remarkable fact, 
but by an idea which has an Haun with the 
ſpace of time it comprehendses. 

Vor. I. 8 1 
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© THE HISTORY 
The hitory The early ages of Rome, like thoſe of other 
of the carly countries, are involved in darknefs and uncer- 
Nome tainty. Fabius Pictor, who was the firſt writer 
Roman hiſtory, liyed in the time of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, more than five hundred years 
after the foundation of the city. At a time 
vrhen the minds of the people were blinded by 
ignorance, when ſuperſtition gave credit to every 


idle tale, when writing was an accompliſhment 


rarely to be met with, and when the memoirs | 


of the prieſthood were only records of miracles, 
what multitudes of fables ought we not to ex- 
pect? Even theſe memoirs, if we truſt to the au- 
thority of Livy, were deſtroyed by the irruptionof 
the Gauls, and from thence ſuch heaps of abſurd 
traditions, and wonders accumulated without the 
leaſt ſhadow of probability, were handed down by 
different hiſtorians; but Rome thought ſhe was 
of divine origin, and therefore adopted what · 
8 ever tended to flatter theſe prejudices. 
Netwith- In the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles. lettres 
eee oa Inſcriptions, Vol. VI. may be read the diſ- 
then ag ſertations of Meſſta. de Pouilly, and the Abbe 
_ oben Sallier, upon the hiſtory of the firſt four ages, 
2 = Wherein whatever is maintained by the one, is 
denied by the other. The conteſt between theſe 
two ſearned men ſeems” to lead to Pyrrhoniſm, 
but the judicious obſerver will endeavour to find 
the medium, and reject whatever he thinks ab- 
ſurd or incredible, without denying thoſe truths 
which he may find intermixed with fables. Ex- 
cept thoſe falke of which we ourſelves have been 
; witneſſes, as M. Freret obſerves (ibid.) there i 
no o certainty in t but what ariſes from the 
| | depentience 


— 
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dependence we have upon the evidence of others, 
therefore the whole is in ſome degree no 
better than tradition. Unwritten reports are 
certainly weaker than the other; yet the certain- 
ty of public and important events, which the 
memory of man is capable of calily retaining 
may ſtill be preſerved. Should the improbable = 
_ circumſtances which are ſometimes added, for 
that reaſon deftroy every truth? At this rate, 
we muſt diſbelieve all our cotemporaries who 
have related fimitar wonders. Beſides, ſome 
memorials from which the Roman hiſtorians 
derived their information, are till ſubſiſting; | 
but it is of importance for us to take nothing A 
from their narrations, but what ought to be re- 
membered, /<lpo pon rs EO. 
Our plan neceſſarily makes us avoid chronolo- be of the 
| gical diſcuſſions which are an eternal ſubject of f R“ 
_ unintereſting diſputes. If the date of the founda- 
tion of Rome is uncertain, it variesonly a few years. 
The moſt probable opinion fixes it at the begin- 
ning of the fourth year of the ſixth Olympiad 
five hundred and ſeventy-three years before Jeſus 
Chriſt; about a hundred and twenty years after 
the time when Lycurgus eſtabliſhed his laws; 
and a hundred and forty before the Athenians re- 
ceived thoſe of Solon: fourteen years before the 
æra of Nabonaſſar, that time, as we formerly ob- 
ſerved, in which the learned moderns fix the 
execution of the magnificent works at Babylon, 
that were aſcribed to Semiramis by the ancients 


2 
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n It is a common cuſtom to give both the date of 
i the year of Rome and of the year before the 
* chriſtian æra, but to prevent the confuſion of 
ca $gures, I ſhall-only give che firſt, which it is 
4 Dd 2: caly 
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. Rome. 
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eaſy to connect with the ſecond, by ſubtracting 
2 753, the number bien es the da 
Rene. 1 4s | ; 


” 
. — — — = 9 . 2 
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oO CO EIRST EPOCH A: 
| THE FOUNDATION OF KOME. 


TH E KING 8. 
4 4 ſpec of two hundred and 2 four 3 years 
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| ROMULUS. | 
"Year of NJ oTvIrHSTANDING che greatneſs. at 
Romulus, which Rome arrived, the Romans were 


captain rab. infected with that contemptible vanity, the diſ- 
bers, the grace of other ancient nations, which made them 
founder of introduce ſomething wonderful into the hiſtory 
of their origin. They were deſirous to have it 
believed that they were the deſcendants of Eneas; 
that the god Mars was the father of Romulus, 
the founder of their city; and that he was mira- 
culouſly ſuckled by a ſhe wolf. Amidſt theſe 
abſurdities, we can trace Romulus at the head 
of a numerous banditti, the murderer of his 
brother, building huts in a part of the territory 
of the city of Alba, and with the aſſiſtance of 
about three thouſand men, laying the founda- 
tion of a ſtate which was afterwards to ſwallow 
up the moſt powerful kingdoms. We find 
him 6 the number. of his ee 
BAL 7 
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by offering an aſylum to thieves and robbers, 
and every kind of profligate who was willing to 
ſubmit to his power. The Sabines refuſed to 


a_ | 


let them have women for the purpoſe of popu- 


lation; he therefore inſtituted games that he 

might ſeduce them into his city, and by force 
of arms ſeized upon their daughters to have 
wives for his ſoldiers. If we trace back moſt 


- 


empires to their ſource, we ſhall find the ſame 


kind of robberies and violence. 
If Romulus had been nothing more than an 
enterprizing adventurer, undoubtedly the neigh- 


bouring people would have deſtroyed his city in N 


its infancy; but he had political views, and it 
was by eſtabliſhing good laws, as well as by tie 


power of his arms, that he accompliſhed his pur- 


poſe, From its origin, the government of 
Rome affords a ſubject worthy of the moſt ſeri- 
ous attention. Agreeable to the character and 
cuſtoms of all uncivilized people, it was a mixt 
monarchy, in which the choice of a king did 
not limit the freedom of the people. Romulus, 
when elected to that dignity, was convinced that 
the people would not remain in ſubjection, and 
that they muſt either have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, or that he himſelf muſt renounce it alto- 
gether; he therefore divided his colony into 
three tribes, and each tribe into ten curiæ. He 
then divided the lands into three unequal-por- 
tions; the firſt was for the ſupport of religion, 
the next for the wants of the ſtate, and the third 
for the citizens, to each of whom was given two 


Policy of 
Rom v ] us, 
and —_— 


crament, 


* 


Diviſion of 


the people 
into three 
tribes. 


zen of land. In the next Place, he eſta- 


»The Jugerum contained two roods, 18 poles, Ngo. 
"RON ſquare meaſure, A more chan hal 
Dd 3 bliſhed 


an acre, 
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The e.. bliſhed a ſenate, compoſed of a hundred perſons, 


gg whoſe duty it was, 'to ſee that the laws were ob- 
ſerved; 'to deliberate upon affairs of importance, 
and to report theſe deliberations to the comitia, 
or aſſemblies of the people, to whom the ſupreme 
power of deciding belonged; yet it was neceſſary 
| that their deciſions ſhould be approved by the 
The three ſenate. The command of the army, the con- 
| vocation of the comitia and ſenate, the judging 
of the moſt important cauſes, and the dignity of 
ſovereign pontiff, belonged to the king. 
Romulus Buy this mixing of three powers, Romulus knew 
ns, how to pleaſe the people, and at the ſame time to 
great ſhare gratify his own ambition. As the members were 
dien ef his own choice, he could eaſily command the 
hands. ſenate; and to keep the people in dependance, 
the military power, the religion, and the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice, were retained in his own hands; 
and though he gave up to them the chief powers 
of ſovereignty, the making laws, and chooſing 
magiſtrates, the determining peace or war, he ſo 
preſerved the means of directing their votes, 
that in fact he was entire maſter of every thing. 
Twelve Lictors were appointed as a guard to 
his perſon, which is an uſeful appendage of roy- 
Roman alty, to whom he afterwards added a military 
dan, corps, conſiſting of three hundred men, whoſe 
duty it was to fight either on foot or horſeback. 
This was the origin of the knights, at firſt called 
E | | | 2 
Patrons ans To prevent diſſenſions between the ſenate and 
dealer people, Romulus made a law, (at leaſt it has 
aftitution, been aſcribed, with many other things, to him) 
Vhich greatly contributed to the proſperity of 
Rame, Every Plebeian was allowed to chooſe 
| 8 „ one 


one of the ſenators as his patron; and their reci- 
procal duties united the patrons and the clients. 
The ſenator protected his clients, who in their 
turn ſupported him in caſes of neceſſity, and 
theſe ties of humanity inſpired the whole with a 
love of concord and moderation; ſo that, during 
the firſt troubles which were excited by the, © 
jealouſy of the different ranks after the eſtabliſh- 15 
ment of the republic, there was no ſhedding of 
blood. The union of the citizens is the beſt 
ſecurity for the happineſs of ſociety; but if the 
lower people are regarded in the eyes of the great 
as little better than nothing, the multitude will 
be either oppreſſed or rebellious. x aa” 
Uncivilized nations have but few laws, and parbaroue 
eyen thoſe few are tinctured with barbarity, of ls in fac. 
which I ſhall quote only two inſtances in the laws bands and 
of Romulus. The firſt, gave leave to huſbands father. 
to divorce their wives, and even to put them to 
death, not only for being guilty of great crimes; 
but for having drank wine: the women on the 
contrary were prohibited from withdrawing from 
their huſbands upon any pretence whatever. The 
ſecond, made fathers abſolute over their children; 
they might ſell them even to the third time, and 
at any age; what was {till more, they might 
put them to death; and provided they took the 
opinion of five neighbours, they might expoſe 
children who were born exceſſively deformed, 
nor did the law compel them to take care of 
their younger daughters. | | 
The principal objects which engaged the at: Two views. _ 
tention of Romulus, were to procure people and 1 int 
territories. He is looked upon by many, as the titories, «ad 
author of the Roman policy, which was always 1% 
=: 7 d 4 EN attentive 
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attentive either to form new alliances, or to gain 
| conqueſts, on purpoſe to improve and ſtrengthen | 
the ſtate. He chiefly attended to the carrying 
on war, either with a view of aggrandizing him- 
ſelf, or to employ the attention of his newly. 
ſubjects upon diſtant objects. 
The rt * | Italy, like ancient Greece, was at that time 


wars of the 


Romans not divided into a number of petty ſtates, compoſed 


deſerving of people, who in nothing reſembled one ano- 


particular 


deſcription. ther, but a ferocious courage. In the courſe of 


a long ſpace of time, Rome went to war with 
all of them in ſucceſſion. By reflecting upon 
their origin, it muſt be evident that neither the 
ſieges nor battles in which they were then en- 
- gaged, whatever might be the future conſe- 
quences, could deſerve thoſe pompous deſcrip- 
tions that have been handed down to us * 
ſome hiſtorians. 

Vearof It was againſt the Sabines that the proweſs of 

Romes- this new colony was | firſt employed. They 


Tatius king 
of the Sa- formed a · kind of confederate republic, that 


eee their united forces might appear formidable, 
Romulus. yet however {ome of their towns were obliged 
| to ſubmit; but one of their princes, Tatius king 
of Cure, penetrated even into Rome, and pro- 

bably would have deſtroyed it, if the Sabine 

women who had been carried off by the Romans, 

had not procured a peace to be concluded be- 

tween their huſbands and their parents. From 

that time, the two ſtates were united at the ex- 

pence of the power of Romulus, who was 

obliged to give Tatius an equal ſhare of the 
royalty, and to admit a hundred of the, princi- 

pal Sabines into the ſenate. His colleague be- 


ing aſſaſſinated about ſix * after the . 
2 SOHANG # he 
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he ſo managed matters that no ſucceſſor was 


appointed, CET, 
After a ſeries of victories which produced an 
increaſe of inhabitants by always admitting the 
vanquiſhed to be of their number, the king, de- 
pending upon the affection of his ſoldiers, and 
reckoning forty- ſeven thouſand ſubjects, gave 
himſelf up too much to his love of dominion, 
and wanted to govern without the help of the 


ſenate: the ſenators therefore conſpired againſt 


him, and cauſed him to be privately aſſaſſinated; 


but to | conceal the . deed, they gave out that 


: 
. 
- 
- 
o - 
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Romulus Ci 
aſſaſſinated - 
by the Se- 
nators, 


Romulus was carried up into heaven; and from 
that time, during an interregnum which conti- 


nued a year, they alternately exerciſed the royal 


authority; Romulus having reigned thirty- ſeven 


yeatho»c wile. 14% | 
„„ LE 


Tur people, tired with obeying ſo many 


kings, at laſt conſtrained the Senate to come to 
an election. That body being compoied equal- 
ly of Romans and Sabines, both parties con- 
tended for the ſovereignty; but to accommodate 


Vear of 
Rome 38. 
NumaPom- 
pilius cho- 


ſen king, 


matters, it was agreed that the Romans ſhould 


chooſe, and that their choice ſhould fall upon 


a Sabine. Numa Pompilius who lived a retired 
life in the country, and was by no means ſoli- 


citous of honours, appeared to them to be the 


man, either the moſt capable of governing, or 
the leaſt calculated to inſpire the people with a 


dread of his command. He was therefore cho- 


len, and unwillingly accepted a power which he 
much leſs valued than dedicating his time to 


the ſtudy of wiſdom. We cannot conceive from 


whence + 
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ener he could have derived this raſte for _ 

loſophy. 
wee. Numa was as great a lover of peace 2s Ro- 
d wobas had been of war. He imagined that it 
form the” was right to ſoften the manners of an intractable 
. people, who not being as yet corrupted, were 
„ in the beſt ſtate for receiving benefit from the 
| Reciprocal introduction of a good body of laws, When 
bu ac manners are formed by the — they in ſome 
| anger, degree tend to ſupport what gave them _ 
Pj -  - their reciprocal influence was the glory of S 
pO  _ . tag Rome likewiſe felt the benefit, and 
2 that'cauſechiefly, did ſhe become entitled to — 


| a . Fee 2 higheſt encomiums. 
| FOR He attaches Piety, and the art of governing; two qualities: 
5 religion. rarely to be met with in one perſon, were found 


1 


Allnited in Numa, both of them equally proving. 
WE: the rule of his conduct. He made it believed, 


| f 4 3 tthat he was inſpired, pretending that he had fre- 
3 quent conferences with the nymph Egeria: and 
3 by chis artifice, infuſed thoſe ſentiments of reli- 


OY of 232i into the minds of the people with which he 
nhRùʃlhlaaaiimſelf was affected. The new king made uſe of 
WS: religion, as the chief. inſtrument by which he 

WT. ſiubjected the inflexible character of the Romans 
3S to a ſenſe of their duty. He took care to have 
WE: a dread of the inviſible Being, who ſees: and 
5 puniſhes offences deeply engraven upon their 
Religions hearts. To render promiſes — he erected 
- Unflitutions. an altar to Honeſty; and that the boundaries of 
the people's poſſeſſions might be inviolable, he 

eſtabliſhed a feſtival in honour of the god Ter- t 


5 minus. He inſtituted religious ceremonies, be- 0 
2 _- cauſe at the foot of the altars the hearts of men 0 
rere united, and wirhout them, the divinity 0 


- . makes 
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aſter but dender impreſſion u 


jally, and this important office, being one of 


the main hinges of . rem belonged 0 


pon the minds 
of the vulgar. He divided the prieſts into ſe- 
veral claſſes, the chief of which was that of the 
pontiffs. The grand pontiff preſided univer- -- 


[According a the codeine of a modern au- The fir 


thor (Pelloutier's hiſtory of the Celtz), the Ro- 3 


mans were a mixture of Sabines, Latins, and — 


Tuſcans, all of whom were of Celtic origin, 

and therefore their firſt religion was probably! - 
Celtic; very different from what it became after- 
wards by the introduction of the Greek deities! 
into Rome, in oppoſition to a law of Romulus, 


which forbid the admiſſion of ſtrange _ — 


The Celteæ had no images, and according to 
Plutarch, the Romans had none till a hundred 


and fixty years after the foundation of the city. 


The Celtæ honoured fire, and applied to the art 


of augury; accordingly, in the time of Numa, 


we find the Romans attending to augury, and 


a temple erected to the goddeſs Veſta,” and veſ- Inftitution 
tals eſtabliſned for preſerving the ſacred” fire. . 


This inſtitution of virgins conſecrated to the 


religious ſervices is the more remarkable, as the 
obligation to preſerve their virginity, though 


not ſhut up in cloiſters, could not be violated, 


but at the riſk of their being butied alive. 


Theſe virgins were highly reſpected, and though”. w 


free to marry after thirty years ſervice in the 


temple, they commonly preferred the honour” 
of the prieſthood, Which muſt have either been 
owing to the conſtraint being f&#tened by habit, 

or to _ having by that time pailed the age of 


plea- 


* 


e enn reer 


meg or that they were attached to the altar 
from motives of ambition, or a love of Piety. 
There were never more than fix veſtals. | 
The Fecia- The eſtabliſhment of the Feciales, an order 
* of prieſts, whoſe duty it was to decide upon 
the juſtice of going to war, and to watch over 
the Faithful obſervance of treaties of peace, was 
a moſt uſeful inſtitution likewiſe aſcribed to Nu- 
War cloath- ma. They declared war, by calling heaven to 
A with es witneſs the injuſtice of their enemies, and pro- 
1 nouncing imprecations againſt Rome, if ſhe had 
been guilty of an act of injuſtice to the enemy; 
which was a moſt needful reſtraint upon the 
minds of a warhke ambitious people. Varro 
takes notice, that the Romans looked upon war 
with an eye of piety, and therefore never entered 
into it, but with the moſt calm deliberation and 
_ temper. But did not a ſecret thirſt of conqueſt 
make them colaur over numberleſs inſtances of / 
injuſtice? We ſhall fee them diſplay their ch 
racer in time, and reſting upon motives of re- 
ligion, or the pretence of it, look upon the 
whole world as a prey deſtined for them by 
heaven. The moſt religious men are eaſily ſe- 
duced by intereſt, which often makes religion 
the inſtrument of accompliſhing their en 5 
purpoſes.. 
Numa i- Numa likewiſe introduced agriculture; as a 
ſpires a love ſource, of virtue and happineſs to his people, 
agricul- 
ure, and for that purpoſe diſtributed among them the 
lands, of which a conqueſt had been made in 
the former reign. He erected villages, where 
the huſbandmen were employed in uſeful la- 
bours, and appointed- inſpectors to reward 1n- 
duſtry and puniſh idleneſs; it was 888 this * 
that 
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that agriculture. became ſuch a reſpectable em- 
ployment among the Romans. The firſt men 
of Rome found their greateſt pleaſure in rural 
purſuits, and the ſtate was never in a more glo- 
rious ſituation, than when they returned to the 
| Plong immediately after a triumph. N 
A national jealouſy between the Romans and Trades were 1 
Sabines left the ſeeds of variance in the city; nber tn. 
but it is ſaid that Numa found means for their — 
being deſtroyed. . The people being divided in- 
to bodies of different. profeflions, and into com- 
munities, which had each their diſtin& privi- 
leges, they forgot all difference of country, and 
from that time were only attached to their par- 
ticular claſs, with this advantage over the ſame 
arrangement in Egypt, that the claſſes were not 
ſeparated ſo as either to occaſion averſion, or to 
ſtifle riſing. genius. 
Numa likewiſe had the honour of introducing New cles. 
Fence for the public advantage. The year, in 
the time of Romulus, conſiſted only of .ten 
months; but he ſubſtituted the lunar year of 
twelve months, which by intercalations he brought 
near to the ſolar. This is what has been ad- 
vanced by hiſtorians, but I cannot conceive 
from, whence he derived ſo much knowledge 
amidſt an uncivilized people. The Athenians 
had ſcarcely any idea of. aſtronomy, but here we 
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e, find a Sabine aſtronomer. 1 
ne A very extraordinary law, which gave. have A law 

in to huſbands to lend their wives, after having nen 50 
re had children by them, was aſcribed to Numa. bands to 
a- It was a cuſtom in Sparta, perfectly conſiſtent ve. 
oh with the puriry of morals which ſubſiſted at . 
ns as; time, becauſe their ſole ; purpoſe was to 


procure 
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5 eee years. The wiſdom of his laws, and the 


: good citizens * the ſtate, . be. 
ng acquainted with thoſe ſublime ideas of mar- 
N tiage, which we have derived from religion. 
The death Numa died after a peaceable reign of forty- 


knowledge which he had of a Supreme Being, 
made him be looked upon as a- diſciple of Erbe 
goras, though that philoſopher did not 


>: A His books till the reign of the laſt Tarquin. In the year 
Feat f Rome ive hundred and ſeventy-two, ſome 


keg hooks of Numa were found in a cheſt, which 


dieset contained his religious ſentiments. Petillius the 


0 order of 


the ſenate. prætor having read them, declared to the ſenate 
that they were dangerous, becauſe they did not 
agree with the eſtabliſhed religion: upon = 
the ſenate ordered them to be burnt. 
poking this 10 be a fact, it is a proof that = | 
ſtition had changed the religion of the firſt Ro · 
mans, and was ane by the nobles from 
vieus of intereſt, 


TULLUS HOST Ius. 


2 4 Turrus Hosrmros was choſen to ſucceed 
Tus Numa, and began his reign with dividing a 
_ Hoſtiliw. part of the royal domain among thoſe who had 
no lands; and having thus gained the hearts of 
the he revived their military ardour, 
| _ which ſo long a peace could not extinguiſh, 
Alban war. The jealouſy of the Albans, who contended 
with Rome for pre-eminence, lighted up the 
flame of war, which they agreed to decide by a 
9 5 very extraordinary combat of three champions 
Horatii and named by each party. On the Roman ſide, 
Lerne. one of the Horatit having conquered three Cu- 
riatii, determined the ſuperiority in * 
3. | Eg, 1 


his country. The ſtory of his e killed . 
ſiſter, who We; ba death of one of the Cu 
riatii, her intended huſband, is well known. Co 
Tullus cauſed him to be tried by two com- 3 
miſſioners, and adviſed him to appeal to the i 
from their ſentence. Thus the people © oY 
were acknowledged to be the ultimate judges. a 
The manner in which Livy has deſcribed ON 4 
theſe events, and the fine ſpeeches he has em- s 


iticiſed. 
belliſhed them with, make the whole appear | ” 3 
rather a compoſition of fancy than a genuine 
hiſtory. That admirable writer, in handling the bp 


2 of antiquity, like the Greeks, gave 
ample ſcope to his imagination, and has been > 
too cloſely imitated both by Rollin, and other | 6 
modern authors. Is it reaſonable to expect, that 
orations com with fo much ſkill, were ro 
be found in the boſom of - barbarity-? Even 'the 7 
combat of the fix champions, is much to be 
— orny and ſeems to be COpeS from the Greek ©? 
8 
Suffetius, the Alban general, being bound; Alba de- 
guilty of treachery, was torn in pieces by order egg 
of Tullus. The city of Alba, Which was laid bend of 
to have laſted five hundied years, was 'torglly © 
deſtroyed in one hour, and the inhabitants wary 
planted to Rome, where the principal of! them 
were admitted into the ſenate; and the lands 
became part of the Roman territories. Tullus 
defeated all his neighbours who ventured to 
take up arms againft him, but during the ha- 
vock of a dreadful plague, he could not reſiſt | 
the attacks of ſuperitition, which is commonly. 3 
the effect of fear, Some authors ſeriouſſy re "0 
port, that Juphes {truck him W > 1 | 
while 5 
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while he was performing ſome magical rites ; 
bur it is ſuppoſed that he was aſſaſſinated. 


ANCUS MARTIUS. 


Yer of Ancus MazT1vs, the grandſon of Numa by 
eee "<a mother, received the crown from the united 
Martius, Voice of the ſenate and people. He ſhewed 
himſelf the worthy deſcendant of his grand- 

father, to whoſe eminent virtues he added the 

courage of Romulus. His firſt attention was 
directed to the care of religion and, agriculture, 

The Latins, conſidering him as a weak prince, 

treated him with contempt, and WAFS ſome 
hoſtilities which interrupted his pacific purſuits; 

he therefore ſent to demand ſatisfaction, which 

War de- being refuſed, war was declared againſt. them 
| againſt the by the ni came. of the people, and 
Latins. The by the following form, in which. the king is not 
by the Fe - mentioned. Becauſe of the injury done by the 
cialis. Latins to the people of Rome, the Roman people 
and 1 declare war againſt the Latins, and now We 

begin. At theſe words the Fecialis threw a jave- 

lin ſteeped in blood, into the territories of the 

enemy. Ancus acquired honour, and Rome 
advantage by this Wars and ſome aß Rich 
followed. 1 | 
Nothing does fo xk honour to a war- 

like prince, as, immediately after victory, en- 

gaging in purſuits which are of importance to 

uifu the good of the people. Independent of his 
_ works by exploits in arms, the works of Ancus were ſut- 
as. ficient to have rendered his name immortal. 
He added Mount Aventine and W Janicu- 

lum, which were formerly in the Tuſcan terri- 


tories, to the incloſure of the city, which * 
at 
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that time did not extend beyond Mount Pala- 
tine; and built a bridge over the Fiber, to pre- 
ſerve the communication between the city and 
the Janiculum. He likewiſe built the port of 


Oſtia, at the mouth of the river, and cauſed 


falt · pits to be dug upon the ſea- ſnore, diſtribut · 
ing a great part of the ſalt which was got from 
them, among the people. (Similar diſtribu- 
tions of corn, oil, &c. which were called con- 
giaria, afterwards became a common practice, 
and introduced abuſes, which we ſhall have oc. 
caſion to obſerve in another place.) He built 
a priſon, which licentiouſneſs, the natural con- 
ſequence” of an increaſe of inhabitants, made 
neceſſary. This prince died after a glorious 
reign of twenty-four years. : 


 TARQUIN THE ELDER. 


ai 


Port of 


Oſtia, ſalt. 


pits, dec. 


. Tarqvin, ſurnamed THz EL DER, the fifth Year of 


1 80 9 » * R % 
king of Rome, acquired the crown by means Taquin 


of canvaſſing among the people, which was a the Etder 


canvalles 


practice till his time totally unknown. He was for, and 
the ſon of a rich merchant of Corinth, was born obtains the 


at Tarquinii in Tuſcany, and ſettled in Rome, 


from an expectation that his being a foreigner, 


would be no obſtruction to his defire of obtain- 
ing honours; for which purpoſe he changed his 
name of Lucumo into that of Tarquinius, bor- 


rowed from the place of his nativity. Subſtan- 


tial merit, ſupported by wealth and ſkilful poli- 


cy, with the favour of Ancus, procured for him 
a place in the ſenate. Ancus when dying, ap- 
pointed him tutor to his two ſons, the eldeſt of 
whom was not as yet fifteen years old. Though 
the crown was not hereditary, yet reſpoct for 

. E e ; the 
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the laſt king might have determined the ſuffra- 
ges of the people in favour of his family; but 
Tarquin, without having the leaſt regard for his 
pupils, openly ſolicited for the ſovereignty, 
and gained ſuch influence over the minds of the 
people, that, either by perſuaſion, or ſome other 
means, they ordered him 10 take charge of pub- 
lic affairs, that is to ſay made him king. 

es Io increaſe his influence in the ſenate, as well 
number of às to reward his party; he created a hundred 
ſenators, new ſenators from the plebeian families (ꝓatres 
drs. minorum gentium). He till more gained the 
populace, by building a circus for public 

games, after the model of the Greeks. All 

people love ſhows, and we may be ſecure of 

pleaſing them, by contributing to their amuſe- 

ment. 

"a ym The Latins, the Tuſcans, and the Se, 
=_ in= Who always quarrelled with Rome, but did not 
Weide think of acting in conjunction, ſucceſſively felt 
ries, the effects of the valour of the new king, He 
knew how to improve his victories, by incor- 
porating the conquered people with the citizens 
of Rome, as had been the practice of his pre- 
Triuwphs deceſſors. He likewiſe inſtituted the pompous 
: ceremony of a triumph, which became a power- 
ful incentive to emulation, though to him it 

was only a means of procuring reſpect to his 

HE 

| Buildins Thoſe ideas of the grand. which are ſo cal- 
by Tarquin: culated to produce noble effects, had already 
ſprung up at Rome, and the works of Tarquin 

were prodigies of excellence in a barbarous age. 

He conſtructed ſuperb acqueducts and com mon 
* Piercing through rocks and hills for the 

Con- 
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convenience of the city. They who judge of 


the merit of works by their uſefulneſs, will va- 
lue the ſewers of Rome much more than the 
pompous edifices of Pericles. A waggon load- 


ed with hay could paſs under the vault ; and eight 


hundred years after they were conſtructed, Pliny 
takes notice of them as objects worthy of ad- 


miration. Tarquin likewiſe built temples, halls 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 85 l 
for the education of youth. He levelled the 
top of the Tarpeian rock, whereon was after- 
wards erected the Capitol. 


419 


Superſtition muſt have had an cn in- Fable ds 


fluence, even over intelligent minds, ſince Li- ,; 


vy, amidſt an account of events deſerving a 


place in hiſtory, introduces the ſtory of a flint 


being cut through with a razor by Accius Næ- 


vius the augur, to ſhew that his art was divine. 


Cicero, though himſelf an augur, laughs at this 
ridicutous tradition. Rollin obſerves, that St. 


Auguſtin was inclined to believe it ; but the vir- 


tuous Rollin might have added, that that was 
no reaſon to procure it credit, and that the 
power of a demon might have interpoſed. A 


ſtatue having been erected to Nævius, only 


ſerves to prove, that the people were deceived 
by ſome appearance of a prodigy, that they had 
given credit to a fable, and that ſome men in 
power had a purpoſe to ſerve by getting the 


memory of it preſerved. 


TING 


The art of foretelling future events by the The ſuper- 


flight of birds, or ſome ſuch circumſtances 


ſtitions of 
Tuſcany 


* 


which can have no connection with futurity, and Greece, 
that art of the Tuſcans, more ſenſeleſs than ju- by Tan 
dicial en, became one of the great ſprings dun. 
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of government at Rome, and one of the chains 
by which they led the people. Tarquin I. of 
Greek origin, and a Tuſcan by birth, probably 
introduced the Grecian and Tuſcan ſuperſtitions, 
becauſc he thought they might be uſeful to him 

in carrying on his ſchemes of government. The 


TH ſimple religion of Numa was greatly changed 
1 during this reign, when foreign deities were ad- 
mitted. _ F 
He is at. This monarch died at the age of fourſcore, 
** 7 


be done of having been aſſaſſinated by the ſons of Ancus 
Ancus Mar- Martius, who were provoked at ſeeing him 
aus. , Pave the way for his ſon-in-law Servius Tullius 
to the ſucceſſion ; but his death was artfully 
concealed by his wife Tanaquil, until ſhe had 
ſecured the crown to Servius. He was a Latin 
whoſe mother was brought captive to Rome, 
and was educated by the late king with paternal 


tenderneſs, . 
| SERVIUS TULLIUS. - 
Year of Servivs having aſſumed the power without 
Some 175- the conſent of either ſenate or people, whatever 
Tullius 


. merit he might have in other reſpects, it was im- 
foo of Poſſible for him to hope that he could reign in 
the throne, peace over a free people, if he did not by ſome 
the pcople, method ſupply the want of a legal claim to 
royalty. By paying the debts of the poor; 
dividing among them the lands which had been 
taken poſſeſſion of by ſome of the citizens; and 
leſſening the diſtance between the patricians and 
plebeians, he gained the people to his intereſt, 
which having accompliſhed, he publicly com- 
plained of a conſpiracy being formed againſt ws 
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life by the patricians®, and therefore deſired, 
as he was ready to relinquiſh the throne, that 
they would elect a new king. The people with- 
out heſitation determined in his favour. 


Following the example of Tarquin he erected New wars, 


_ temples to ſuperſtition, and gained new con- 
queſts from his neighbours. Theſe little repub- 
lics imagined, that the treaties into which they 
entered with one king, did not bind them to his 
ſucceſſor, and irritated by hatred and jealouſy 
commenced. hoſtilities. Thus new quarrels 
were perpetually produced, that ſerved to exer- 
ciſe the Roman courage, . and to increafe the 
power of the ſtate by new acquiſitions, either of 
people or territory. $4 


Though Servius was ambitious, he ſeemed to Seins at- 


dedicate himſelf entirely to the good of the pub- 


fome uſeful - 


lic. His reign produced ſome ſalutary changes innovativas, 


which . the ſtate very much wanted. The Ro- 
mans were of a different opinion from fome 
other nations, who imagined that they ought 
not to make any alterations in government, or 
to change eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ; accordingly, 
they were in a great meaſure indebted for their 
proſperity to innovations, which would have 
enraged the Egyptians, and ſome enthuſiaſtic 
philoſophers. One of the chief duties of good 
government, is to reform abuſes with prudence; 
and enough will be every where found to re- 
quire reformation. 

There were two of very great conſequence in 
Rome. The taxes were paid by the head, and 


| *® The ſenators were called Fathers (Patres), from 

whence the name of patrician was derived, by which the 

nobility of Rome were diſtinguiſhed, | 
E e 3 though 
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The equi! though there were no longer any remains of the 
and the Ancient equality of fortune; yet the taxes were 
 foperiority continued equal, to the advantage of the rich, 
mon people and the great oppreſſion of the poor... On the 
le den. other hand, from the rich having only their 
bes. ſingle vote in the public aſſemblies, where every 
thing was determined by the majority, the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate fell into the hands 
of the multitude, who were eaſily heated and 
miſled, and therefore apt to run into the exceſ- 
ſes of Athenian democracy: Servius undertook 
to extirpate this double ſource of diſorders, and 
ſucceeded, 


e The firſt ſtep which he took, was to ſhew 


13 the public aſſembly of the people, the great 
3 grievances derived from the common mode of 
3 re- impoſing the taxes, and the neceſſity of their 
fermation, : . 5 
| being laid on in proportion to the property of 
individuals. The people being flattered with 
the hopes of relief, gave him a power of ſettling 
ſuch a plan of reformation as he judged pro- 
per. This plan, which we are abour to ſee put 
in execution, has an intimate connection with 
hiſtory, _ | 1 be? 73 
Country and The inhabitants of the city were divided into 
ery tribe. four tribes, anſwering to the different quarters; 
and thoſe of the country into fifteen, to which 
numbers were afterwards added, fo as to make 
This at- them in all thirty-five. Each of them had their 
rangermen® curiæ, almoſt like our pariſhes, and the prieſt 
the cenſus. was Called the Curio, fo that by this method 
there was no difficulty in aſcertaining the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and at that time they could 
reckon fourſcore thouſand citizens able ta carry 
arms. A ſlrict command to give a faithful ac- 
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count of all property, procured every informa- 
tion that the king wanted, in order to nien 
his project. | 
The whole Roman people was next formed The peole 
into ſix claſſes, which were afterwards ſubdi- 6 gaffes, 
vided into centuries. The firſt claſs conſiſted _— 
of the rich, whoſe property amounted at leaſt cenuries, , 
to ten thooknd drachmæ, or a hundred thou- ** 
ſand afſes of braſs, by which the Romans 
reckoned at that time. It confiſted of ninety- 
eight centuries, among whom eighteen were 
knights provided with horſes at the public ex- 
pence. The money neceſſary for this purpoſe, 
was levied upon the widows, who till that time 
were free from. taxes. The next four claſſes 
were in proportion to their property, and made 
in all ninety- five centuries. The ſixth claſs was 
compoſed of the poor, which, though it was 
the moſt numerous, made but one century. 
Its members were called proletarii, becauſe 
their ſervices conſiſted in rearing children for 
the nation; and capite cenſi, becauſe, they only 
made up the number, paid no taxes, nor were 
obliged like the reſt to go to war. 
A very important effect was produced by 2 The firſt 
this new diviſion, for from this time the votes 83 
_ were taken by the centuries in the public aſſem- afemblies. | 
blies, and no longer ſingly; ſo that though the 1 
laſt claſs preſerved a right to vote, they in fact 
had no influence in the public deliberations: 
and the firſt, on the contrary, while they con- 
tinued unanimous, alone determined every thing. 
This was an advantage which the firſt claſs ob- | 
tained: by means of their money, and the men | 
which they provided for the ſervice of the 
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claſs exelud · 
ed from the 


The laſt 


Amy. 


| ſtate, each century being obliged to raiſe a cer- 


tain ſum, and a fixed number of men for the 
army. But, was it juſt to leave the public deli- 


berations entirely in the hands of the rich? 


The conſequences will enable us to judge. 
The young and the old were diſtinguiſhed in 

all the claſſes but the laſt. That is,” ſays 

the celebrated Rouſſeau of Geneva, * the po- 


ce pulace of which it was compoſed, were not 


* allowed the honour of bearing arms in the 


6 ſervice of their country; and to be entitled 


« to defend it, they muſt have been poſſeſſed 
« of a home; ſo that of the innumerable 


« crouds of beggars, that ſhine at preſent in 


* the armies of kings, there is perhaps ſcarce _ 


cc one who would not have been driven with 
& diſdain from a Roman cohort, at the time 


<« that ſoldiers were the ſupporters of liberty.” 
(Contr. ſocial. lib. 4.) Here, as well as in other 
places, our Genevan greatly exaggerates, but. 
there is no queſtion, that a man will be animat- 


ed with more courage in the defence of his 
own property, than when fighting for the pro- 


perty or pretenſions of another. Xenophon 


judiciouſly aſks, F property does not inſpire the 
peſſeſſor with courage? | i 


The cenſus Servius foreſeeing that the fortunes of men 


apdluſtrum. were expoſed to a thouſand accidents, and 


Isfirg became a meaſure of time, by which the 


that many of the people might thereby very 


ſoon be placed in wrong claſſes, paſſed a law, 


which made it neceſſary to renew the cenſus 


every fifth year, accompanied with a ceremony, 
which. procured it the name of luſtrum; and the 


Ro- 
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Romans reckoned in the ſame manner, as the 
Greeks did by olympiads. | 

The condition of the Roman ſlaves, could The hard | 
not fail to excite the compaſſion of 4 goo r nn 


the ſlaves 


prince, and Servius ſoftened its rigour like a r 


ſkilful politician, Notwithſtanding the barba- 

riſm of the times, he was ſenſible how terrible 

was that fituation which rendered ſlavery here- 
ditary, and made it impoſſible for humanity 

ever to recover its rights; and that reducing 

ſlaves to deſpair, naturally inſpired them with 

| hatred againſt their maſters, while it was eaſy 

to attach them to the ſtate, by giving them 

hopes of being one day admitted members. 
Affected by theſe reaſons, which the ſenate 8 


could with difficulty reliſn, he not only permit- 22 —4 
ted ſlaves to be made free, but likewiſe the che late. | 


freed-men to be incorporated as members of the 
ſtate, The. appellation of freed-men, which 
was continued to them, could not fail to recal 
humiliating ideas to their remembrance; but. 
{till it was a great happineſs to eſcape from 2 
ſervile condition, and the more fo, as the 
Romans ſcarcely treated their ſlaves better than 
if they had been beaſts of burden. They were 

admitted only into the four city tribes, which 
were the leaſt honourable of the whole. 

The higheſt encomiums are likewiſe due — 
Servius for another ſcheme, which he put in animoſty of 
execution. Though the Sabines and Latins vs 
had been united to the Roman government tins, 
both by force of arms and treaties, yet their 
animoſity againſt a people who had riſen upon 
their ruins could not be extinguiſhed. The 


king, on purpoſe to confirm the peace, of _ 
| 8 | 90 
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he carneſtly repreſented the great advantages, 
perſuaded them to build a temple in honour of 
Diana at Rome, - where they might every year 
ſacrifice in common; that they ſhould meet 


immediately after the ſacrifice to bring all diſ- 


putes to an amicable concluſion, and to con- 
ſult upon the beſt methods of preſerving friend- 


mip and harmony; after which a great market 


ſhould be opened, when every one might pur- 


chaſe ſuch commodities as he wanted. Here, 


religion, friendly conferences, and commercial 


Treaty in 
the Latin 
Languaze, 
and in 
Greek cha · 
racters. 


Aſſaſſina · 
tion of 
Servius 


advantages, united with the ſtate of the times, 
to make theſe ſtrangers ſo many Romans, by 
which they profited at leaſt as much as Rome. 


Though the terms of the treaty were in the La- 
tin language, yet they were engraven upon a 


pillar in Greek characters, and Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, who alleges that the Romans 
were of Greek origin, does not fail to adduce 
this as a proof; but would not ſuch authority 


ſerve to prove that the Goths, Franks, and 


Lombards were deſcended from Rome, as they 

all make uſe of the Roman characters? 
We are told, that while Servius was ſacri- 
ficing every thing for the good of the public, 
and propoſed to lay down his crown on purpoſe 
to eſtabliſh a republican government, he was 
taken from his ſubjects by a- moſt atrocious 
deed. His daughter Tullia, a monſter of cruel- 
ty and ambition, had been married to Tarquin 
the grandſon of the king of the ſame name, 
and both huſband and wife undertook to do- 
throne Servius, The conſpiracy ended with 
the murder of the king, whoſe execrable daugh- 
ter drove her Chariot over his dead body. _ | 
: 1X 
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fix kings of Rome, all deſerving the higheſt en- 
comiums, we ſee four dying violent deaths. 


TARQUIN THE PROUD. 
Ir was not to be expected but that Tarquin, Yearof 


ſtained with the blood of the late king, and Tardain the 
uſurping his throne without applying either to proud. His 
the ſenate or people, mult reign like a tyrant. ? , 
The laws were forced to give way to violence 

and injuſtice, but like a ſkilful tyrant, he ne- 

glected no means which could be employed to 
confirm and extend his power. Oppreſſion could 

not fail to make him deteſted by the citizens, he 

therefore endeavoured to find his ſecurity in the 

army, and gained a part of the ſoldiers by gentle- 

neſs and acts of kindneſs. A numerous guard 

of foreigners watched for the ſecurity of his per- | 
ſon, while informations and ſevere puniſhments 

ſpread univerſal terror, at a time when the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, ſuſpended by edicts, left 

no reſource againſt the progreſs of tyranny. 

The following celebrated anecdote may ſerve How here- 
to give an idea of the policy of Tarquin. A num- Ga 
ber of the Patricians having taken ſhelter in Gabii, 

| a city of the Latins, they ſtirred up the inhabi- 

tants to riſe in rebellion againſt him. His ſon 

Sextus, whoſe proceedings he directed, upon 

ſome feigned quarrel, pretended to betray him, 

and for that purpoſe retired to Gabii, where he 

played his part ſo well, that he obtained the 

command of their army, and then ſent to his 

father for his inſtructions. Tarquin being un- 

willing to explain himſelf either by word of 

mouth, or by writing, conducted the meſſenger 

into the garden, where he cut off the heads of 
the 
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the talleſt poppies, and then allowed him to de- 
part without any other anſwer. Sextus conceiv- 
ed the meaning of the ænigma, and putting to 
death the principal inhabitants, delivered up the 
; city to his father. | "A : 
His vito- The tyrant added valour to his cruelty, and 
his mower, OvVercame all his enemies. The fenate were 
wWuithout power, and the deſponding people bore 
the yoke without daring to complain; ſo that 
Rome ſeemed to be reduced to that ſtate of 
languor and oppreſſion where the ſlavery of na- 

tions uſually begins, * 
The books A political fraud (for it is ſcarce poſſible to 
ofthe5yb1s form any other idea of it) ſet ſuperſtition to work 
keep the on purpoſe to make the people ſtill more trac- 
Aeon, table. Hiſtorians tell us, that an unknown 
_ woman preſented nine volumes to the king, for 
which ſhe aſked a conſiderable price; that the 
king being unwilling to pay ſo much, ſhe burnt 
three, and returning, aſked the ſame ſum for 
the other fix, which being again retuied, ſhe 
burnt three more, and then repeated the ſame 
demand; it was now found that the remaining 
books were the oracles of the Cumean Sybil, 
which being purchaſed by Tarquin, the woman 
inſtantly diſappeared. Theſe books were care- 
fully preſerved, and while they were in the 
poſſeſſion of the prince, and afterwards of the 
ſenate, became the infallible interpreters of the - 
will of the gods: from them, anſwers were ob- 
tained for every occaſion, and ſuch oracles as the 
prevailing power choſe to dictate. With ſuch 
a machine there 1s no difficulty in domineering 

over a ſuperſtitious peeple. 

1g a About 
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About this time, the ſcheme of the firſt Tar- The Capital 


quin to build the Capitol was completed, which built. 


A fable 


gave an opportunity of deviſing another fable of which was 
no leſs importance. While the people were 97 © 


" raiſe the 


digging the earth for the foundation of the courage of f 


temple of Jupiter, it is ſaid that they found a en. 
human head as freſh as if it had been but newly | 


cut off. The augurs being conſulted upon this 


prodigy, declared that Rome would become the 
capital of all Italy, and from thence the Tar- 
penn. 00k derived the name of Capitol. Simi- 
ar fictions ſtruck the minds of the people, and 
eating their ſouls, inſpired them with a kind of 
enthuſiaſm to which the Romans were in ſame 
degree indebted - for their ſucceſs. Convinced 
in their minds, that the gods had deftined them 
to empire, they flew to combat as if to certain 


o:. 5 . 
In the mean time, Tarquin reaped the fruits Lucretia'vie - 


of his policy, and the chimeras with which he the don f 

amuſed the people, completed what he had be- Tarquin. 

gun with violence. He reigned abſolute, and pro- 

bably would have preſerved his uſurped authori- 

ty, if the horrid outrage of his ſon Sextus againſt 

the chaſte Lucretia, had not provoked the keen- 

eſt indignation. Junius, ſurnamed Brutus, whoſe Brutus cau- 

father had fallen a victim to the tyrant, and who e ee 

preſerved himſelf, by pretending to be an idiot, feribes, 

ſeized the preſent occaſion of being avenged, and 

of breaking the chains of his country. He rouſed 

the courage of the ſenators by his eloquence, 

and at the name of liberty, with the ſight 

the dead body of Lucretia, who had ſtabhed 

herſelf, the people were. waked from their le- 

thargy, Tarquin was beſieging Atdea, and 
ng 5 Was 
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vas condemned with all his / poſterity, to per- 
petual baniſnment; whoever ſhould attempt to 

reſtore him, was devoted to the infernal gods, 

and monarchical government being totally pro- 
ſcribed, the republican was ſubſtituted in its 
place. This great revolution was not brought 
about by the tyranny of Tarquin, but by the 
offence of his ſon, and the violated Lucretia 
rendered that power deteſtable, of which they 
had ſeen only the abuſe. About the ſame time 
Athens had ſhaken off the yoke of the Piſiſtra- 
ride. There is a very extraordinary reſem- 
blance between the cauſes. and circumſtances 
of theſe two revolutions. 


| Romemuch Rome had been governed by ſeven kings, 


during a ſpace of two hundred and forty-four 
years, in which time they laid the foundation of 
her grandeur, being all able princes, without 
even excepting the laſt, who, though he may 
be reproached with acts of cruelty and injuſtice, 
muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed both genius 
and talents. Monteſquieu ſays, with regard 
to him; Wo to the reputation of every 
* prince who is oppreſſed by a ruling party!” 
It is not improbable that if the crown had con- 
tinued in the family of Tarquin, his memory 
would not only have been leſs blaſted, but cele- 
brated in the Roman annals. The hiſtorians 
are accuſed of having exaggerated their accounts 
of his tyranny. WO ns: 
It has been aſked how ſeven elective kings, 
four of whom were aſſaſſinated and one dethron- 
ed, could include no leſs than a ſpace of two 
hundred and forty-four years in the hiſtory of 
Rome, while hereditary kingdoms afford eue 
be ; ON inſtance 
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inſtance of the length of ſeven reigns. It has 
alſo been aſked by what prodigy all theſe kings 
came to diſplay ſuch eminent abilities, which is 


likewiſe equally without example, and from 


thence proofs againſt the truth of their hiſtory : 


are drawn. The difficulty is undoubtedly very 
great, but I ſhall neither attempt to advance 
probabilities nor conjectures. In theſe early 


times, dates and ſome particulars may be un- 


true, but I imagine I have mentioned things 
which are really uſeful; 


4 


en. — 


SECOND EPOCHA 
CONSULS INSTEAD' OF KINGS: 
The PzoeLE oppreſſed by the Snare. 8 


From the year of Rome two hundred and forty-five, 
8 | to two hundred and fixty. 


HE Romans aſſembled by tribes and Ver ef 
curiæ had paſſed an irrevocable decree Nome 245» 

againſt royalty, which may be truly reckoned a ſubftituted 

deed of the people, for in this kind of public desde 

aſſembly riches had no influence where the vote kings. 

of every individual was equal; but when the 

government of the republic became the ſubject 

of their attention, the Patricians, who were 

never negligent of what concerned their own 

intereſt, preferred the comitia by centuries, 

where the firſt claſs carried every thing againſt 

all the reſt. Two magiſtrates. were annually 

| 8 choſen 
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1 from their body, who exerciſcd.the royal 
authority, under the modeft appellatian. of con- 
fuls. - Brutus, who was author of the co conſpira- 
cp, and Collatinus the huſband of Lucretia, were 
The name firſt elected to the conſulſhip. There Was cer- 
 ofkingunit- rainly ſomething facred attendant-on the name 
prieſthood, of king, fince it was not entirely aboliſhed, for 
they 5 — a new prieſthood to which that 
title was attached, but — Rex eee 
3 intermeddle in civil matters. 1 
Fnthufafm A ſudden tranſition from tyranny to . 
. is of all things the moſt likely to inſpire the 
muminds of the people with courage, and to pro- 
dauce uncommon actions, even though that liber- 
ty be leſs real than apparent; they are not then 
to be deterred by ideas of danger or difficulties, 
and every thing is ſacrificed to preſerve them in 
a ſtate which they imagine leaves the power in 
their own hands; the whole body become enli- 
vened by the ardent zeal of a few, and ſeem to 
be ſolely animated with a love of the public 
| good; of which Rome affords numerous ex- 
amples ſufficiently known. 
Brutus con- Tarquin having been forſaken by his army, 
. fled for refuge to Tarquinii. The Tuſcans ſent 
deb. an embaſſy on pretence of demanding the reſti- 
tution of his property, when ſome young Ro- 
mans were Sause by theſe dangerous ambaſſa - 
dors, and formed a conſpiracy in favour of the 
— either from a perſuaſion that he was un- 
juſtly perſecuted, or from a deſire of getting 
into his good graces; but the plot having been 
_ diſcovered by a ſlave, and the two ſons of Bru- 
tus found among the guilty, ſentence of death 


was pronounced —_ them by their 55 
who 
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- who cauſed them to be put to death in his pre- 
ſence. A moſt dreadful example! but whar he 
thought abſolutely neceffary to deſtroy the evil 
to the root. The property of Tarquin was 

iven up to the people, and the Tuſcan ambaſ- 
Lots who had violated the laws of nations were 
diſmiſſed. This inſtance of moderation does 
the more honour to the Romans, as it ſerves to 
make the enemies of their liberry appear more 
deteſtable, | 
Collatinus fell under ſuſpicion, only beagle Collatinus 
he was leſs ſevere againſt the conſpirators than 8 
Brutus, and he would have been baniſhed if he tip and 
had not followed the advice of his colleague, 5 
and abdicated the conſulſhip. Brutus was kill field, 
ed in the field fighting againſt Aruns the ſon of 
Tarquin : they wounded one another mortally, 
and liberty was confirmed to the people by the 
blood of its principal author. A funeral oration 
was pronounced upon Brutus, and the women 
of Rome wore mourning for him a whole year. | 
The ſpirit of liberty is ſo prone to be ſuſpici- ConduRt of 
ous that the new conſul, Valerius Poplicola, a 8 
very popular man, was ſuſpected of aiming at beo. 
tyranny, becauſe he built a houſe upon a piece 

of ground which overlooked the Forum. He 

demoliſhed it, to recover the confidence of the 

people; cauſed the axes to be taken from the 

faſees of the Lictors; and ordered that they 

ſhould be lowered before the aſſemblies of the 


. people: he made it lawful to kill any one who 

F endeavoured to ſet himſelf up as king; and gave 

1 leave to appeal to the people, even from the ſen- 

- tence of the conſuls ; to conclude, he truſted the 

n care of the public treaſure to two ſenators, 25 


Vor. 1 | F e elected 


Foratius 


elected by the people. Theſe proceedings oc- 
caſioned his being four times choſen conſul; hut 
the ſenate, too jealous of power, were qaturally 
difatisfied ; however, the aſſiſtance of the people 
...-.,: was neceſlary.to oppoſe theenemy.. 
bee Porſenna, the moſt powerful king of Tulcan) 
11 


n eſpouſed the cauſe of Tarquin, and ſudden 
appeared at the gates of Rome, The ſenate had 
been provident in laying in the neceſſary. ſtore 
of proviſions, and relieving from taxes the poo 
citizens whom diſcontent might have ſtirred up 


to. revolt. They declared that their bringing 
Actions of childr en to the ſtate was ſufficient. | In the x dean 


Codles and time the city probably would have been obliged 

Muciu to ſurrender, if it had not been for an inère- 
dible action of Horatius Cocles, who alone de- 

fended the bridge over the Tiber, while: the 

people were employed in breaking it down; from 

dhat time the ſiege was converted into a blockade, 
and there was great reaſon to be apprehenſive ol 

a famine, _ If we may credit Livy, for the ſilence 

of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus upon the 2 

makes it much to be doubted,, Mucius Scæ - 
vola, an intrepid young man, who believed 

every thing to be lawful which could be done 
for the preſervation, of his country, penetrated 

not only into the camp, but even into the tent 

ol the Tuſcan king, with a deſign of aſſaſſinat- 

ing him, though at the expence of his own life; 

but from a miſtake, failed in the attempt: yet he 
boldly declared to Porſenna that the ſame reſo- 

lution had been entered into by a number of his 

fellow· citizens. It is the Roman character, ſaid 

he, to alt and ſuffer like beroes. Was it heroic 

to. turn murderer? It is ſtrange to ſee the Re- 
3 5 man 
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man Riſtorians celebrating an action which the 
Taws' of all nations join to condemn. Fanati- 


ONS 
"op. 


23 iſm alone can render ſacred what is ſnocking to 1 
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Porſenna ſhewed himſelf more generous. by Poren 
diſmiſſing the aſſaſſin. e then made peace with — 
the Romans. I ſhall paſs over the ſtory of Cle- the R- 
tia and her young companions: unnoticed, who Sieh. 
were given as hoſtages, and who were ſaid to 

Have ſum back acroſs the Tiber, under a ſhower 

of arrows. Marvellous ſtories may amuſe chil- 

dren, bur can only make men of 'reflexion di. 
truſt ancient traditions. Horatius Cocles, Mu- 
cids Scævola, and Clelia are ſaid to have been 
loaded with honours and rewards; there is no 
doubt that Rome formed the minds of her 
citizens to heroiſm by honouring valour. By 
the death of Valerius Poplicola, who died poor, Death of 
after having been four times elected conſul, 9c, 
Rome loſt a model of true patriotiſm. His fu- 
neral was celebrated at the public expence, and 
the ladies of Rome wearing mourning for him 
2 year, as had been done for Brutus, was a re- 
narkable proof of his being regretted by his , 
In the mean time, the intrigues of Tarquin The pet 
continued, thirty cities of Latium having united e Pte 
in His favour; and even Rome was not without ans. - 
che ſeeds of rebellion in her own boſom. The 
Patricians, no longer the fathers of the people, = 
ſought only to domineer over them as their maſ- 

ters, and every day the inequality of fortune in- 

creaſed, which could not fail to ſow the ſeeds of 

diffenfion, None were to be ſeen but who were 

either rich or poor. Though their wealth was 

28 Ff 2 | but 
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but moderate in a ſmall republic, without any 
advantages derived from commerce, yet their 

riches were immenſe when compared with the 
indigent ſtate of the people, who in fact had 

Cruelty of nothing. Theſe wretched people having no 
reatacs. lands, or almoſt none, unacquainted with in- 
duſtry, and knowing nothing but how to meet 
death bravely in the field, lived upon what they 

could borrow, at an uſurious intereſt of twelve 

ger cent. Atter having accumulated debts u pon 

debts, they found themſelves expoſed to the 
ſeverities of mercileſs creditors, who put them 

— N in priſon, or reduced them to ſlavery. , Over- 
. whelmed with oppreſſion, the people declared 
that they would no longer be enrolled for the wars, 

unleſs the debts. were cancelled ; and ſome, of 

them even threatened to leave the city. What 
good do we derive from a country, ſaid they, 
that leaves us nothing but an obligation to ſpill 
e our blood in her ſervice ? Shall we not live as 
<« well elſewhere; at leaſt we ſhall be free from 
or % Rn ORE ELL 
udp , Theſe murmurs having alarmed the ſenate, 
belche debts they found it. was necellary to deliberate on an 
but Avpius affair which was become ſo ſerious. Valerius, 
O roſed i. the brother of Poplicola, propoſed the abolition 
ol debts as a ſtep which both prudence and hu- 
manity required, and the motion was approved 
buy the moſt moderate and the pooreſt of the 
ſenators z but Appius Claudius, a rich Sabine, 

who was newly ſettled in Rome, haughty, ſe- 

vere, and inflexible, maintained that the public 
faith, which was the foundation upon which 
ſociety retted, would be ruined by aboliſhing 
the debcs; that even the people, would become 
, nl YE) Tons ſufferers 
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ſufferers by i it, as every one would refuſe them 


money in the day of want; that they might ſhew 
indulgence to thoſe debtors. who had not merit- 


ed their misfortunes by improper conduct; but 


that the reſt being a diſgrace to Rome, they 
ought not to regret the loſs of them if they 


thought fit to leave the city; beſides, by ſoften- 
ing matters, they only encouraged ſedition, 


whereas, by making one or two examples, they 
would quell the mutinous. Theſe ſpecious rea- 
ſons by no means ſuited the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, for the evil was too general, and they 
muſt have been ruined by driving the people, 
who were the real ſtrength of the 1 to 
deſpair. EDS 5 
In ſuch a criſis, the ſenate ought not to truſt 
to lenitives of doubtful efficacy. They put o 
the deciſion till the war ſhould be at an end, 


The — 


refuſe to 
take arms, 


and in the mean time ſuſpended all claims of cre- 


ditors ; but the enemy were advancing, and the 
mutineers became more and more enraged. Ex- 
cept the richeſt of the Plebeians, and thoſe 
clients, who, from particular reaſons, were at- 
tached to the nobles, the whole refuſed to take 
* . e till their demands were granted; upon 

ich a ſcheme was contrived to deceive the 


people. To put an end to diſputes, it was pro- They are 


deceived by a 
poled to create a new magiſtrate, called a Dic- aiQatorſhip 


tator, who ſhould be inveſted with abſolute au- pony pro- 


thority on thoſe conjunctures where the common 
laws were inſufficient; and leſt his power ſhould 
degenerate into tyranny, he was to continue but 
ſix months in office. 
The people looking forward, and eaſily de- 


Year of 
ome 255. 


GN, in matters which depend upon futurity, creaion of 
FFI readily e. 
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readily approved Sethe exprdient 3 the power of | 
nominating the dictator was reſerved to one of 
the conſuls, but the nomination was to be con- 
firmed. by-the people. Far from being deſirous 
ſuch an important charge, the two conſuls, 
--Glelius and Lartius, generouſly contended, who 
mould name his colleague; till Lartius ſub- 
mitted, and was choſen dictator. It is one of 
the moſt extraordinary phenomena of hiſtory, 
and highly worthy of our admiration, to obſerve 
that the dictatorſnip which gave the right of life 
and death, and the moſt deſpotic power, fre- 
quently proyed the preſervation of Rome; that 
it was never abuſed by the ambition of any one 
who held the office; and the intention being ac- 
compliſhed, it was often relinquiſhed before the 
_ tix months were expired. Sylla was the firſt 
be uſurped it, ſo great was the influence of 
the laws upon the minds of the Romans. 
Lartius immediately appointed a general of 
the horſe (magiſter eguitum), Who was to con- 
tinue in office as long as himſelf; a cuſtom ob- 
ſerved ever after. Then with a retinue ot twen- 
ty-four Lictors, who carried the faſces furniſned 
with axes, he ſhewed that he was reſolved to 
_ Pork rebellion and every offence with ſeverity, 
As there was no appeal from his ſentence, the 
mutineers trembled, and found the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting. The citizens were then numbered, 
and found to exceed a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſands avaneshe 486 of Haben. The __ 
raiſe 


eee i e animes: mentioned by hiſtorians 


js to be credited. The eighth time of taking the numbers, 


| winch was in the year of Rome 279, there were only one 


hundred 


es as he pleaſed, and the Latins WhO 
were then threatening Rome, K a ſuſpen- 
fon” of hoſtilities, upon whic he date a 
truce, and immediately reſigned the didtatorſhip. _ 

As ſoon as the truce was expired, the Latins Battle of 
again took up arms, and it ſeemed neceſfary to ofen . 
elect a ſecond dictator. Poſthumius being cured the 
bob, marched to dppoſe the enemy, whoſe erase 
army amounted to forty-three thouſand men; 
white he had twenty-five thouſand ; but his 
troops being to engage the ſons of Tarquin, 
they were fired with all the ardour which a ha- 
tred of tyranny could inſpire. The bloody 
battle of Regillus, in which Titus and Seen 
the ſons of the tyrant, were killed, Geben 
the fate of the republic, ſcarcely ten thouſand 
of the Latins having eſcaped from the field. 
They ſued to the Romans for Peace, and were 3 ſub- 
eden ſubjected. Aued. 

Tarquin, worn out with age and mniaforradbs; Death of” 
died at Cumæ in Campania. The liberty of Tuduas. 
Rome was the produce of his deſpotiſm, and © 
he found that even the moſt fortunate ambition 
may lead to deſtruction: yet notwithſtanding 
the experience of all ages, theſe one ſeldom 

occur to the ambitious. ; 

- While the patricians continued in dread, left The 2000 
the people ſhould: recal Tarquin, they behaved we r- 
to them with ſome” degree 0 caution, bur they ** 


Wag and three thouſand a The ninth, in 288, 
makes them a hundred and eighty thouſand two nun- 
dred and fifteen. Wars and diſeaſes might greatly leſſen 
the number in a few years, but how ſhall we account- for 155 
n being ſo greatly een in ſo few l 1754; 80 > 
na nol eee, 
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were no ſooner delivered from this apprehenſion; 
than they redoubled their, former oppreſſions; 
and put in execution, more rigorouſiy than ever, 
that deteſtable law, which gave them the 
power of loading inſolvent debtors with chains, 
or even, ſelling them; ſo that the whole city 
bob foon, filled with oppreſſions and murmur- 
An old man, Who had eſcaped out of 
— preſented. himſelf; an emaciated ghaſtly 
TpeRacle before the people; he expoſed to them 
_ the ſcars of the wounds which, he had received 
in fighting for his country, and the marks of 
recent ſtripes, with which he had been torn, by 
a mercileſs. creditor; he gave an account of his 
misfortunes occaſioned by accident, and the 


avatice of another perſon. The people kindled 


into fury, and the ſenate immediately aſſembled, 
when Appius Claudius adhered to his former 
opinion, and adviſed the ſenate to make no 


conceſſion, but to puniſh, 


Prudent 
Tonduct of 
the Conſul 
Servilius to 
calm the 


dn 


This advice was the more e e as hs 
Volſci having violated a treaty of peace, had 
juſt declared war againſt them, and accounts of 
their advancing with a numerous army imme- 
diately followed. The plebeians did not in the 
leaſt attempt to diſſemble their ſatisfaction, and 
openly declared that the patricians might go 
and fight their battles themſelves, ſince they 


only reaped the advantages of victory; but We 


Conſul Servilius, by Big mild fa Ren his 
promiſes, and ſuſpending the claims of the cre- 
ditors for the reſent, ſo ſatisfied the people, 
that love of their country reviving with their 
hopes, the minds of theſe brave citizens were: 
J and the debtors contended who . 

| [> 


be firſt inrolled. Servilius defeated the Volſci, 
and divided the plunder among his troops; 

but his colleague Appius, reproaching him 

with his deſire of popularity, perſuaded the ſe- 
nate to refuſe him the honour of a triumph. 

Servilius provoked at this affront, aſſembled the The ſenate 5 
zeople in the Campus Martius, and complain- —— „ 
ing of the injuſtice of the ſenate, decreed à be decreed. ... 
triumph to himſelf,” and marched in the moſt'g; > 
pompous manner to the Capitol, followed by his 

army, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the 

Ic is ſurpriſing that the ſenate, ſo highly ex- bein- 

tolled for their prudence and wiſdom, ſhould ef the fo. 

perliſt in ſchemes of ſeverity, as if the dreadful ante brings 

condition of many of the plebeians, had not re:. 

quired immediate relief, had it been practicable ' 

to keep a warlike people, upon whom they de- 

pended for their defence, perpetually oppreſſed. 

Ariſtocracy is of all governments the moſt oo: 
preſſive; the ſenators wiſhed to have it eſta. 
bliſnhed, yet their conduct was ſuch as to make it | 
completely odious. The people fruitleſsly foli- © ++ | 
cited the performance of the promiſes made by 

Servihus, but the inexorable Appius was deaf 
to their complaints; they gathered together in 
crowds beſet the tribunals; inſulted the ſena- 
tors, and refuſed to be inrolled againſt the Sa- 
bines, who taking advantage of theſe diſturb- 
ances, ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion. ET 

Appius perſiſted in the ſenate to maintain, The 4ifa- 
that they ought to check the licentiouſneſs of unte in 
the people by ſeverity ; that the appeal from the vaio to 
ſentence of the conſuls was a ſource of ſedition, ene. 
and to remedy it, it was neceſſary to chuſe a 

| | 5 dictator, 
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+» +>" diftator,, whoſe abſolute power ſhould! ſuppreſs 
eber ban FRE ſpirit of rebellion.” He had ſufficient in- 

_ + © Anence to prevail, and Valerius was choſen 
dictator, Wh was happily a man of prudence 
and moderation. He perſuaded the plebeians 
by his promiſes to join in the common cauſe, 
and having reduced the Sabines, inſiſted upon 

the extinction of the debts; but the young ſena: - 
tors were obſtinate in their refuſal, and inlolent⸗ 

ly accuſed him of having betrayed the intereſt 
of his own rank in favour of the populace, 
Fired with indignation, he aſſembled the peo- 
ple, gave them an account of the ill inten- 
tions of the ſenate, and laid down his office of 
dictator. r | its n nls 

The folder: The greater reſpect and gratitude which the 
kept daa people ſhewed to Valerius, the more violent 
nation by was their reſentment againſt the whole body of 
means of patricians; and ſedition was ready to break 
1 h. The conſuls who had each of them theit 
army ſtill on foot, depending upon the influence 

of the oath, which the religion of the Romans 
rendered inviolably ſacred, ordered the ſoldiers, 

on pretence of a new war, to follow them. 

All the ſoldiers at the time of being inrolled, 

took an oath that they would obey their gene- 
frl—als, and till the time of their being diſmiſſed, 
lit kept them ſubject to military ſervices. It 
was then neceſſary for them to leave Rome, 

and the moſt violent of them thought of killing 

the conſuls, as a means of abſolving them from 

their oath, for the paſſions will go every length 

in hoodwinking the conſcience; but it was re- 
preſented to them, that 'a' ſacred engagement 

could not be diſſolved by the commiſſion of a 

SIT | crime; 
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crime; however, they contrived to elude the They clude 


law by another frivolous evaſion, which was to 


ſteal away the colours and retire with them 2 


for the ſoldiers had likewiſe ſworn not to aban- 


the oath, , 
and retire 
to the ſacred 


Mount, 


don their colours. By betraying the conſuls to 


follow. them, they thought they faithfully ad- 
hered to the oath; and appointing officers for 
themſelves, they went and encamped upon the 


facred Mount, beyond the Anio, about three 


miles diſtant from Rome. 6 5 


This unexpected deſertion made the ſenate 


ſenſible of the injury they did themſelves by 


their unjuſt ſeverity. The people ran in crowds 


to the ſacred Mount, and the guards who were 
placed at the gates, could not oppoſe them. 
The deputies who. were ſent out to treat with 


Deſertion of 
the people, 


the mutineers, brought back for anſwer, that 


after promiſes had been ſo frequently violated, 
it was impoſſible to depend upon the ſenate: 
that fince the patricians wanted to domineer 


in Rome, they might continue maſters -of the 


city, but that the poor citizens would be free, 


and ſhould eſteem that place to be their country 


where they could enjoy liberty, What was 
moſt ſurpriſing, was to fee the order and diſ- 
cipline which prevailed in their camp; there was 


no tumult nor act of violence; they came down Their an- 
from the mountain in ſearch of proviſions, and ait wo- 


contenting themſelves with what was barely ne- 
ceſſary, returned quietly to their poſts, Never 
was an army ſeen under the conſuls more worthy 
of the name; nor was there ever an inſurrection, 
where the people with arms in their hands, and 
driven to deſpair, ſignalized themſelves by ſuch 
aſtoniſhing moderation, | = 

| | Even 
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Deputation 
of the ſe- 
mate to the 


baue. 


Even this moderation was diſtreſſing to the 
ſenate, for it ſhewed that their ſchemes were 


well concerted, and that they had a formi- 


dable power ready to fall upon the city, ſo 
that an univerſal conſternation took place. No 


one durſt venture to canvaſs for the conſulſhip, 
and two' ſenators were compelled to accept it. 


They took the affair of the debts into conſi- 


deration, and appointed ten deputies to confer 


with the people, allowing them full power to 
agree to any terms that were judged advanta- 
geous for the republic. Appius and the young 
ſenators in vain attempted to over- rule this 
meaſure; their violent counſels had already pro- 


duced too fatal conſequences, again to extin- 


guiſh the ſentiments of humanity. Things were 


- come to ſuch a pals, that unleſs great conceſſions 
pere made to the people, it was impoſſible to 


reſtore peace and good order. Thus we ſee 
the abuſe of power bring about the Kh in 
ny revolutions. : 
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From aha Tear of Rome _ hundred ap fy, f is 
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Frm the Wenden of. 7 ribunes if: tbe People, to 

the baniſoment of Coriolanus. 


_ 


Tant men deſerving the . Te Year of 


people, Were ſent at the head of the depu- ne — 
tation from the ſenate; Lartius and Valerius, des of the 


who had both held the office- of dictator, and Cnzte well 


Menenius Agrippa who was of conſular dignity, the people: 


and author of the prudent meaſures now adopt- 
ed. Notwithſtanding their diſguſt, the people 
ſincerely loved their country, and received the 
deputies with every expreſſion of joy-and ſatiſ- 
faction. They would have been very tractable, 
if it had not been for two of the ringleaders, 
whoſe fiery tempers kept up the diſſention. 
Upon this occaſion, Menenius is ſaid to have Fable of 
made uſe of the fable of the belly and the mem- and b. 
bers with ſucceſs. The members rebelled againſt member, 
the belly, which they accuſed of profiting by 
their labour, without doing any thing in return 
for them, but were undeceived by woeful ex- 
pericnce ; z they refuſed their ſervice, and ſunk 

into 
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imm a mortat languor. This he alleged 5 be a 


jiEture of the people who were too much pre- 


judiced againſt the ſenate. Reflecting minds 
might ſee the juſtice of the apologue, but other 
moetives were neeeſfary to affect the - multitudey 
and certainly Menenius made a deeper impreſ- 


ſion upon them by declaring tllat the ebts 
would be cancelled by the ſenate. 

This was all the people wanted, e e of 
their leaders whoſe: name was Junius, and who 


aſſumed that of Brutus, as being a reſtorer of 
liberty; took the opportunity of railing againſt 
the ſenate, for the deceitfulneſs with which they 


had hitherto: treated the people. He adviſed 
them to take every poſſible precaution for the 
future, and to inſiſt upon having plebeian ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe ſole duty ſhould- be to watch 
over their intereſts. A demand which at bot- 
tom was juſt, ſince from what had already hap. 
pened they had reaſon to dread the moſt cruel 


imjuſtice. The deputies were perplexed with 


this propoſal, and thinking it was their duty to 
inform bag ſet out = their return to 
Rome, after havin iven the . = 
of having their requeſt hranbk: pawn 1 
The ſenate had reduced themſelves to the 
wretched alternative, either of encountering all 
the horrors of a civil war, or of yielding to 
whatever the people eheſe to demand: It was 


in vain for Appius to oppoſe their demands, and 


with the moſt earneſt ut call upon gods and 
men to witneſs the numberleſs ills which he fore- 
boded. Prudent diſpoſitions might have pre · 
vented matters from coming to this extremity, 


bot his baughty ſeverity having excluded — 1 
* er 
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other means of reconciliation, the ſenate agreed 

to the election of tribunes of the people; which, 
was the name given to thoſe new magiſtrates, 

mig ere AER from that body os Tf 208 . 

tection. A law was paſſed to render rr 

ſons; facred;. declaring whoever preſumed; to +59 4 — 

ſtrike a tribune accurſed, and devoting his — 

perty to the ſervice of the goddeſs. — if 

any of them was killed, the Humer might — 

by put to, death without trial. a 
The tribunes of the peo paogla: wore no; rn pou" . 

of dignity; they: were {cated at the gate of the © wits, 

ſenate houſe, which they could not enter until of agaiy- 

they had an order from the conſuls; their pow- 

er ſcarcely extended beyond the walls of Rome, 

and; they were forbidden to abſent themſelves 

from the city; but if any one of the tribunes 

diſapproved. of a decree of the ſenate, it was 

ſufficient to invalidate it, and his ſingle veto put 

; ſtop to all their proceedings. We ſhall ſee 

power daily increaſe, and become as for- 

kl my as that of the Ephori in Sparta. If 

they frequently abuſed their power, as might 

be foreſeen, they at leaſt preſerved the people 

from oppreſſion, At firſt they were only five, 

and. increaſed afterwards to ten, and the election 

was annual. Upon the introduction of tribunes,; 

there were two plebeian magiſtrates called E- babe. 

dies, appointed as their officers, whoſe duty it 

vas to attend to the execution of the laws re- 

ſpecting buildings. 

The * of tribunes, and the ex- The taking 
tinction of debts, having brought back the peo- | Gowns oh; 
ple to their duty, Poſthumus goin > the of the 
. defeated the Vollei, and took Sen * 

their 
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their capital. His ſucceſs upon this occaſion 
was chiefly owing to the valour of Marcius, 
a young patrician who had all the qualities of a 
hero, but without the moderation of a ſage. 
The conſul having crowned him with his own 
hand, wanted in the next place to enrich him, and 
therefore deſtined a tenth part of the plunder 
to his uſe; but it was refuſed by Marcius, who 
thought the ſirname of Coriolanus, which was 
ziven to him by the ſoldiers, with whom he was 
in the higheſt favour, a nobler recompence. 

The people Notwithſtanding the examples of avarice, 
5 1 which had been given by many of the patricians, 
funeral of the heroes of the republic were for a long time 
Azrieppa, diſtinguiſnhed by their contempt of riches. That 
noble virtue, which at the time that it placed 
Ariſtides above all the great men of Athens, 
was ſo valued by Menenius Agrippa, that when 
he died, he did not leave where with to defray 
his funeral expences. The people impoſed a 
tax upon themſelves that he might be buried in 
the moſt magnificent manner, and refuſed to re- 
ceive back their money, though the ſenate had 
given orders to the queſtors to pay the expence; 

the money was therefore given to his children. 
An iafur- Io this generous conteſt between the two or- 
eafioned by ders, ſucceeded a new commotion, occaſioned 
 » famine.” hy a famine, in conſequence of the people ha- 
ving left their lands unſown when they retreat- 
ed to the ſacred Mount. All the care that the 
ſenate took to provide againſt the ſcarcity, did 
© = Not prevent the people from ſuffering and ut- 
tering complaints. In ſuch circumſtances they 

are commonly unjuſt, becauſe they do not re- 
flect upon the cauſe of their misfortune, but 
r | arc 
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are provoked by their feelings, to judge 909 

vourably of thoſe to whom they fruitleſsly look 

for jr ty and — ſuſpected that the ſenators 

kept the corn for their own families. The tri- monkey wo 
bunes being provoked at two colonies being fame the 
planted. againſt their inclination, propagated beorle. 
this report, and inflamed the minds of the peo- 
le; while Appius railed againſt them in the 

ate, and inſpired the ſenators with a reſolu- 

tion to check this ſpirit, and to puniſh the 
offenders. The conſuls aſſembled bie 

with that intention, and being dae e the 
tribunes, attempted to ſilence them, when 8 
diſpute aroſe about the privilege of ſpeaking at 
the public aſſemblies, which afforded the tribunes 


an opportunity of extending their authority. 


r 8 


2 Junius Brutus, one of the <diles, the ſame ne tri 1 
unes pro- | 
mutineer whoſe audacity was formerly mentions voked be- . 
8 ed, having obtained leave to ſpeak, as if to gauge R 
1 finiſn the conteſt, aſked them the reafon of their prevented | f 
8 preventing the tribunes from addreſſing the dee f 
d people. lt is, replied one of the conſuls, the people. 1 
. * becauſe the people were aſſembled by us, and q 
a therefore the right of ſpeaking belongs to us; . | 
1 but if the tribunes had ſummoned the people, + | 
4 « ſo. far from interrupting. them, I would not | " 
* © even have come to hear them.” This impru- | 
t. dent expreſſion produced moſt important conſe- * 
je quences. - ** Plebetans, you have conquered,” 5 
4 cried Junius; % Tribunes, allow the conſuls to J ; 
t- * harangue the people at preſent, and to-morrow i 
y & I. will ſhew you the power and dignity of | 
. 6e your office.” In fact, the tribunes, by his |. 
at advice; next morning at day-break appeared in 1 
0 the forum, attended by almoſt the whole peo - 
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ple, when one of them, whoſe name was Icilius, 
declared that it was eſſential for the faithful diſ- 
charging of their office, that they ſnhould have 
the power of aſſembling the people, and ha- 
ranguing them upon the ſubject of the general 
intereſt without being interrupted. The mo- 
tion was applauded, and a law which had been 
prepared by him and his re ne ein 
was immediately approved. at 

Decree ff + This law declared: Thar i in the Ambler 
which l. of the people ſummoned by the tribunes, 
towed the nobody ſhall preſume to interrupt or contra- 
aſſemble dict them; that if any one dare to do it, he 
emer, and e muſt find ſecurity for the payment of ſuch 
their being fine as ſhall be impoſed; and if he refuſes to 
Gas  * give ſecurity, he ſhall be put to death.“ The 
power of the tribunes was greatly increaſed by 
this means, yet without this privilege they 
could have protected the people but very 
feebly. The abuſes of ariſtocracy brought about 
changes, which could only produce freſh griev- 
ances, and this law was a dreadful blow to the 
ſenate, who refuſed to confirm it, on pretence 
of its being the work of an unlawful aſſembly; 
upon which the people declared, that if they 
refuſed the laws paſſed by the plebeians, they would 
reject the decrees of the ſenate, ſo that the ſenators 

yielded either from complaiſance or neceſſity. 
The tri- The more the tribunes gained ground, the 
bonesan- farther were the rights of the people extended, 
zend the in which undoubtedly they were perſonally in- 
| . tereſted. If they were led by motives of ambi- 


tion, or laboured to ſerve their own ends, they 
were at the ſame time ſtriving to confine the 
power of the ſenate within the limits of a mixed 

3 govern- 
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government, where ariſtocracy tempered by de- 
mocracy could not oppreſs the people. An 
opportunity very ſoon offered for their making 
| a neyy trial of their ſtrength; and the ſucceſs 
| kept pace: with their wines. 
Corn had been received from Sicily; kind Coriolanus 
| country was a valuable reſource in days of jv: agg 
ſcarcity. The lower people always ſuffered; again& the 
but, content with the little which their lands le. : 
afforded, committed no outrage, till the haughty © --* 
ſeverity of Coriolanus kindled the flame. When 
it came to be debated in the ſenate, what was 
to be done with the corn which had been pro- 
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\ cured from Sicily, it was propoſed, by ſome of 

) the ſenators to diſtribute it among the poor 

. gratis, and humanity dictated the advice; but 

7 there were others who adviſed its being. ſold at - 

a very high price, to puniſh and quell rhe inſo- 

7 lence of the people. Coriolanus maintained 

t that they ought to profit by the preſent ſituation 

7 of affairs, | aboliſh the tribuneſhip, and break 

e the conventions into which they had entered, 

1 upon the ſacred Mount. This hero whoſe 

5 probity and diſintereſtedneſs were ſo highly ex- 

y tolled, was ignorant of the gentler virtues by 
d which the hearts of men are to be gained; he ; 
Fs imagined that all ſhould bend ſubmiſſively to the ; 
. authority of the ſenate, but he weakened its ; 
* power, and ruined himſelf by his imprudence. 

d, It could not be difficult to foreſee that violence 

n+ muſt produce as violent an oppoſition. 

i- The tribunes acquainted with theſe proceed- Coriotanus |; 
ay ings, invoked the gods who were avengers of ibunes and | 
he perjury, and the enraged people wanted to mur- the * | 
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the popular fury, and ſummoned Coriolanus to 
appear before them ; but the haughty patrician 
deſpiſed their ſummons. They attempted to 
ſeize his perſon, but were repulſed by the young 
ſenators, and at laſt called an afſembly of the 
people, where Coriolanus, far from making an 
' apology to ſoothe their reſentment, in a haughty 
tone repeated whatever he had ſaid to the ſe- 
nate, proteſting that he acknowledged. no au- 
thority but that of the conſuls, and appeared 
in that aſſembly of mutineers, only to reproach 
them for their inſolence: he vowed an irrecon- 
cilable hatred againſt the tribunes, whom he 


called zbe poiſon of the public peace. 

one of the Sicinius, one of the tribunes, immediately con- 
tribunes demned him to be put to death by his ſingle au- 
to wait the thority, and ordered that he ſhould be thrown from 
Af che pc. the Tarpeian rock. As the patricians were prepa- 
ble. ring to defend him, and reſpect for the conſuls 
prevented the people from moving, he then 
cited Coriolanus to await the judgment of the 
people in twenty-ſeven days. It was a cuſtom 
not to decide any public matter till after three 
market-days, that the people in the country 
might be properly informed, and the markets 
were held only every ninth day. Sicinius added 
to the ſummons, that if the ſenate did not ſettle 
the diftribution of the corn, the tribunes would 

take it into their own management. | 
The ſenate The ſenate had never been expoſed to ſuch 2 
contents to. dangerous attack, and fruitleſsly endeavoured to 
Coriolanus. ward off the blow. They ſet the price of the 
Corn at the ſame rate as before the diſturbances, 
but that neither prevailed on Sicinius to deſiſt | 
from the accuſation, nor to give up to the ſena- 
5 5 l tors 
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tors the firſt examination of the affair, as was — 
the cuſtom in the time of the kings. The other 
tribunes, leſs violent, or of ſuperior abilities, 
afraid of making themſelves deteſted by an in- 
| flexible obſtinacy, at laſt conſented to let the 
| | ſenate judge in the firſt inſtance, provided that 
| in the end it ſhould be referred to the people. 
The ſenate deliberated upon the ſubject, and 
diſputed very warmly, When Appius, according 
3; to cuſtom, declared that unleſs ſedition was 
| checked, all would go to ruin. Valerius, in op- 
a poſition to him, repreſented the danger and mi- 
ſery that attended a civil war; and alleged that 
by giving; the people a proof of condeſcenſion, 
it would make them more inclined- to. favour 
the perſon accuſed, in which opinion he was 
Joined by'the majority. Coriolanus then aſked 
the tribunes, what crime-*they had to lay to his 
charge. The having aſpired to ſovereignty ; re- 
plied they. If to refute ſuch an accuſation, is 
all that is wanted, anſwered the hero boldly, 7 
will appear before the people. © 
The tribunes being reſolved to have their re- The tri- 
venge, planted their batteries with the greateſt . what . 
dexterity ' poſſible. They foreſaw that if the ang, 
ſuffrages were to be taken by centuries, accord- wives, © ? 
ing to the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by Servius, the 
ſenate would carry their point ; they therefore 
required that they ſhould be aſſembled by tribes, 
upon pretence that every citizen had an equal 
right to vote in an affair in which the rights of 
the people were concerned. The ſenate were 
obliged to yield up this eſſential point, and 
from that time the form of government was 
changed in favour of the plebeians. Such is the 
X Gg 3 8 inſta- 
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inſtability of an imperfect and tempeſtuous con- 
ſtitutioͤn. 

The tribes being aflembled on the day aps 
pointed for trial, Minucius the conſul ha- 
rangued the people in favour of the illuſtrious 
citizen who preſented himſelf at their tribunal ; 
inſiſted upon his birth, his noble actions, and 


His ſervices to the ſtate, and in the name of the 


whole ſenate requeſted that he might not be 


treated as a criminal. The tribune Sicinius, on 


the other hand, was equally zealous in the pro- 
ſecution, and maintained that the attempts made 
by Coriolanus to aboliſh the office of tribune, 
and to prevent the price of corn from being 
lowered, were certain proofs of his aiming at 
tyranny. This imputation was invalidated by 
Coriolanus, who ſhewed them his fears, and 
named to them the citizens whoſe lives he had 
ſaved in battle; but Decius, another tribune, 
accuſed him of having diſtributed ſome plun- 
der among his ſoldiers, which the laws did not 
give him a right to diſpoſe of, though there 
had been frequent examples of it. Coriolanus 
could make but a weak defence againſt this 
unexpected charge, and was condemned to per- 


petual exile. Of twenty nine —_— ene th pine 
declared in his favour. } uu} 10342 
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people exulted as if they had gained a de- Year of | 
cilive, victory over the Patricians, while they Sandass 
ought. rather to have reproached themſelves wich becks re- 
ſhameful ingratitude to a moſt reſpectable citizen wege er 


the injuſtice 
to whom they were indebted for very important done him, 


ſervices, and whoſe offence, if we confine our- bo” — 
ſelves. to the terms of the accuſation, was only ans. 
imaginary, and unſupported by proofs. They 
were very ſoon made ſenſible of what conſe- 
quence it is to avoid giving offence to men, who 
by. their characters are equally capable of ſery- 
ing or injuring the ſtate. Coriolanus was deaf 
to every thing but revenge, and having retired 
among the Volſcians to Antium, perſuaded them 
to take up arms againſt his country; and being 
appointed their general, invaded the Roman ter- 
ritories, ſpreading. univerſal terror wherever he 
advanced. i 
The people and ſenate then changed their 
conduct with reſpect to Coriolanus. The former . 
always influenced by preſent occurrences, inſiſt- bim. 
ed upon his being recalled, while the ſenate, 
looking upon him as an enemy of the republic, 
refuſed their conſent; but the ſenators were ſoon 
ſoftened by the proſpect of danger, and ſent a 
deputationtothe implacable Coriolanus, who re- 


ceived them with every mark of diſdain, The 
< 6g 4 prieſts 
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ee made the next attempt to ſoften him, 
but met with the. ſame reception: but at laſt his 
His mother Mother, the illuſtrious Veruria, at the head of 
prevail. the Roman ladies, went to difarm her rebellious 
ſon; when the feelings of nature overcame his 
Haughty ſpirit, be cried out, Rome is ſaved but 
your ſon is loſt. He then concluded a peace *, 
His death. and according to ſome writers, was aſſaſſinated 
by the Volſcians; while others affirm that he 
continued to languiſh till he was of a great age, 
ſadly regretting his abſence from his native 
1 country. + 
og work. - His cotemporary Themiſtocles ee a 
at thattive ſimilar fate, after having ſaved Athens by his 
were lope- courage and-prudence. In comparing theſe two 
Romans, celebrated men, it is eaſy to obſerve the great 
| ſaperiority of Greece, which had at that time 
baffled the power of Aſia, over a growing re- 
public, whofe only enemies were a few petty 
nations of Italy, that were ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; but, remaining always arm- 
ed againſt their neighbours, the Romans were 
taught by theſe trifling conteſts, at Jength to 
ſubdue the moſt powerful nations. 
Yearof In the mean time, an agrarian law which was 
Rome 267. propoſed by Caſſius the conſul, revived the diſ- 


An agrarian 


han efthe fenſions. It is ſaid that ambition had inſpired 
a. Ca him with the deſire of promoting this law, as an 
inſtrument by which he thought to obtain ſo- 
vereign power. He propoſed, that not only the 
Romans, but likewiſe their allies, ſhould have a 


* To preſerve the remembrance of the m done to the 
ſtate by Veturia, the ſenate erected a temple to the Fortune 
of women, into which only the ladies were entitled to 


enter, 
ſhare 
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ſhare of the conquered lands, and even of thoſe 

which had been a long time ufurped by the Pa- 

tricians. The people thought they had an ex- 

cluſive right, and were offended at the thought 

of the allies being admitted. The ſenate deter- 

mined that no foreigners ſhould ſhare but in 

proportion as they had contributed to the eon- 

queſt, and paſſed a decree by which ten ſena- 

tors were intruſted with the execution of the 

law; thinking by this means to gain time to 

fruſtrate the views of Caffius, who was no fooner 

out of office, than he was accuſed before the 

people, by two queſtors, of aiming at ſove- 

reignty. According to Dionyſius of 'Halicar- He was but 

nafſus,” he was convicted and put to death; and hing aim. 

ſome writers ſay, that his father was the proſecutor ed at tyran- 

before the ſenate, and cauſed the ſentence to be 

put in execution in his own houſe; bur it is cer- 

tain that the ſenate frequently accuſed thoſe 

people of aiming at tyranny, whom r 

it their intereſt to deſtroy. | 
As the paſſing this decree was only an artifice The people 

to deceive the people, the execution of the law e 

was required in vain, and every thing foreboded 

an approaching rupture. It was at this time that The ſenate 

the ſenate employed all their dexterity to pro- hn , 

voke new wars, that the reſtlefs ardour of the war. 

Plebeians might be diverted from attending to 

domeſtic cares. The people refuſed to enliſt, 

bur were compelled by the ſenate threatening to 

appoint a dictator, and the qui, the Volſeians, 

the Veians, and Tuſcans, were all defeated in dif- 

ferent engagements. It is ſaid that, in one of Jamil of 

theſe: wars, the family of the Fabii alone, eon- 

ſting of three hundred and ſix, for a long time 


continued 
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continued to terrify the enemy, but were at laſt 
ſurpriſed and oppreſſed by numbers, when there 
was not a ſingle man of the whole family eſcap- 
ed; but nevertheleſs the race was not thereby 
extinguiſhed. HERE <1 CC | 
The loſſes ſuſtained by the Romans, conſtant- 
ly repaired by ſucceſs, were trifling when com- 
pared with the evils which ſprung from diſcord. 
They had ſcarcely laid down their arms when 


their diſſenſions were revived, eſpecially on the 


ſubject of the agrarian law, and on the choice of 
magiſtrates. The Plebeians, deſirous to have a 
conſul of their own nomination, appointed one, 


While the other was choſen by the ſenate. The 


ſudden death of one of the tribunes having 
ſtruck his colleagues with conſternation, as if 
the gods had diſapproved their ſchemes, the ſe- 


nate became more bold, and treated the people 
with greater ſeverity. The conſuls cauſed thoſe 

who refuſed to enliſt to be beaten with rods, and 
Volero, an old Plebeian officer, made his appeal 
to the people from the cruelty of ſuch a ſentence. 
They inſtantly flew to his aſſiſtance, drove away 
the lictors, and broke the Faſces. Some time 


after, Volero was choſen one of the tribunes. 


Vear of 
Rome 281. 
Volero © 
wants to 
have the 
tribunes 
elected at 
the aſſem- 
bly of the 
tribes, 


Without ſhewing the leaſt perſonal reſent- 
ment, this magiſtrate-gave a mortal ſtab to the 
power of the patricians, who had great influence 


in the election of tribunes, which was made by 
the Curiæ. The aſſemblies by Curiæ, like thoſe 


by Centuries, could not meet without a decree 
of the ſenate; the auſpices were always taken, 
and as the augurs were all Patricians, they had 
the power in their own hands of directing or diſ- 
ſolving thoſe aſſemblies which were ſubjected to 

5 rh a political 
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a political ſuperſtition, On the other hand, the 
aſſemblies by tribes. were held without conſult- 
ing the augurs, or waiting the conſent of the 9 
ſenate. All the inhabitants of the country, leſs 1 
connected with the patricians than the citizens, 
had a right of voting in the aſſemblies of the 

tribes, though they had not in thoſe of the cu- 

riæ; in a word, numbers carried every thing; 

Volero therefore undertook to have the tribunes 

and ediles elected at the aſſemblies by tribes, 

and in general every buſineſs decided, which was 

of conſequence to the public. 

His lay met with the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſi- creat quar- 
tion from the conſul Appius Claudius, the ſon H bat 
of him whom we have ſeen fo zealous to ſup- at length it 
port the prerogatives of the ſenate, but ſtill leſs Nes. 
capable even than his father, of yielding on cri- 
tical” occaſions ; at the meeting of the aſſembly 
he railed with ſo much ſpleen and haughtineſs, 
that he diſguſted the plebeians at the very time 
that his colleague Quintus had gained their fa- 
vour; they came to blows, and if it had been a 
cuſtom to wear arms in the city, it would pro- 
bably have proved a bloody quarrel, but the 
moderation of the ſenate prevented farther miſ- 
chief. They not only declared that both parties, 
being heated with too great zeal, ought to for- 
get the violences committed by each other; but 
likewiſe gave their conſent to the law propoſed 
by Volero. | | 25 N 

All theſe changes were brought about by the 
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former tyranny of the ſenators, while an equitable tred of ap- 
and temperate behaviour, would doubtleſs have fins bi! 


. 8 forces allow 
prevented them. Appius was of too fiery a themſelves 
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vent to his ſevere humour upon the army whick 

he commanded againſt the Volfctans ; tyranni- 

ſing over his ſoldiers, he created to himſelf as 
many enemies as he had troops, and the Ro- 
mans, to be revenged of their general, betrayed 

the cauſe of the public, and allowed themſelves 

to be defeated. Dreadful executions comme- 
morated his rage, for the centurions were beaten 
with rods and beheaded, and the reft of the 

army decimated. Ar the fame time the' other 

conſul Quintius, who was adored by his ſoldiers, 

gained a victory in another part of the country, 
What an amazing difference the good or ill will 

pl an army may occafion! 

Appius se- At the expiration of this confulſhip,' the tri- 
on ec we bunes reſumed the affair of the agrarian Jaw 
which proved an inexhauſtible ſubje& of diſ. 

putes. The new conſuls "py teh to ſatisfy the 
people, but all their reaſons were defeated by 

the violence of Appius. The tribunes, provok- 

ed by a new refuſal, accuſed him in the preſence 


| His daa Of the people; bur Appius appeared upon the 


nn occaſion more like a judge than a perſon ac- 

cuſed, and ſtruck them with fuch awe that they 
durſt not pronounce any ſentence againſt him: 

however, foreſeeing that a ſecond meeting would 

condemn him, he laid violent hands upon him- 

ſelf. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the tri- 

bunes, his funeral oration was pronounced by 

his ſon, and applauded even by the populace, 

who could not help admiring the ſteady courage 

of the father. Such men, by governing their 

paſſions, might prove an honour and glory to 

their country; but they preſerve the flame of 


diſcord, by a violent and overbearing” attach- 
ment 


. 
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ment to the dignity of their own order, which 
often rendered their beſt qualities dangerous. 
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The patricians and the rich plebeians were un- Contiaua- 
willing to be deprived of the lands which they tion of the 


poſſeſſed, and the agrarian law was ſupported * 
by the tribunes; ſo that this oppoſition of inte- 
reſts could not fail to perpetuate the civil diſ- 
* trations, which were carried to ſuch a length 
that the people refuſed to attend the aſſemblies 
by centuries, and the confuls were elected by 


enfions, 


the patricians and their adherents. Amidft all Patriotiſm, 


theſe diſſenſions, Rome ill had ſome invincible 


attractions which preſerved the love of the 


people; they declined to go and eſtabliſh colo- 
nies, and as Livy ſays, they choſe rather to claim 


lands at Rome, than to accept them elſerwbere. This 


love of country paved the way for thoſe enter- 
prizes, which 1 in an after period procured them 
the empire of the world. 
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Far from being able at this time to lay down Rome 


extenſive plans of future greatneſs, they were 8 


even unprovided of civil laws for regulating 


their conduct, or preſerving the property of the - 
people, The conſuls decided in all differences, 


either from principles of natural equity, or from 
ancient cuſtoms, or by ſome laws of Romulus 
and his ſucceſſors, of which there were ſcarce 
any veſtiges remaining in the ſacred books, to 
which the people were ſtrangers. This arbitra- 
ry juriſprudence was a myſterious ſecret, which 


the patricians kept among themſelves, from it 
; they derived a part of their authority, and the 
| people had the misfortune not to know by what 
7 rule they were to be governed, or their fate de- 
i termined, 

; The 
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Year of 
Rome 291. 
Terentian 
law for pub. 
liſking a 
code, and to 
leſſen the 


power 0 


tde conſuls. 


Warm diſ- 
putes upon 


the ſubject. 


Ceſo accuſ- 
ed by the 
tribunes. 
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The tribune Terentius, or Terentillus, un- 
denon to remedy this defect. A number of 
the patricians had been carried off by the plague, 
and the two conſuls were abſent upon expedi- 
tions; the preſent moment therefore ſeemed 
favourable to carry his deſign into execution. 
He propoſed that a body of laws ſhould be pu- 
bliſhed to ſerve for the adminiſtration of juſtice: 
but he did not ſtop there; for after having ha- 
rangued againſt the deſpotic power of the con- 
ſuls, whom he repreſented as two abſolute mo- 
narchs, he required that five commiſſioners 
ſhould be choſen to determine the proper limits 
of their power. This was the intention of the 
famous Terentian law, which was equally diſa- 
greeable to the ſenators as the agrarian. Both 


parties diſputed with that zeal which is com- 


mon in ſimilar circumſtances, but the uniform 
detail of theſe keen debates cannot be admitted 
into the plan of our hiſtory. Particular intereſt 
frequently prevails over the general good, both 
with one party and the other, and the tribunes 
were not the moſt temperate, Quintius Ceſo, 
ſon of the great Cincinnatus whom we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to mention, who might be com- 
pared to Coriolanus, becauſe he oppoſed their 
ſcheme, was the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to their 


anger. Being falſely accuſed, he quitted Rome 


without waiting their ſentence. Ten citizens 
having bound themſelves in a conſiderable ſum 
for his appearance, the money was paid by his 


father, who was then obliged to ſell all his poſ- 


ſeſſions erer one imall aa nen, bim 


for a retreat. 
e 
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the enemy, but they were diſſuaded from it by 


the tribunes, who aſſured them that it waa an 


artifice of the ſenate, At laſt the conſul Vale- 
rius, by intreaties and promiſes, prevailed with 
the people, who having attacked the enemy, 
ſoon recovered the Capitol; but Valerius being 


463 


Herdonius, a rich Sabine, taking advantage Thecapitol - 
of theſe diſputes, ſeized the Capitol by ſurprize. 
The conſuls ordered the people to arm againſt recovered. 


taken by a 
Sabine and 


killed in the aſſault, Quinctius Cincinnatus was Cincinna- 


and in ſome degree made the tribunes to be for- 
gotten. Minucius, who ſucceeded him in the 
conſulſhip, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurrounded by 
the Equi, againſt whom he was engaged in 
war, and upon the intelligence arriving at Rome, 
the danger to which the army was expoſed, 


made them chooſe a dictator; when the choice 
fell upon Cineinnatus. That illuſtrious huſ—- 


bandman, once more forſook his fields, and put 
hiinſelf at the head of his fellow-citizens, deli - 
vered Minucius, made the enemy paſs under 
the yoke, returned in triumph, ſaw his ſon Ceſo 
vindicated and recalled, and on the fixteenth 
day laid down the diQatorſhip to go and reſume 
his plough, of which he ſeemed to be more ena- 
moured than of the honour of a triumph. 


Have theſe people who undervalue ſuch ex- Love of po- 
verty and 
military dif . 


cellent examples, - by ſaying that the Romans 


brought from the plough to ſucceed him. By ga brought 
a happy mixture of mildneſs with ſteady courage, plough tobe 


conſul and 


he reſtored tranquility and good order in the then dick 
ſtate; he gave freſh life to the courſe of juſtice, tor. 


were at that time ignorant of the ſeducing power cipline, 


of riches, ſufficiently reflected upon the many 
inſtances of avarice which were ſo common 
among. 
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9 icians, from the nnin 
5 ——— — eo. ; 
ny which belongs 'only to ſuperior minds. If 
that virtue was uncommon, poverty at leaſt 
kept enervating at a diſtance, and ili. 
tary diſcipline Added to courage and 
ſtrengrh, could not fail to render the Romans 
invincibie When Cincinnatus ſaved Minucius, 
be made him reſign the confulſhip, becauſe be 
had allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the ene- 
My. Nn muſt learn the art of war ar an inferi- 
| b, ſaid he, before you take the command of "the 
Minucias was upon the point of being defeated, 
bey were refuſed a ſhare of the plunder. Such 
ſtrict diſeipline and elevated ſentiments muſt 
either have deſtroyed à republic which was al- 
molt continually engaged in war, or enabled the 
5 Romans to- ſubdue all other nations. 
e. But they could not agree amon chernſelyes; 
gon ogg foo: the 2 always perültin ng in their 
at,» ſchemes, prevented the people from enliſting 
until they could obtain ſatisfaction, which made 
the: ſenate- have recourſe to Cincinnatus, wWho 
aguin quitted his farm to aſſiſt them with his 
advice. As the lands of the republic were laid 
waſte; and no one had taken up arms for their 
defence, he was of opinion that the patrieians, 
only with their clients, ſhould march to oppoſe the 
enemy; upon which the people being aſhamed 
at ſeeing ſuch an example, became more tract- 
able. The tribunes conſented to the levies 
upon condition that five ſnould be added to their 
5 number. Cincinnatus, like a ſkilful politician, 


/ their gum concluded-that in proportion as s they: became 
more 
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more numerous, they would be leſs united, and ter wars 
the ſenate yielding to his opinion, the number of 8 
tribunes was inereaſed to ten. By gaining one, 

the attempts of the reſt could be prevented. 

The new tribunes ſwore that they would ſupport 

the opinion of the majority z but ſuch harmo- 

ny could not long ſubſiſt. 

After new diſputes in which vieh and The ſenate 
animoſity took place of zeal and juſtice, the e Teen 
ſenate, dreading the total ruin of the republic, dla. 
vere at laſt obliged to give their conſent to the | 
Terentian law. It was reſolved that ten com- 
miffioners ſhould . be appointed to digeſt a body creation of 
of laws; that for one year they ſhould be in- desire. 
veſted with ſovereign power, during which time 
all other magiſtracies, even the tribuneſhip whoſe 
authority uſed to continue in the time of the dita» 
tors, ſhould ceaſe, and that in them alone the 
power of making peace or war ſhould be veſted. 

The tribunes could not get any plebeians admit- 


| ted into the new body of magiſtrates. Appius 

Claudius, who was at that time conſul, and fon 

; of the ſecond Appius who had killed himſelf, 

) was the firſt perſon appointed; and his col- 

; league, with ſome others of conſular dignity, 

1 and three ſenators who had been . to | 
r collect the Grecian laws at Arheng, were aſſoci- 1 
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Tus DECEMVIRS np. THE 
TWELVE TABLES: 


5 
2 2 


e  Perpitoal variation in the Rrrunkie. mo 
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Pom the year.of Rome three Buckel and two, t 
n "thre en and fi d 85 


e e — | 
From the creation of Decemvirs, to the introduttion 
| of Cenſors. TOA 


W HETHER it proceeded. from. patriatic 
ſentiments worthy of the great importance 


virs begin OL their commiſſion, or that they wanted to 
with mode- ſecure their authority by a reſpectable beginning, 


ration, 


the decemvirs. governed at firſt like true fathers 
of their country. Only one of them was attended 
by the lictors, and had the other enſigus of con- 
ſular dignity, while: the others were not diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people; but by 
their being preceded by a ſingle officer. Each 
of them preſided alternately for one day, and 


appearing at their tribunal early in the morning, 


continued to decide diſputes with equal juſtice 
and humanity. Even Appius, who had been 
formerly deteſted, became the delight of the 


ASSL and after fach violent ſtorms, Rome en- 
AV. 7 A joyed 
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beer a happy tranquility, to which ſhe had been 
a ſtranger ever ſince the days of monarch. 
Legiſlation being the principal object of the 5 
new government, the decemvirs applied with twelve 
reat zeal to” complete their code. A Grecian. nr 
exile from Epheſus was employed to 810 the the people, 
laws which were brought from Athens, and a 
part of the ancient royal ordinances was added 
to the new compilation. The work being com- 
pleted, it was expoſed to the view of the pu- 
blic upon ten tables of oak, and the people were 
invited to examine them, ad to chooſe; in fact 
to be their own lawgivers. The ſenate paſſed 
a decree to approve of the laws; the people who 
ove themſelves but little trouble to examine 
what they are anxious to obtain, were delight- 
ed with the pretended moderation of the decem- 
virs, and confirmed the ten tables in the aſſem- 
bly by centuries,” Two other tables which were . 
offered the next year, notwithſtanding a diſt- lt 
greeable article which prohibited the patricians | | 
from forming alliances with the plebeian fami- 
lies, were likewiſe approved. 5 
8 Theſe different laws always continued” to be Encomium 
the ground of the common and civil law of the mos 
Nomant upon which Cicero has written 
ſplendid encomium. He does not heſitate to al- 
lege, that all the principles upon which the 
happineſs of ſociety depends, are to be found pL 
in the twelve tables; that they are ſuperior to „ 
all the libraries of philoſophers; both from the 
the weight of their authority and their conſe- 
quent advantages. For, ſays he, we learn 
«from the ſcience of civil law. that virtue and 
* e ought to be N to all other con- 
H h 2 5 fiderations: 
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„ bodrs, (L.. i. 4e Orat. 193.) Such ought'ro 
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«| iderations : on one hand, it ſhews true merit 
&./ hotoured with rewards, glory and dignities; 
on the other, vice and injuſtice puniſhed by 
e Hines; ignominy, impriſonment, ſcourgings, 
« exile, and death: they do not commuicate 
& theſe inſtructions by long fruitleſs diſputes, 
0 but with a tone of authority which teaches 
4 us to govern our paſſions, to bridle. our de- 
tires, to preſerve our on property, without: 
<« allowing either the eyes or hands of avarice, 

„to glance at, or to ſeize that of our neigh- 


be the effects of legiſlation, but this picture in 


Pf ſome reſpects is more ſtriking than true. 


theſe laws 
_ were cruel, 


and ſeveral other cruel regulations, which they 
Voere ſoon obliged to mitigate, ſufficiently di 


Law; con « 


ben came to ſteal by night, the 


The laws of the twelve tables, of which only: 

a few fragments remain, were clear and —— 

and in that reſpect ſuperior to thoſe of Solon, 
though much leſs agreeable to humanity. In 
ſeveral articles they breathed that tyrannical dif- 

poſition whict the decemvirs did not long con- 
tinue to diſſemble. Fathers preſerved abſolute 
power over their children, and maſters over their 
llaves . Debtors were given up to the inſults of 
ereditors: after the third bree day, creditors 
might cut the body of an inſolyent debtor in 
pieces, and divide it among them. (This is the 
common opinion; but is it poſſible to believe 


that ſuch a wicked law ever exiſted ?) Capital 


puniſhments againſt poets and authors of libels; 


played the temper of the legiſtators. 
They might not only kill the robber who 


by 2277 if, when — he attempted 2 
1 S 118 fe 
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ſend himſelf : + but the law made it neceſſary 
thavehe purſuer ſhould previouſly.raiſe the hue 
This is a thing, ſays Monteſquieu, 

. laws which allow men to do them- 
«ſelves juſtice, ought always to require; it is 
te the cry of innocence which, in the moment of 
Suattion, calls upon witneſſes, and ſummons 
Sjudges. The: thief taken with the ſtolen 
goods in his poſſeſſion, was to be ſcourged, and 
arrived at the age of manhood, to be deliver- 
ed up to ſla very; and he who had already con- 

2 what he had ſtolen, to pay bier its va- 
| lue. Why this difference? 99 235 ' 
That property might not fab. in another fa Upon lak 
mily, the relations on the {ide of the mother asses, 
were not allowed to ſucceed, but every one 
might make his will, and chooſe any citizen ge 
pleaſed for his heir, even to the prejudice af his 
own children; the father having a right to ſell. 
hiscchildren, might, with more reaſon, have a 
power to diſinherit them. Is not this a ſuffici- 
ent that the Roman laws, which have been 
ſo highly extolled, were ſubject to enormous 
abuſes? However, Rome made a great acqui- 
ſtionawhen ſhe got a body of laws to ſerve as a 
fixed rule for the people, and probably they 
thought that this advantage greatly outweighed. 
ſome inconveniencies which they: derived from 
tyrannical regulations. 

wo of theſe laws, by Hariening ſoit could, 8 
not fail to produce excellent effects. They or- . 
dained that if the parties did not agree. che \ 
judge ſould+take cognizance of the cauſe from 
— till mid-day, and paſs ſentence before 
ſunſet; As affairs became more numerous and 

San 7 H h 3 intricate. 
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igtricate, they were obliged afterwards.to "IN 


more time; but the Romans knew nothing of 
the windings and delays of modern chicanery, 
which frequently makes iniquity triumph over 


Juſtice, equally ruining both parties and render- 


The decem= 


virs become 
- tyrants, 


ing ſuits at law one of the greateſt ſcourges of 
ſociety. 

It would have heap a glorious epocha for the 
Roman republic, if the decemvirs had only 
produced the twelve tables, but they ſoon de- 
generated into tyrants. By fawning and hypo- 
criſy Appius ſucceeded ſo as to get "himſelf no- 
minated a ſecond time to that office, which was 


ſettled only for one year, and to have ſuch col- 
leagues appointed. as were agreeable to him. 


He and his colleagues very ſoon laid aſide the 


maſk, and proved to be ten tyrants united by 


mutual engagements, each of them. eſcorted 


by twelve liftors, ſo that the people and the 


laws were trodden under foot, and ſuch dread- 
ful acts of deſpotiſm exerciſed, that ſome of the 


principal men of. the republic were obliged to 


Dentatus 
aſſaſſinated 


fly from the city. At the end of the year the 
decemvirs kept poſſeſſion of their office, with- 
out aſking the conſent of either ſenate or peo- 
ple; as if the twelve tables had eſtabliſhed the 
right of the ſtrongeſt. 


Such a people as the Romans, Fw vo of li- 


by order of berty and accuſtomed to look upon death with 


the decem- 
virs. 


indifference, could not long ſubmit to violent 


oppreſſion; and two enormous crimes com- 


mitted by the decemvirs, hurried on their de- 


ſtruction. They had raiſed troops againſt the 
Equi and Volſcians, who taking the advan- 
wn a ken weak Kate 1 in WER Rome ms, af 

| that 
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FA time, came to lay waſte the Roman FORTY 
tories; and the diſcontented legions ſuffered 
themſelves to be defeated, Sicinius Dentatus, 
(Livy calls him L. Siccius) one of the braveſt 
officers, a zealous plebeian, who was equally 


free in his diſcourſe. and intrepid in action, was 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by order of the ty- 


rants; but the wicked attempt of Appius 
againſt Virginia, rendered them ſtill more exe- 
crable. 


Appius remained in Rome, while his col- Qutras 


47% 


utrage of 


leagues were carrying on the. war, and fell in againſt 
love with Virginia, the daughter of Virginius, inis. 


a valiant plebeian, who had promiſed. her in 


—.— to Icilius, formerly a tribune of the 


people. After ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 
gratify his paſſion, being reſolved to diſho- 
nour her, he wanted, in quality of a judge, to 
ſeize her perſon, upon pretence that ſhe was 
the daughter of a ſlave of one of his clients, 


who claimed her as his property. Icilius de- 
fended Virginia with all the zeal of a lover, 


and the people riſing in an uproar, drove Ap- 
pius from the tribunal; but his power muſt 


have ſoon prevailed, if Virginius, Who had 


been acquainted with the danger of his daugh- 
ter, had not quitted the camp to fly to her 


aſſiſtance. He arrived, pleaded her cauſe, and Virgioius | 


ſentence againſt her, when tranſported with, 
rage, to ſave. her honour, he plunged his knife 
into her boſom, and ſhewing the bloody weapon 
to Appius; I is by this blood, ſaid 4s that I. 
devote thy bead to the infernal gods. Appius in 
vain ordered him to be ſeized, for he made his 


03. 04 \ -. . Way 


kills his 
ſaw the formidable judge about to pronounce daughter to 
ſave her 
honour. 
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Wa among as people, FM TO 
nog againſt the tyrams, and went ti ĩnſpire o 
| che dirs wah love of liberty and thirſt>bfrr. 
1) 7 11 bet: 199 tr off 493 ch gets 1803 vat 

When men. ĩmpatientiy ſuffer oppreſſion, tra 
— Rog | $ never-fall.of- their effect. Exceptea 
of the de- few fe vile Tl. the whole peopletabaridonetl:- 
canine. the decemyis, and adopted; republican: ent- 
mentz. Theworarmies joined upon che ſacred 
Mount, ande were followed in crowdsby-the:- 
people; but. the ſenate did not know hct part 
to act, till at length the general outery com 
pelled the decemvirs to reſign, and Valerius 
and Horatius, their enemies, were deputed Wich 
full powers to conclude a peace with the people. 

The tribuneſhip, and the right of appeal, which 
vere looked upon as the foundations of liberty, 

were reſtored, and the decemvirate aboliſhed; 
„ but without any violence being allowed to be 
MM offered to the perſons of the decemvirs. Vale- 
New laws rius and Horatius were choſen conſuls, and by 
favour of Tome popular laws which they made, the attach- 
Ge people, ment which the citizens had to them was great- 

ly increaſed. The creation of any office, which 
debarred the people from the privilege of an 
appeal, was nally prohibited. They ordered 
that laws. which were paſſed in the aſſemblies 
= — by tribes, ſhould. be equally binding upon the | 
whole body of citizens, as thoſe which were 
made in the aſſemblies by centuries. This 0 08 
which was very favourable for the tribunes; 1 
could not fail to vex the: ſenate; but eireum⸗- 
ſtances, obliged; them to give their oonſ ent: 


Vear of 


The de= Virginius was tribune, and more anxious o 
Age * una, the decemvirs, than any of his col- 


le ag ues. 
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— notwithſtanding there was an appe 
made to the people, ſeized” his perſon, e 
ing that a monſter was not entitled to the TR 
tection of the laws; and that he deſerved t 
throwm into that priſon, which he had infotently 
calledy|The dwielling of the plebeians. Appius 
died there before the day of trial, either by a 
voluntary death, as we are aſſured by Livy; _ 
or, according to the conjecture of Dionyſius of _ 
Halicarnaſſus, by an order of the tribunes. 
Oppius, another decemvir, was nkewile accuſ-” 
ed, and died in the ſame manner. The other 
eight ſecured themſelves by à voluntary exile, 
but upon their eſtates being confiſcated, a ge- 
neral amneſty was publiſhed, which diſpelled all 
apprehenſions. 2 noqu Dandel a 

It is che dg of fodigey," ya: men The tri- 
ſeldom keep within the» limits of Juſtice, and _— 
that thoſe people who are moſt zealous to pu- in office. 
niſh the abuſe of power in others, are the moſt 8 
lkely to commit the ſame offence, When the 
get into authority. The tribunes wifhed to con 
tinue in office, and probably would have become 
as wicked as the decemvirs, if Duilius, one k 
their colleagues, who was a prudent ſenſible 
man and a lover of his country, had not defeated 2 
their intention. On the other hand, the ſenate Infuttice of 
ne wed themſelves unjuſt, by refufing a triump 8 
to the Conſuls — Horatius, who had pular con 
returned conquerors, only becauſe ey were 
diſpleaſed with their popularity. Ey declining 
to do juſtice to others; we almoſt al ways injure 


relle. Thee conſuls provoked at Ja be „ 
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| viour- of the ſenatc, applied to the people, 0d 
obtained the honour they required. 

Louie of But the people, leis inſtructed, and 3 

me people apt to run into exceſs, very ſoon diſgraced 


in decreeing 


a territory themſelves by a contemptible act of injuſtice, 
1 The Aricians, and the Ardeaiz contended for 
choſen arbi- the right to ſome lands, and choſe the Romans 
. as arbiters to decide the diſpute, when an old 
plebe ian declared, that this territory being de- 
2ndant on Corioli, was the property of Rome, 
and adviſed the Romans to take poſſeſſion of 
it as their own right. In vain did the conſuls 
repreſent the diſgrace which muſt attend ſuch 
ſnameful proceedings; that it would deprive 
the Romans of the eſteem and confidence of 
other nations, and that in affairs of honour and 
probity the loſs was invaluable; but the people 
15 were deaf to theſe remonſtrances, and the tribes 
e decreed, that the territory belonged to Rome, 
without once reflecting that they might, one 
time or another, come to bluſh for the infamous 
tranſaction, which the ſenate very ſoon arg 

ed to efface by reſtoring the lands. 
yer of Unteſtine broils, which are in ſome . 
1 the perpetual ſcourge of republics, whole con- 
putes, ſtitution is always unſteady, prevailed in Rome 
| more now than ever. Succeſs always encou- 
rages people to become more enterprizing, and 
each of the tribunes was anxious at this time 
to ſignalize himſelf by gaining ſome victory over 
the ſenate. One of the laws of the twelve 
tables prohibited marriages between patricians 
and plebeians, which raiſed an odious barrier 
betwixt the two orders. The firſt by being in 
poſſeſſion of the excluſive privilege to be cho- 
. ſen 
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ſen conſuls, imagined that they were born to 

command; while the other, by the help of the 
tribuneſhip, were inceſſantly ſtruggling to re- 

ſtore the natural equality. Canuleius, a hardy Liberty for 
tribune, ſeconded by his colleagues, ſolemnly ** bad 
png: that he would oppoſe every attempt to plebeians to 
evy troops, until the liberty of intermarrying * 
was reſtored, and even till a law ſhould be 
paſſed, to entitle plebeians to be elected conſuls 

as oa as the patricians. On the eve of a war, 

it was neceſſary. to ſhew ſome condeſcenſion. 

The article of marriages was complied with; 

but from a dread of debaſing the conſular dig- 

nity, the ſenators propoſed to create three mili- 

tary tribunes inſtead of. conſuls, indifferently Three mini- 
from among the patricians or plebeians. The fun , 

people having approved of this project, gave ficad of 
a veryſingular. proof of their moderation, by nul, 
electing three patricians to the new dignityj. A 

few months after they reſigned their office, upon 
pretence that the auſpices had not been favour- 

able. This was undoubtedly a device of the 

ſenate to put matters upon the former footin 

and in fact the conſulſhip was re-eſtabliſhed ; 

for the tribunes had no inducement to obſtruct 

it, as they ſaw the people were reſolved to give 

their votes in favour of the patricians, who by 

their talents and has were entitled to the 
preference, 0 1 
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FOR Fvenrees. years | he numbering of, the, 
Rome 310. Citizens had been omitted, and * 
Eftabliſh- 1 of this prudent cuſtom diſturbgd che. 
cenſosd. order of government; therefore the Conſuls 
Wintius Capitolinus and M. Geganius 7 ara 

reſtoring it, but being oppreſſed with 30 
. buſineſs, to be able to diſcharge the duty 
themſelves, as had been the practice of former 
conſuls, they introduced a new magiſtracy, to 
whom this, care was to be intruſted. This, was 

the origin of cenſors. Their dignity appeared 
at firſt to be of fo little conſequence, that the 
tribunes did not vouchſafe to contend for it 
with the patricians, but in a few years it roſe ta 
be almoſt on a level with the conſulſhip. The 

How much duty of the cenſors was to watch over the man- 
— ners of the people, with e of puniſhing 
aäland degrading any citizen, of whatever rank, 
that ſhould be found erna. The care of 
the finances, and the ſupport of the public 
buildings, were intruſted to them; and co chis 
office the glory and proſperity of Rome may in 
a great degree be aſcribed; for, according to 
the excellent remark of Monteſquieu, Bod 5 
examples produce worſe conſequences than cnimes, 
and more — have been ruined. by infringements. 
of: morale, than by d violation of the hs 
- reſtraining vice, the cenſors averted a fatal con- 
tagion, which contaminates, diſſolves, and 
danger or later deſtroys the body an une j 


he 
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The office of cenſor was fixed at firſt to con- Duntion of 


tinue five years, that is from one luſtrum to 85 
another, but was ſoon reduced to eighteen. 
months, ſo that there were no cenſors during 
the remainder of the luſtrum. This change | 
was made by the dictater Emilius in three hun- 
dred and nineteen; and when the people had 
given their conſent, © he reſigned the dictator- 

e eto, laid he, that offices F long dura 
nion ure not to my in. The two who were Injuſtice of 
cetfors' at that time, and certainly unworthy of — 
that rank, revenged themſelves by expunging te Emilius, 
the name of Emilius from the regiſter of Fi 
century, which deprived him of 5 ht of 
voting, and impoſing a tax upon him 05 eight 
_—_ uſual rate. This great man reftrained 

the indignation of the people, which was ready 

to burſt forth upon the heads of the cenſors. 


He deſpiſed a mark of ignominy, which was 
oecaſioned by a meritorious deed; 


Rome, perpetually agitated by factions, Fr Variations - 


always'at war with her neighbours, often varied he. in he 
her Plans of government. She had new mili- govera- 
tary kribunes, who were afterwards diſplaced by _ 
the\conſuls,” The tribunes of the 2 5 re- 

ne wed their complaints, on account of the offi- 

ces Which were left in the hands of the patri- is 

cians, and the agrarian law. Hiſtory would 
becöime tireſorbe by the repetition of theſe uni- 

form details, I therefore omit nnd of them 5 
wbietr afford no inſtruction. 

The conſul Poſthumius, wh hich) render A gon 
himſelf deteſted by his ſeverity, was *ſtotied" ro bi. foricm, 
death bye his ſoldiers, and was the firſt inſtance, 
from the faundation of Rome, of a be- 


ing 


4 


* 


2 


Vear of 
Rome 347. 
Pay ſettled 
for the in- 


fantry. 


Oppoſed by 
the tribunes 
but in vain, 


| 
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ing killed'by his army. When morals and dif. 
cißline were at an end, we ſhall fee that even the 
blood of the Cæfars eould not be ſpared. 
About this time, we find a decree was paſſed 
i the ſenate, to allow pay to the foldiers who 
ſerved in the infantry, and the people were 
tranſported with joy upon the occaſion. They 
had been hitherto obliged” to ſerve at their own 
expence, which was the cauſe of their running 
into debt, and of the miſery and vexations that 
followed; but now they teſtified the moſt lively 
gtatitude to the ſenators, and declared that 
from heneeforth they would chearfully ſpill 
their blood in defence of their ang Of A ſen- 
timent worthy of ſuch'a people ®. ih: e 
"The" #ribunes being inclined to Pe * Am 
whatever” was done by the ſenate, declaimed 
against khis decree with affected zeal; They 
- ſaid; that the pay of the army would become 4 
burden upon the people; that the old ſoldiers 
would not ſuffer their ſucceſſors to be maintain - 
cd at their coſt, when they had all along ſerved 
at their own expence; and laſtly, that ſuch 


innovations would prove fatal to the republic, 


"un obtaining advantages for individuals; and 
their declamations began to influence fone of 
the people; but the patricians having gene. 


roully” taxed themlelyes, and their" Exard le be- 


In the 425 of Polybias the rae a ende 151 ; 


two oboli a day, the centurion four, and the trooper fix. 


He tells us, that the medium price of a buſhel of wheat was 
four oboli, and was ſufficient to ſerve a ſoldier eight days. 
If we were only to confider their maintenance, t the pay was 
very conſiderable; but ſoldiers were not 1328 at 5 5 
time with every neceſſary, as they are at n. 


"ing 
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ing followed by the rich plebeians, the mur- 
murs ſoon ceaſed; even the poor were willing 


to contribute, and the ones be re a 
enterpriſes. N 


Hitherto their wars were e ouly incurſions into Advantages 
the country of the enemy, and battles which t this in- 


ſtitution. 


were ſeldom deciſive. A campaign of twenty 
or thirty days exhauſted the whole reſources of 
the troops, and they were obliged to return, 
without having accompliſhed: any thing of con- 
ſequence. Their power could only be extended 
by armies. ſupported at the expence of the re- 

blic. Here then we ſee a remarkable change 
in their ſyſtem. The eſtabliſhment of armies 
ſerving for pay, will be found to make an epo- 
cha equally critical in modern monarchies. 6 
| They immediately reſolved upon the ſiege of Vear of 
Veii. This city of Tuſcany, in the neighbour- 3 
hood of Rome, was exceflively rich and very vege of 
ſtrong, and, the inhabitants were mortal enemies Ve. 
of the Romans. They attacked this city in a 
manner of which their hiſtory hitherto has not 
afforded us any example. They made lines of 
cireamvallation and contravallation, the one to 
guard againſt ſallies from the city, and the 
other againſt the attacks of thoſe who came to 
relieve the beſieged. The military tribunes, 
for at that time there were no conſuls), intend- 
ing to paſs the winter in the lines, ordered the 
ſoldiers to erect "barracks, and were the more 
readily obeyed, as the troops preferred the 
camp to rhe city, where their pay would have 
been immediately withdrawn: but the tribunes Unjutt com. 
of the people made this advantageous ſcheme aun & | 


a ſubject of complaint and abuſe; they ex- sint the 
claimed e 
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claimed againſt the generals for having con- 
ſpired the deſtruction of the ſoldiers, and 
making an attempt againſt the liberty of the 

people; with ſuch a malignant eye are the beſt 
things ſeen by party ſpirit; but happily they 
were not credited. The Veians having ſur- 
priſed the beſiegers, and burnt all their ma- 
chines, ſo far were the citizens from murmur. 
ing at this check, that their zeal on the contra- 
ry was redoubled, Rich and poor defired to 
ſerve at the ſiege, and declared they would not 

return till Veit was taken. Eh 
Camills A miſunderſtanding among the generals, the 
| wakes Veii caprice of the tribunes of the people, the 
years fiege, Plague, ſuperſtition, and the efforts of the ene- 
my, all together contributed to protract the 

war to a great length; but Camillus was choſen 
dictator, and was worthy of bringing it to a 
concluſion. As he deſpaired of taking the 

place by aſſault, he dug a _ under ground 

by which his army could enter the city. When 

the work was finiſhed, being perſyaded that he 

would carry the town, he wrote to the ſenate, 

to know what they choſe to have done with the 

. Plunder.  Atter ſome diſputes they agreed that 
it ſhould be divided among the army, and who- 

ever ſhould go to join them. This-was a means 

of ſuddenly increaſing the army, and while one 

part attacked the ramparts, the other entered 

the city by the ſubterranean paſſage, and took 

Year of it after a ten years ſiege. One of the tribunes 

come 357- propoſed, that a half of the citizens ſhould 
ſettle half ſettle there; but Camillus and the ſenate wiſely 

ie in rejected this propoſal, from an — 

+ 


Veil, 
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at. Rome.and:Veii would become "red nid 00 

2 ſtates; . Pa only wv 
among ſuc the pe 

990 colony. i in the country Py the.) FAM 

8 0 


ome time after, they laid ſiege to F alerii, . 

ty, 1 5 Faliſci. It. 8 difficult to believe the d b,. 

ſtpry chat. is told of a ſchoolmaſter, who, walks, beni. 

ing gut of the. town daily during the ſiege with 

his 1 Joly 255 Jaſt went to the camp, of Car 

Li Had OG IH WP; the youth=o that ge- 

hoſe conduct we cannot help ICT 

15 „ belt r the account be well or ill founded. 

ny expreſſion put into his mouth by Livy, is 
laW Of Humanity; Withaut being united with 

the Faliſci by treaty, we are, aud. always ſball be 3 

uuted.4o. them by the law of nature. War — | 

its rules at well. as peace, and we now how to. 

carry it on with no leſs juſtice than, Brauery. Ac 

cording to the hiſtorian, Camillus lent the 

traitor back to the city with his hands tied be- 

hind him, and ſcourged with rods. by his ſcho- 

lars; when the beſieged being ſtruck with ad- 

miratian of the difintereſted virtue of the Ro- 

mans, immediately ſued for peace. 

,amillus was, 1n the mean time, accuſed by Camillus 
one, 0 of, the tribunes, of having appropriated * of 
part of the plunder of Veii to himſelf. It is nag 
true, that after the ſpoils were divided, * had pig 
demanded. a tenth part to be returned, to ac- 
compliſh a vow which was made in —.— 1 
ADP, The prieſts had been conſulted upon bad mate. 

the ſybje&. of the vow, which was zealouſly 
achtes, and for which eb poſe the women ſo 
far concurred, as to ſacrifice their jewels. Rol- 
% makes a reflexion upon this occaſion, which 


Vor. I. I 1 - poſſibly 
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poſſibly may miſlead. © The Romans knew,” 
ſaid he, “that a vow is an engagement entered 


into with the Deity, and à ſolemn promiſe 


« mãde to him, from which nothing can be 


185 Þ « retrenched ; and if it is a crime to break a 


« promiſe made to men, it is a ſacrilegious 


60 impiety to fail with reſpect to God.” Ought 


not this pious writer to have added, that great 
abuſes may ariſe from vows inſpired. by ſuperſti- 
tion; that in ſuch a caſe they ought not to be 
held in ſuch eſtimation, and that the Romans 
would have deſerved greater praiſe if their piety 


had been better founded? Their miſtaken reli- 


He goes 


into volun - 


: tary exile, 


gion frequently obliged them to fulfil vows, 
which an enlightened ee would have 
nen them from making. 

Let what will have been the vow of Ca- 
millus, the people were provoked not only at 
his having deprived them of a part of the 


plunder, but likewiſe at his having triumphed 
in too inſolent a manner. To prevent an ini- 


quirous ſentence Camillus baniſhed himſelf, 
while he prayed to the gods, according to ſome 
authors, that his ungrateful country might re- 


gret the loſs of him. When Ariſtides was 


leaving Athens to go into baniſhment he beg- 
ged the contrary. If the Grecian diſplayed a 
virtuous diſpoſition ſuperior to the. Roman, 


Rome at leaſt equalled Athens in injuſtice, As 


Great men 
perſecuted 

in the an- 
' cient repub- 
lics. 


Cicero obſerves, ſuperior merit was always ex- 
poſed to perſecution in the ancient republics. 
Let no one have ſuperior merit with us, ſaid the 


Epheſians when they baniſhed Hermodorus; 


if a men thinks bimſelf eminent, let him go to ano- 


| Ther country. (Tuſc. 5.) That abſurd expreſ- 


ſion 
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bon diſplays A eee mah; was at FE: 
time very common; but neceſſity made them 


regret the loſs of men of abilities. Rome very 


ſoon became ſenſible that the want of Camus 


z . not be n 


. 2. 2 Hos 1 1 
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PFIPTHE POCH A. 
ROME TAKEN BY THE GAULS. 


| " Pavurrss of the Romans in Traur. 


From the year of Rome three hundred and ſiuty- 
three, to ns hundred qo een 0 


— 


_ ——_——. —_ CO = * 


CHA P. 1 


en of the Gauls into Traly,—T be taking of 
Rome, —Laws of Licinius, &c. 


45 


THE Gauls who inhabited the country lying rcroption of 
between the Seine and Garonne, as far as be Gaul 


the Alps, which was called Celtic Gaul, had 
made an incurſion into Italy in the time of the 
firſt Tarquin, and returned frequently after in 
ſearch of ſettlements. To them is aſcribed the 
founding of Mediolanum, Comum, Brixia, 
Cremona, and ſome other cities. In the year 
of Rome three hundred ſixty-two, a new ſwarm 
of theſe barbarians, enticed by Aruns of Clu- 
ſium in Tuſcany, to whom his fellow-citizens had 
refuſed to do Juſtice, arrived in Italy. It is 


11 1 2 5 : laid, 


into Italy, 
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ſaid; that the Italian wines were the allurements 


which he offered to the Gauls, to -perſuade 


them to eſpouſe his cauſe. Having laid fiege to 
Clufium;- the inhabitants implored aſſiſtance 
from Rome, and though the ſenate had no par- 
ticular inducement to make them interfere in 


the fate of the Tuſcans, they ſent three young 


The Ro- 


man am- 


baſſadors 
violate the 
law of na- 
f tions, 


patricians to negociate a peace;. but the impru- 


| dence of theſe ambaſſadors made the ſtorm fall 


upon Rome herſelf. 

They deſired to know of Brennus, the chief 
of the Gauls, by what right he invaded Tuſ- 
cany; to which he replied, That the Cluſians 
having lands of which they made no uſe, un- 


juſtly refuſed them to the Gauls, who had as 


much right to them, as the Romans had to 


_ thoſe of which they had taken poſſeſſion ; that 


Every thing was the property of the brave, who 
derived their right from the fword. Theſe 


. reaſons give a faithful picture of the character 


of a people to whom they were familiar. The 
ambaſſadors, diſſembling their indignation, de- 
ſired that they might have leave to enter the 
town, on pretence of holding a conference with 
the beſieged; but, inſtead of recommending a 


peace, they put themſelves at the head of the 


Brennus 
demands 
ſatisfaction 


in vain, 


Cluſians, and fought againſt the Gauls. 
Brennus immediately marched to Rome, and 
ſent a herald to demand ſatisfaction, and to re- 
quire that the guilty might be delivered up to 
his vengeance. The ſenate in perplexity left 
the affair to the deciſion of the people, who, far 
from diſapproving of what had been done by 


the ambaſſadors, choſe them military tribunes 


for the following year. This could not fail to 
5 | : irritate 


— 
2 
* — 


e 
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- irritate the Gauls, who haſtened their march, de- 
© claring that now they would have to do only 
with the Romans. = BY 1 
The Romans governed by ſix military tri- Year of 
. : | CE 7 Rome 363» 
bunes, without conſuls, went to meet the ene- Raue of 
my with a very inferior force, which was til] Allia fol- 
weaker from a total relaxation of military dif- che taking 


cipline. Even the number of their generals of Rome. 


43; 


was a ſufficient obſtruction, and without almoſt _ 
ſtriking a ſtroke, they were defeated at the 
battle of Allia, They had omitted to con- 

ſult the augurs, which the politics of the ſenate 

had rendered reſpectable in the eyes of a ſuper- 
ſtitious people, and undoubtedly it was a cauſe 

of the ſoldiers being diſheartened. Rome was 

filled with fear and conſternation ; the old men, 
women, and children fled to the neighbouring 
cities, while the youth ſhut themſelves up in 

the Capitol, being reſolved to defend it to the 

laſt extremity. Fourſcore illuſtrious ſenators, The ola 
by a vow, devoted themſelves to death; a pa- de ahd. 
triotic conſecration, to which they had annexed felves to. 
an idea that it wouldterrify the enemy. The Gauls *. 
arrived and maſſacred theſe venerable men ſitting 
immovable in their curule chairs: they then at- 
tacked the Capitol, but being repulſed, ſet fire 

ro the city. It was upon this occaſion that the 

ancient hiſtorical monuments were deſtroyed. 

If Camillus had preferred the wretched gra- Camillus 
tifications of revenge, to the duties of a citizen, — 12 
Rome would have been ruined beyond all reme - diftator. 
dy; but always animated with a love of his 
country, and perhaps with a deſire of com- 
mandiog the Romans, he perſuaded the Ardea- 
tz, with whom he lived in exile, to take arms 
„ e gagrainſt 
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_ againſt the Gauls, a part of whom were employ- 
ed in laying waſte the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and he cut a detachment of 
them in pieces. Upon this adyantage being 
gained, the Romans took courage, and intreated 
him to aſſume the command. Being convinced 
that the ſupreme power was lodged in the 
hands of chaſe who defended the AEST he 
inſiſted upon having their conſent. A young 
plebeian undertook to execute this dangerous 
meſſage, and returned to acquaint Camillus 
| that he was choſen dictator. 
The pa Manlius, who had, formerly been conſul, 
Laaber ſaved the Capitol when attacked in the night. 
Thefableof by the Gauls. The ſtory of the geeſe being 
the gee's more watchful than dogs, and giving the alarm 
to Manlius, may be doubted ; but it is certain, 
that from that time, geeſe were honoured in 
Rome, whereas the dogs were deteſted and even 
puniſhed, for one was publicly impaled every 
year. Theſe trifles kept up the idea, in the 
minds of a ſuperſtitious people, that Heaven 
miraculouſly interpoſed for the preſervation of 
the republic. As geeſe were conſecrated to Ju- 
no, ſhe undoubtedly made uſe of their cries for 
the preſervation of Rome. 
Improbable The Ade e which followed have little 
de tola more probability. After a blockade of ſeven 
eee months, according to Livy, and the generality 
A Rome, Of hiſtorians, both beſiegers and beſieged being 
equally dejected with want and diſeaſes, they - 
met to hold a conference, when Brennus de- 
manded a thouſand pounds weight of gold, and 
the Romans upon theſe terms conſented to pur- 
chaſe a diſhonourable peace. The ſum was 


brought 


: * 


29 
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brought by Sulpicius, who complained that * 
Gauls uſed falſe ſcales, upon which Brennus 
added his ſword to the weight, exclaiming, Moe 
to the conquered. Camillus arriving at that in- 


ſtant, as dictator, broke the agreement; It is 


with iron, and not with gold, cried he, that Ro- 

mans muſt be redeemed. They inſtantly engaged, 

when the Gauls were entirely cut in pieces, 10 

that there was not a ſingle: man left to carry 

home the news of their diſaſter. ' _ u 
Independent of the marvellous, which makes Contradic- 

this account much to be doubted, the relation Du 

of it as given by Polybius does not allow us to ets 

give credit to it. He tells us, that the Gauls ac- 

commodated matters with the Romans, and 

gave up their city to fly to the defence of their 

own country, which was attacked by the Veneti. 


How came ſuch an uſeful and important remark 


to eſcape the authors of the Engliſh Univerſal 
Hiſtory, which, notwithſtanding his little turn 
for criticiſm, did not eſcape Rolln ; 

Rome was rebuilt in one year, like a b e 8 
without regularity, and the common ſewers were without or- 
found even under private houſes, - Far from *r 


making any progreſs in the arts, the Romans 


ſeem rather to have declined, from the time that 


republican government was eſtabliſhed: | more 
tranquil under monarchy, they might undoubt- 
edly have been able to execute ſome finer works, 


hut accuſtomed to be led by the N con- 


juncture, order never could prevail. 1 
Manlius, who had ſaved the api a a Manlios ac 
trician diſtinguiſhed by his ſervices, who had pry 2 


deſerved and obtained thirty- ſeven military re- tyranny. 


wards, civic, mural, and other crowns (for ; 
114 eee ne 
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one of the great inſtruments of Roman policy, 
was to excite valour by making it reſpected), 
it is ſaid, aimed at obtaining ſovereign power. 


He ſupported, and ſtirred up the plebeians 


againſt the nobles; paid the debts of the 


Poor, delivered them from their creditors, and 
made uſe of the dangerous talent of flattery, 


that he might gain the minds of the people, to 
bring them afterwards into ſubjection; but, like 


many others, he was himſelf the victim of his 
aðbition. Coſſus being choſen dictator by the 
ſenate, he cauſed Manlius to be ſeized, and 
ſuch was the authority of a dictator that no one 


Vear of 
Rome 370. 
He is put to 
death. 


dared to offer the leaſt obſtruction. Y | 
When Coſſus reſigned his office, Manlius be- 

ing ſet at liberty renewed his intrigues, and was 
accuſed before the people. Hiſtorians tell us, 


that on purpoſe: to obtain a ſentence: againſt 


him, the aſſembly of the people was obliged to 
be held out of the Campus Martius, in a place 
from whence the Capitol could not be ſeen, ſo 


much did that object impreſs the people in his 
favour, and he was thrown headlong, even 


A fimilar 
inſtance of 
Melius, 
which hap- 
pened on a 
former oc - 
caſfion, 


ing a plague,” 
ſuffered. - 2b 


from the Tarpeian rock. The people repented 
and regretted what they had done, believing 
that Jupiter in anger revenged his death by ſend- 
Ir which began ſoon after he had 


- Mehus, a Roman knight, ſeveral years be- 
fore this (three hundred and fourteen), was ſuſ- 
pected of aiming at tyranny, becauſe he had 
diftributed corn to the people in the time of a fa- 
mine. Cincinnatus, at that time very old, was 


choſen dictator, and Servilius his general of 


horſe, killed Melius with his own hand, e 
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he had been reſcued from the lictor by the po- 
pulace. The dictator congratulated Servilius 
on having delivered his country from a tyrant. 
Such inſtances, which are very frequent in the 
Roman hiſtory, ſerve, perhaps, as much to 
prove the reſtleſs jealouſy of the ſenate, as their 
hatred of royalty. Whoever ſhewed himſelf a 
friend of the people, always occaſioned jealouſy 
in the patricians, and I much queſtion their be- 
ing ſcrupulous about the proofs of tyranny, 
which made them put to death ſo many illuſtri- 
ous citizens, The inſtance of the Gracchi, 
which we ſhall have occaſion to mention, will 
ſtrengthen this conjecture; but let us reſume 
the thread of our hiſtory. 

The trivial wars with the neighbours of Rome The vanity 
were renewed, but the only objects worthy of bin woman 


brings abo 
our attention, are the domeſtic diſſentions, and yery im- 


the alterations which they produced in the fertant con- 


ſequences. 
mode of government. An advantage which 1 


had — been diſputed with the people, was 
about to be obtained for them by P 2 vanity of 
a woman, Two daughters of Fabius Ambuſ+ 
tus, a patrician, were married, the one to a 
military tribune, the other to a rich plebeian. 
The wife of the plebeian being one day at her 
ſiſter's, and ſeeing the reſpect that was ſhewn to 
her, as the wife of one of the chiefs of the ſtate, 
was ſeized with vexation at being confounded 
with the croud. She appeared melancholy 
wherever ſhe went, and her father, anxious to 
know the cauſe, at laſt wreſted the ſecret from 
her: You have married me, ſaid ſhe, into a fami- 
ly which is excluded from ſharing the honours of the 
nd What a difference between my ſiſter's fi- 
tuation 
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Year of 


Rome 377. 
Laws of 
Licinius 
contrary to 


alien and mine! Fabius loved her . and 
promiſed that ſhe ſhould be ſatisfied. 
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Experience never could bring a better proof 
of great effects being produced from ſmall cauſes. 
The thoughts of the father were ſolely employed 


the intereſts ON finding the means of gratifying his daughter. 
of the e. Her huſband Licinius, and Sextus, a young 


Nate. 


plebeian, of uncommon merit, joined in his 
views, and having got themſelves elected tri- 


bunes of the people, propoſed ſome laws which 


were entirely contrary to the intereſt of the ſe- 
nate. They wanted the military tribuneſnips to 


be aboliſhed, the conſuls reſtored, and from 
that time ird one of the coofuls to be a 


plebeian. To obtain this law, they added two 


Others ſtill more terrible to the patricians: the 


firſt was, that all the intereſt which had been al- 


ready paid, ſhould be deducted from the princi- 
pal of the debts, and that the remainder ſhould 


be diſcharged by three equal payments from one 


The tri- 
dunes difa- 


_ gree among 
themſelves, 


year to another: the ſecond was, that no citizen 


ſhould poſſeſs more than five hundred jugera of 
land, and that the overplus ſhould be divided 
among the poor who had no property. 

It is eaſy to conceive how theſe laws diſturbed 
the ſenate, and heated the minds of the people. 
Diſcord revived, cabals increaſed, and all was 
confuſion and uproar. The patricians had re- 


- courſe to policy, and gained over the reſt of the 


tribunes, who by a ſingle word ſtopped the de- 


. liberations, and prevented the ſuffrages from 


being collected. Licinius and Sextius, employing 
the ſame weapons againſt their colleagues, pre- 
vented the election of magiſtrates, and conti- 


nuing ſtill in office, renewed the ſame obſtruc- 


tions 
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e that you ſhould poſſeſs more than five hundred 
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tions for five yrars together, fo that the republie 
fell into downright anarchy. A war with the Anarchy of 
people of Velicre made them ſenfible of the ne- - 
ceſſity of chooſing leaders, and fix military tri- 
bunes, as formerly, were ſet at the head of af- 
fairs. Velitre was beſieged, but that did not 
prevent diſſenfions at Rome. wa? 

Licinius and Sextius being choſen tribunes of Liciniusand 


ius in» 


the people for the eighth time, were the more cenſe the 


formidable to their opponents, as they ſet in reople a- 


. , F_ | > | inſt th 
motion every ſpring that can affect the human — 


heart, They preſſed the nobles with interroga- 
tories, to which they could not reply but -4 
wounding the minds of the people. Is it juſſ 
e jugera of land, while the greateſt part of the 
“ plebeians have no more than two, in which 


4 they have ſcarce room to build themſelves a 
* cottage and a tomb? Muſt the people, op- 


preſſed with debts, for ever languiſh in chains, 
« and the houſe of every patrician become a 
« priſon? Can the Roman people think them- 
er ſelves freed from the yoke of royalty, while 
« they continue to groan under the tyranny of 
te the nobles? Is there any remedy for theſe 
„ evils, but to divide the conſular power be- 
ce tween the plebeians and patricians ?** The 
people greedily catched at theſe reaſons, but the 
tribunes were divided, yet Licinius and Sextius 
ſhewed that they were reſolved to overcome eve- 
ry oppoſition. In ſuch a critical ſituation the 
ſenate ſaw the neceſſity of chooſing a dictator, 
and appointed Camillus, who, ſince the de- 
liverance of Rome, had ſignalized himſelf by 
gaining a number of other victories. 
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8 | As that great man found that he could not 


choſen dic-l bring the tribunes to obey, he ſuddenly reſign- 


${ time, Ed the dictatorſhip; but thou pl he was four- 


' ſcore years of age, he was elected to that digni- 
ty a fifth time, becauſe the Gauls were return- 
ing to attack Rome. The cutting ſwords of the 

Gauls, being handled both with {kill and 
| ſtrength, were one of the main cauſes of their 
_ — victory at Allia; the dictator therefore, to pre- 

vent them from the ſame advantages, gave the 

Romans helmets of braſs, bucklers covered with 

plates of iron, and long ſpears to prevent the 
ſtrokes of the ſword. He defeated the Gauls, 
received the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of Ve- 

litrz, was honoured with a triumph, and was 
obliged to contend with the tribunes. s 
Yearof However much they reſpected the perſon of 
meme 339- Camillus, the dictatorſhip, by being too common, 
torinfulted no longer impreſſed the minds of the people with 
becaug de that dread and-veneration which it had done for- 
 SQatorſhip merly. Objects which men are accuſtomed to 
too cm. 1ee grow familiar, and it is an egregious fault 
mon. to be laviſh of that which, to be uſeful, muſt be 
uncommon. As the place where the public aſ- 
ſemblies met, was almoſt become a field of 

battle, Sextius and Licinius were ſo daring as 

to inſult the dictator. One of their officers pre- 

ſumed to lay hold of him, but was beaten off by 

the patricians. Camillus marched to the Capi- 

tol, and made a vow to build a temple to Con- 

cord, when the public tranquility ſhould be re- 
ſtored. The ſenate at laſt found themſelves 
obliged to yield ta the people, and to allow them 

to choaſe a plebeian conſul. All the proceed- 

ings of the tribunes aimed at this point, and 

03 | were 
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were only employed as means to obtain it; 
but however, the law which limited poſſeſſions 
to five hundred jugera, was at the ſame time 
accepted. _ EA 5 A 


"CHAP. II. 


The Pl:bejans admitted to the Conſulſhip.—The efta- 
Pliſpment of a Prætor, and curule Ediles.— War 
with the Campanians and Latins, &c. , 


THE conſular dignity was now conferred plebeian 
upon a new man, by the plebeians having conſul. 

choſen Sextius the tribune, Notwithſtanding 
the prejudices of the nobles, it was for the ad- 
vantage of the republic, that merit could raiſe 
plebeians to the higheſt honours of the ſtate, 
Camillus obtained from the people, as if in ex- creation of 
change, that a new office ſhould be inſtituted to 2 Hue, 
which only patricians ſhould be eligible, which Aailes. 
was called the prætorſnip. The conſuls being 
often engaged in war, and unable to adminiſter 
Juſtice, the prætor (for at firſt there was only 
one) was intruſted with this eſſential duty of 
government. At the ſame time two patrician 
or curule ediles were created, whoſe duty was to 
take care of the temples, theatres, games, public 
ſquares, the walls of the city, Sc. Ce. | 

The curule offices, fo called, becauſe they Nebilty at- 
who bore them had a privilege of being carried taches to 
in an ivory chair, were the conſulſhip, cenſorſhip, 5 4 
diftatorſhip, prætorſhip, and this new office 
of edile, They entitled the deſcendants of 
thoſe who had enjoyed them to the rank of no- 


bility ; 
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bility ; thus a difference was made between noble 
and patrician. Vanity, always ingenious in con- 


triving diſtinctions, made one likewiſe between 


The ſcenis 
cal games, 
and the /ec- 
ernium 
. 
by ſuper- 
ſtition. 


the noble patricians and the noble plebeians. Ks 
Camillus, that /ngnlariy excellent man either hg 
good or bad fortune, as Livy called him, 
carried off by the plague, which put a total ſtop 
to the rejoicings of the people. According, to 
the natural bias of the human race, people in 
diſmay give themſelves up to ſuperſtition, but 
at this time it had loſt its former auſterity. It 
is alleged that ſuperſtition inſtituted the ſceni- 


cal games, or theatrical repreſentations, to ap- 


peaſe the offended gods; and likewiſe reſtored 
the ceremony of the JeZifternium, which had 
been twice performed already, and conſiſted in 
ſetting up beds in the temples, into which the 


ſtatues of the gods and goddeſſes were put, to 


whom a feaſt was nd up, thanb⸗ it was eaten 


by men. 


A JiBator 


cChoſen to 


dri ve the ſa- 
cred nail. 


As all this was not Weit to . them 
from the plague, it was propoſed by ſome old 
men, to renew an ancient cuſtom long diſconti- 
nued, of driving a nail into the wall of the 


temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, accompanied 


with a ſolemn ceremony; and for which purpoſe 
it was neceſſary to chooſe a dictator. Manlius 
Imperioſus was nominated, and drove the ſa- 


cred nail. It had been a cuſtom, from igno- 


rance of the numeral characters both in Tuſcany 


and Rome, to mark the number of years with 
nails, which was performed by the conſul, and 


* undoubtedly it was from thence that the fantaſ- 


tical idea of attaching ſo much importance to 
ſuch a trifle was derived. Nothing is incre- | 


dible 
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dible of ſuperſtition, particularly among the Ro- 
n ee | 
+ Manlius, haughty and ſevere, would have aaion of 
made a bad uſe of his power as dictator, if the Jog - 
tribunes of the people had not obliged him to his father 
reſign. ſoon after the ceremony. Afterwards When «- 
one of them accuſed him of oppreſling the citi= 
zens, and even his own ſon, whom he obliged 
to work inthe country like a ſlave, becauſe of a 
defect in his ſpeech; but his ſon being informed 
of the accuſation, forgot the cruelty of his fa- 75 
ther, and coming to Rome, haſtened to the | 
houſe of the tribune, where, preſenting a dag- 
ger to. his throat, he compelled him to ſwear 
that he would not continue the proſecution. The 
people approved an action which proceeded from 
filial affection, though in other reſpects repre- 
henſible. FCC 
I ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe the ſingle combat wonderful 
between Manlius Torquatus and a giant of the ah A. 
Gauls, whom he ſtript of a gold collar after he not worthy 
had killed him, in preſence of both armies: nor 
a ſimilar engagement of Valerius Coryus, who 
was ſaid to have been aſſiſted by a raven that 
perched upon his helmet; nor the miracle of” 
the gulph into which Curtius threw himſelf head- 


; long, becauſe the augurs had declared that it 
5 would cloſe when what they had of the greateſt 

, value was thrown into it; nor other facts of the 

{ ſame kind, which have either been invented or 
L exaggerated by national pride. I haſten to that 


1 period when we ſhall give the hiſtory of the 


O Punic war, and in the mean time ſhall only 7 : «ſi 
collect ſuch matter as will afford proper ſubjects fi 
for reflexion, a 


e 5 | The 


* 
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Flebeian = The Roman valour was continually employ- 


feates, ed in carrying on new wars. Genucius, tlie 


plebeian conſul,” ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed 
by the Hernici, when his army forſook him, 


and he was killed in the field: upon which the 


patricians exclaimed againſt the new law, as if a 
general taken from the body of the plebeians 
could not fail to be defeated : however Licinius 
Was a ſecond time choſen conſul, and was not 
„ - rave 
Liciniusin- His laws had made him hated by the aodili: 


fringes bis ty, and by infringing them, he brought a Juſt 


own law 


about the àccuſation againft himfelf. Inſtead of only five 
e ee hundred jugera of land, he poſſeſſed more than 
24 a thouſand, but to evade the law, had made a 


pretended reſignation of one half to his ſon, 


having already emancipated him. When he 
was out of office, the fraud was proved, and he 
was condemned to pay a fine. 


Ie wa tobe Avarice is always ingenious to get rid of the 


8 fetters impoſed on it by law. If the holding 
woulderade property in common be not firmly eſtabliſhed as 

it was at Sparta, it ſeems impoſſible to have it 
confined within narrow limits. The Romans 
conſtantly acquiring lands, and having a power 
to diſpoſe of their property by will, the Licinian 


of intereſts, 


uſury. Ten years after, the intereſt Was again 
lowered one half. 
An attempt  Rutilus, a plebeian dictator, heving defeated 
to wreſt the 
<enfulſhip the Tuſcans, the jealous patricians became more 
- ofthe defirous to recover their ancient prerogatives. 
plebeians; 5 They ſucceeded ſo as to * che conſulſhip for 
| | | ſome 


r aca EEE SECS 


law of courſe muſt fall to the ground. The in- 
tereſt of money was fixed at one per cent. but 
that was only a means of rouſing the defires of 
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ſome years in their own body, but 72 peo e they like- 
complained ; diſſenſions were renewed, and it oa 
was neceſſary to ſatisfy the plebeians, 1 who theres tip, 
by opened to themſelves the way to the cenſor- 
ſhip. .. The power of creating ſenators being 
transferred rom the conſuls to the cenſors, 
greatly increaſed the authority of that office: 

A terrible war was kindled between the Ro- Yearef 
mans and Samnites, who had already attacked, e 
and were upon the point of reducing the Cam- panians ,, - 
panians, an effeminate people, whole capital, — 9 
the famous city of Capua, frembled at the ap- t obern 
proach of the enemy. The Campanians im- from the 
plored the protection of Rome; but were told, Samnites. 
that as the republic was united bya ſolemn treaty 
with the Samnites, it could not be broken. To 
remove this obſtacle, they yielded themſelves 
to the Romans, who received them with open 
arms: upon which ambaſſadors were ſent to 
deſire that the Samnites would not ac wm 
a country. dependent on. Rome, and with 
ſtructions to aſſume the language of 3 
if entreaties did not avail, The indignation of 
the Samnites burſt forth by laying waſte the 
country of Campania, and war was immediate- 
ly declared by the Romans. 

The fate of the war turned in favour of the The am 
party moſt accuſtomed to conquer, but woeful debauched 
experience had already ſhewn that auſtere man 

ners, ſo neceſſary to a republic, were not proof 
againſt contagion. The Roman ſoldiers, ſeduced 
by the pleaſures of Capua, entered into an infa- 
mous plot to drive out the Campanians, and 
take. poſſeſſion of their country. Rutilus the 
| conſul having * * effects of this plot, 


Vol. I. | a number ; 
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a number of the conſpirators marched againſt 


- Rome. This was a moſt unheard-of outrage, 


and Valerius Corvus was choſen dictator to ſtop 
its progreſs; which he effected without blood- 


_ ſhed, by perſuading the mutineers to lay down 


Revolt of 


the Campa- 


nians and 


their arms. The Samnites being defeated, they 


ſued for peace, and renewed their alliance with 


F 3 
The Latins in the mean time wanted either 


to ſhake off the yoke, or be admitted to ſhare the 


firſt honours of Rome, and joined the Campa- 
nians and ſome others in a revolt. The two 
conſuls, Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus, 


ſignalized themſelves in the courſe of this war. 


Decius de- 
votes him- 
ſelf to the 
infernal 
ods. 
everity of 
Manlius to 
his ſon, 


Decius, upon ſeeing the Romans give ground, 


devoting himſelf to the infernal gods, and ruſh- 
ing into the midſt of the Latin army, died a 


victim to ſave his country. Manlius had con- 
demned his own fon to death for fighting 
without his orders, and gained a complete 
victory, which may be aſcribed to the enthuſi- 


aſm with which the ſoldiers are animated by 


ſuch examples. Several years after, during a 


war with Pyrrhus, the ſon of Decius devoted 


The Latins 


admitted to 
the privi- 
leges of Ro- 
man eit - 
gens. 


© means of eftabliſhing a firm dominion, ſaid he, is to 


himſelf as his father had done, and with the 


ſame ſucceſs to the army. Theſe remarkable 
actions, ſo likely to affect credulous minds, al- 
moſt always ſucceed, while ſuperſtition pre- 
S „„ = 

The Latins being at laſt reduced, Camillus 
the conful, grandſon of the famous dictator, to 


attach them to the ſtate, and to increaſe the 


number of citizens, recommended their being 
admitted to the privileges of Romans. Th ſole 


all 
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4 in ſuch a manner as ſhall 3 the people baja 

in obeying. This prudent policy contributed 

more than every thing elſe to increaſe the Roman The mott 
power. The ſenate followed their old max- — 
ims, but made a difference according to the 
greater or leſs degrees of guilt among the con- 
quered. Several of the Latin ſtates were ad- 
mitted to the rights of the city, while others had 

part of their lands taken from them. Velitræ 

was razed to the ground, becauſe it had fre- 
quently revolted. The Campanians were plun- 

dered, and colonies ſent to different places. 
Rome derived great advantage from her late 
victories, which foreboded the conqueſt. of all 
Italy. 

Privernum, a Volſcian city, revolted ame Bold reply 
time after, and was ſoon reduced. It was de- $f Pave: 
bated in what manner the priſoners ſhould be 
treated; a number of the ſenators thought that 
they deſerved to be put to death, but the ſpirited 
_ reply of one of the inhabitants ſaved the 
whole. He was aſked what puniſnment hethought 
his fellow-citizens deſerved? That which men de- 
ſerve who think themſelves worthy of liberty, an- 
ſwered he: But if you are pardoned, added 
Plautius the conſul, how will you behave ? Our 
behaviour, replied the priſoner, depends upon 
yours. If you grant us equitable terms, we will 
remain faithful; but if you impoſe harſh and unjuſt 
conditions, our fidelity will be but of ſhort duration. 

The Romans thought nobly, and on this occa- The Re- 
ſion, looked upon theſe men who were jealous mim 20 
of liberty, as worthy of their republic, and ad- pardon the 
mitted them as fellow- citizens. 1 
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APP At a time when the glory of Rome increaſed 
conſpiracy with her power, a hundred and ſeventy women 
| againſttheir (according to fome, | tlifee hundred and ſeventy) 
: nn were convicted of having prepared porſon for 
their huſbands, when an epidemic diſorder was 
" prevailing) and eſcaped puniſhment by poiſon- 
ing themſelves: That crime was ſo little known, 
that they had no law againſt poiſoners. The 
plot was aſcribed to a kind of madneſs, and' 
believed to be a ſcourge ſent from heaven; a 
. diftator was therefore choſen to drive the ſacred 
nail in the temple of the Capitol. Livy durſt 
not certify ſuch an improbable fact. The moſt 
corrupt city in the world could ſcarce have been 
guilty of ſuch a frenzy. Rome was not im 
moral. 
Law to ſor- The people ſtill continued to ſuffer ERR the 
| bidimpri- cruelty” of their creditors, By a law of the 
for debt. Twelve Tables they had a power to ſeize the 
Y perſons of inſolvent debtors, and to keep them 
| in ſlavery, till they had diſcharged: their:debts 
by their ſervices. Pubhlius, a you plebeian, 
having devoted himſelf to this daverf to relieve 
his father, was unworthily treated by the credi- 
tor, from whom he therefore made his eſcap 
and laid his complaint before the aſſembly of 
the Lov wok upon which the ſenate paſſed a Fre 
cree, whereby creditors were prohibited from 
putting debtors in chains, whoſe property and 
not their perſons ſhould be reſponſible for their 
debts.” This law, fo important to liberty, w 
confirmed by the aſſembly of the peo Ie; but 
it: was not always reſpetted . the inſatiable 
e ne, 
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| Wa with the 2 — Appius choſen porter : 


— fr 


| Plebeians admitted to the prieſthood. 


Tu Samniers hag? again taken up arms, Papirivs 
and were defeated by Fabius, general of the ν 

Horſe; in the abſence, and contrary to the orders for having 

of Papirius the dictator, who repaired to the ©9"* 


camp to puniſh him for diſobedience, and or- — " 


dered the lictors to ſtrip him, and prepare the 
rods and axes; but the army oppoſing the pu- 
nent, Fabius fled for ſhelter to Rome, 
where his father appealed from the ſentence of 
the dictator to the people. Papirius pleaded 
againiſt them, infiſted upon the military laws, 
and the neceſſity of preſerving ſubbordination 
inviolable, mes uoted the examples of Brutus 
and Mänlius. Abe people not daring to pro- 
nounce : Zainſt him, joined to implore his cle- 
meney, and the family of the Fabii throwing 
themſelves at his feet, begged for mercy. In 
ſuch” caſe the ſeverity of the laws might be 
ſoftened without an injury to diſcipline; the pru- 
dent dictator therefore made uſe of his . 
authörity, to pronounce pardon. wi 2 
The Romans, vain of having gained ſo many Yearof | 
victories, 5 the diſgrace which they ay The R 
fered ar the aits of Caudium intolerable. mane dl. 
This' Was 2 defile near Caudium into which $: 333 


they were drawn by a ſtratagem of Pontius the gie at the 


of the Samnites, and found themſelves 1 


ut 2 255 in 4 La: Pontius Was adviſed by. 
KRK 3 his 
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| his father, either to behave to them with gene- 
roſity, or to maſſacre every man of them; but 
he choſe to take a worſe ſtep, which was to 
make them paſs under the yoke, and to diſmiſs 
them, upon the conſuls giving their word that 
the war ſhould be ended. By this means he left 
them the power of being revenged for the 
„„ T di 
Device of , The hearts of the ſoldiers were preyed upon 
re by ſilent rage, and the ignominy they had ſuf- 
10 renew fered, raiſed anger rather than conſternation in 
the war. the city. The ſenate declared that the Roman 
people were not to be bound by treaties made 
without their orders. Poſthumius, the conſul 
who had concluded it, deſired to be delivered 
up with the other officers, that the republic 
might be freed from all obligations. That good 
faith which has been ſo much praiſed in the Ro- 
mans, did not appear to advantage on this oc- 
caſion. Poſthumius, as had been , previouſly 
agreed upon, ſtruck the herald who delivered 
him up, and cried out: New 1 am à Samnite, 
and you are the ambaſſador of Rome; 1 have wvio- 
lated the laws of nations, and Rome may go to war. 
Pontius, juſtly provoked at ſuch a mean artifice, 
refuſed to deliver the priſoners that were in his 
poſſeſſion ; ſo that both parties prepared for a 
„„ DIS MN. I CERN PE 
The R- During the many years which this war laſted, 
revenge, the Samnites were conſtantly defeated, and ſuffer- 
ed irreparable loſſes. Pontius, their general, 
was led in triumph to Rome with his hands tied 
behind him, and fo far from being reſpected for 
his valour, was barbarouſly tis Four and 
twenty triumphs, which the Romans * 
= EE 107 


* 
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for victories gained over their enemies, coſt a 
great deal of blood, and the ſenate at laſt heark- 
ened to propoſals for a treaty of peace, when 
the conſul Curius Dentatus, who was much more 
reſpectable on account of his virtues than his 
high rank, was intruſted with drawing up the 


articles. This great man, who preferred a life cunusben- 


of poverty, was eating his repaſt out of a wooden tatu: incor- 
diſn, when the Samnite ambaſſadors came to beg 
an audience, and offered him a conſiderable ſum 
of money to procure his intereſt in their favour. 
My poverty, ſaid he, undoubtedly made you expect 
to corrupt my honour ;, but ] love rather to com- 
mand thoſe who have gold, than to be myſelf the 
owner. If there is pride in this expreſſion, it is Yearof 


ruptible by 91 


the pride of a noble foul. After a war of forty. Nome 463. 


2 9 . Treaty of 
nine years, a treaty of alliance was concluded, alliance 


though it is not known what were the terms. Fi the. 

Several other Italian ſtates, particularly the Other na- 

Galli Senones, who had ſettled upon the coaſt arid 

of the Adriatic, were obliged, - about the ſame | 

time, to ſubmit to the Roman power. In fifty- 

five days, the Equi loſt no leſs than forty-one 

towns, which were undoubtedly, for the moſt 

part, only large villages. The Romans reckon- 

ed at this time two hundred and ſeventy-three - 

thouſand citizens able to bear arms; ſo that 

Rome might be expected to execute very great 

Lo au addon ea rl ee 
Some remarkable changes happened during Cenforfhip 

this epocha, Appius Claudius, who was cenſor * kia. 

in the year four hundred and forty-one, and 

was continued for five years, but moſt remark- 

able for having conſtructed an. aqueduct ſeven 

miles long, and for the Appian way, which 
. SES a reached 
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ranches + as far as: Capua, ſhewed himſelf the 


enemy of the ſenate as much as his anceſtors 
. been violent in aſſerting their prerogatives. 


Sons f He admitted the ſons of freedmen into the ſenate, 


freed-men + \ 


admitted which was an abuſe they ſoon ſuppreſſed. This 
2 ſame cenſor diſtributed ſome of the lower people 


ſenate. 


The lowe: of the city into all the tribes, ſo that, by having 
a n the majority of votes, he made himſelf maſter of 


the tribes. their deciſions; but the famous general Fabius 
Trabis ge. being elected cenſor, very. ſoon remedied this 


duces the 


populace to en for the whole populace were immedi- 
the four ately ſettled in the four tribes of the city, fo 
city, that their votes could not weigh down the ſcale. 


This uſeful reformation procured him the ſur- 


name of Maximus, which was handed down to 


his poſterity ; he had not gained ſo much ho- 
nour by all his victories and triumphs. It muſt 


be allowed that a wholeſome law may procure 


advantages greatly ſuperior to victories. 


The patricians always kept the prieſthood, i in 


The  plebe- their poſſeſſion, an important prerogative among 
ans 1c 


ted to the 4 ſuper ſtitious people, who were to be led by 
prieſthood, auſpices. and bite ceremonies. Two tri- 


bunes of the prob both of the name of Ogul- 
nius, attacked the 


patricians upon this head, 


and cauſed four pontiffs and five augurs to be 


created from the body of the Plebeians. 


Flavius, the ſon, of a freed-man, having be- 


The fai come curule edile a few years before this time, 


and the for- 


molar pub- and being deſpiſed by the nobles on account of | 
liked b his birth, reyenged. himſelf, by publiſhing the 


Flavius in 


hatred to ſaſti (calendars), and the formulary. of the laws. 


” obe. The pontiffs made a great myſtery of them, to 


6 ee ot own en and i % Was only 1 — 
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be known, or the neceſſary forms that were re- 


quired in carrying on proceſſes: They therefore 


endeavoured to keep the people dependant, by 
keeping them in ignorance, which is the very 
ſame as we formerly obſerved to be the practice 
of the prieſts in Aſia, Egypt, &c. This zeal 


for the intereſt of their order would not have 


been fo ardent at Rome, where the prieſts were 


more truly citizens, if it had not been, that the 


nobility looked upon the prieſt hood as part of 
their excluſive privileges, and an inſtrument 
by which they e be maintained or ex- 
_— | "Lap | Abe 


„ TH EPO CHA, 


WAR, WITH PYRRHUS. | 


| Followed by the Punic war. 


The Rowan become formidable out of rar. 
Prom the year of Rome four bundred and ſeventy- 


one 10 my 228 55 and 3 
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Mar with. the Tarentines.—Pyrrbus- defeated. in 7 


Haly,—Particular anecdotes. 


led 


them that the proper days for pleading could 


B\ continual wars, and ſybduing her aig 
bours, Rome paved tlie way for greater 
conquefts, and the time Was now at hand, when 
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led by ambition, ſne was to ſhine in a new 
ſphere. There was but a ſingle ſpark wanting 
to kindle that flame which ſucceſſively ſet on fire 
every part of the known world; and we now 
[ come to ſnew its origin and progreſs. e 
Nee, Among the cities of Magna Græcia, ſituated 
The ratz. on the ſouth coaſts of Italy, Tarentum, a colo- 
—— — ny from Sparta, was moſt eminently diſtinguiſh- 
and call ed by her wealth, luxury, pride, and voluptu- 
nad ouſneſs. The Tarentines deteſted the Romans 
as dreadful conquerors, and deſpiſed them as 
barbarians; they had already, in private, begun 
to ſet ſome ſprings in motion againſt them, and 
at laſt provoked them in a manner which it was 
impoſſible to forgive. Having inſulted ſome 
Roman galleys that had anchored in their port; 
they completed the outrage, by affronting the 
ambaſſadors who were ſent to demand ſatisfac- 
tion. One of them even made water upon the 
robe of Poſthumius, who was of conſular dignity 
and chief of the embaſſy, and the people ap- 
plauded with loud peals of laughter. — How, 
cried Poſthumius, you will weep by and by. The 
ftain upon my habit will be waſhed in your blood. 
The Tarentines were intoxicated-at. the time of 
their committing this exceſs, and very ſoon began 
to dread the conſequence; they therefore applied 
for aſſiſtance to Pyrrhus king of Epirus, one of 
the greateſt warriors of Greece, and formed un- 
| der the generals of Alexander. 
Ambition? This prince, who. was as brave and as ambi- 
Epirus, tious as Alexander, ſhut up in a ſmall obſcure 
EkEaingdom, wanted only to ſignalize himſelf” 
bold enterprizes, from whence he expected to 
derive eminent advantages. His miniſter, the 
| famous 


bud «> 


ral, fruitleſsly repreſented: to him, that he was 


1 > * 
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famous Cyneas, a diſciple of Demoſthenes in 
eloquence, a profound politician, and able gene- 


4 


purſuing chimerical happineſs, and that he would 


e 


Fruitleſe 
advice of 
Cyneas. 


enjoy much greater felicity, by making a pru- 


dent uſe of what he already poſſeſſed, than by 
tormenting himſelf in the vain ſearch of uſeleſs 
and uncertain conqueſts; but Pyrrhus was deaf to 
every thing except what was ſuggeſted by his 


ruling paſſion. He already fancied himſelf maſ- 


ter of all Italy, from whence he could rapidly 


extend his dominion on every ſide; but the bet- 


ter to conceal his intentions, he ſeemed to yield 


to the intreaties of the Tarentines with reluc- 
tance, and deſired they would detain him as 
ſhort a time in Italy as poſſible. 


& 


king, put the citadel in order. Pyrrhus very 


ſoon followed his miniſter with three thouſand 


Cyneas very ſoon arrived with three thouſand The Tren- 


men at Tarentum; and while he waited for the row 1 


diſcipline. 


horſe, twenty elephants, and twenty thouſand 
heavy armed infantry. He found the Taren- 
tines immerſed in indolence and effeminacy, and 
expecting to purſue their pleaſures while his ar- 


my ſhould fight for their protection; but they 


had given themſelves up to a maſter, who, by 


his orders, inſtantly changed the face of affairs. 


The theatres were ſhut up, and an end put to 
feſtivals: theſe voluptuous people were obliged 
to ſubmit to military diſcipline, and ſaw them 
ſelves incorporated with the troops of Epirus. 


to labour, or conſtraint, even for the defence of 


© Many of them fled, as they could not ſubmit 


their country. So much do men degenerate in 
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jome info- king When in their cups, were faved by a ftroke 
lent - | | 2 ; — avg 
day of in: The Ki ſetit for 505 next day 
to puniſh them for their inſolence, when being 
teproached for their miſbehaviour, Truly,” te- 
plied one of them, if our wine had not been er 
aufttd we ſhould have done worſe, we ſpould have 
aſſaſfmated you. Pyrrhus either deſpiſed the dif- 
courſe of drunkards, or thought it was more to 
his honour to pardon them «© 
veref Levinus the Roman conful, in the meantime, 
Rome 473+ advanced into the country, and the two armies 
Beni fought with the greateſt courage, when the 
Renn Grecian prince, too eaſily diſtinguiſhed by bis 
wert'bea- brilliant armour, was expoſed to the moſt immi- 
„ nent danger; bur he put on other arms in which 
he equally proved his valour, and by means of 
his elephanrs gained the victory. The Ro- 
mans, who had never before feen any, were 
frigfitened at the ſight of theſe monſtrous ani- 
mals loaded with combatants; the horſes terri- 
fied, ran away with their riders, and the diſor- 
der becoming general, the whole army took to 
flight: however, they had made ſuch flaüghter 
that Pyrrhus ſaid upon the occaſion, By anorber 
ſuch victory I fall be ruinod: nevertheleſs he 
continued his march towards Rome, and arrived 
within ſeven leagues of the city, when the ap- 
proach of two confular armies made him retire. 
Tenn They ſent ambaſſadors to him to treat about 
ws king the ranſom or exchange of priſoners, and the 
of Epirus, yirtuous F 1 ſtill poor, though —_ = 
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the higheſt rank, was one of the embaſſy. The be 
money Which was offered to him by Pyrrhus, crews. 
only ſerved to ſhew his contempt for riches, 
Cyneas was one day explaining to him the prin» 
ciples of the ſect of the Epicureans which, he 
profeſſed, when, the Roman exclaimed, O ye 
gods, may ſuch he_the dofirine followed by our ene. 
mics, while they are at war with, Rome | It is 
likewiſe added, that when Pyrrhus invited him to 
come and ſettle in his court, where he promiſed 
to raiſe him to the higheſt, honours, I would by 
no means recommend it to. you, replied. he; for. 
when your ſubjefts know me, they will prefer me 
far their king- 


* 


with a people whom he found. it ſo difficult to 2 Rane. 
overcome, and therefore ordered Cyneas to, fol- 
low the Roman ambaſſadors. to negotiate, the 
terms, This able miniſter very ſoon learnt to re. 
gard the Romans: neither man nor woman would 
accept of the preſents which, he offered them, in 
the name of his maſter. After a long delibera- 
tion, the ſenate, excited. by the old Appius, 
made the following memorable anſwer, in Which 
the ſteady character of the republic is ſtrongly 


8 * 


imprinted; Let Pyrrhus leave Italy, and then rhe Re- 
* tend to demand a peace; bur while he remains dul pore. 
in the country, Rome will proſecute the war.“ bus to quit 
Cyneas was ordered to leave the city that very a 
day; eee account of his embaſſy to 

the king, ſaid, that Rome appeared to him lile a 

temple, and the ſenate an aſſembly of kings, 


> Fabricius 


time after t 875 made an offer ta the Romans to, 9 


| aly cian, 


. Pyrrhus, was deſirous. of concluding, a peace Cynens ſent. * 


1c is ſaid, that the phylician of Pyrchus, ſome ae, 


12 


polſon the king for a ſum of money. (Ie is. nor raven af 
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©. eaſy to give credit to this, for what better for- 
tune could he hope from Rome than from a 
court?) Fabricius, the conſul, generouſly ac- 
quainted the king with the offer of his phy- 
ſician, and on his part, according to Eutro- 


pius, deſerved the following encomium: It were 


a more eaſy > to turn the ſun out of his courſe, 
than to turn 

and probity. It is with pleaſure that I mention 
theſe anecdotes, as important leſſons of virtue; 
that manly virtue, 'which knows how to con- 
temn the deity of corrupted ſouls. The critic 
may ſuſpect ſome of them to be fictitious, but 


they perfectly correſpond with the character of 


the moſt illuſtrious Romans, who certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed that greatneſs of mind, which laid thoſe 


voluptuous enemies at their feet, who were ac- 


cuſtomed to wealth and luxury. 


2 * Pyrrhus, tired of a war which brought no ad- 


| Pyrrhus de- Vantage, laid hold of a pretence for withdraw- 


— ing from Italy, and paſſed over to Sicily, where 


uvm. the Syracuſans implored his aſſiſtance againſt 


the Carthaginians. He ſucceeded there at firſt, 


but afterwards having loſt all hope, he returned 

to Italy, and near Beneventum attacked Curius 

Dentatus, who gained a victory, and put him 

..to flight. The Romans were no longer diſmay- 

ed at the ſight of his elephants, but by throw- 

ing a ſort of flaming darts, and piercing them 

with pikes, made them quite furious; and, as 

| was frequently the caſe, this rage was turned 
n NNN: 

The art of The camp of Pyrrhus, in which the ſituation 

ol every corps of his army was fixed within one 

incloſure, inſtructed the conquerors in the * 


abricius from the paths of juſtice 


a ___ Long cz 
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of encamping. The Romans, always attentive 
to imitate Whatever they found excellent in the 
practice of other nations, added courage and 
1 to amaging reſources of natural genius. 


It is by imitation. that good inventions are im- 
proved, and new ones afterwards contrived. . 

Six years after the beginning of the war, Pyr- 
rhus quitted Italy. He ſet out with a deſign of 


taking Macedonia from Antigonus Gonatas; 
carried the war even into Peloponneſus, and 


was killed at the ſiege of Argos. Bold and en- 
terprizing, but raſh and inconſiderate, he was 
only an illuſtrious adventurer, who could not 


poſlibly ſucceed againſt the unſhaken conſtancy 


of the Romans. The cities of Tarentum, Cro- 
tona, Locri, all Græcia Magna, all Italy pro- 


perly ſo called, fell very ſoon under the Roman 
government, at leaſt as allies, who were conſi- 
dered as too weak to obſtruct the intentions of 


the republic. They were -principally indebted. 
ro the ſeverity of their diſcipline for all their 


ſucceſs, of which we ſhall ſee a new and very 


remarkable example, 


Rhegium, a Grecian colony, ſituated in the Excefes of 


51d 


He quits 
Italy whiek 
became ſub- 
ject to the 
Romans. 


moſt ſouthern extremity of Italy, had put the pris 


itſelf under the protection of Rome, and ads feverely pu» 


mitted a garriſon of four thouſand men. The 25% 


ſoldiers very ſoon adopted the manners of the _ 
country, gave themſelves up to every gratifica- 


tion, and their reliſh for pleaſure brought them 
at laſt to be guilty of a moſt enormous wicked- 


neſs ; by forming a deteſtable conſpiracy, mur- 


dering the inhabitants, and taking poſſeſſion of 


their property, The war with Pyrrhus delayed 
the puniſhment of this enormity ; but when it 
ae e ; Eos. Was 
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was pied one of the confuls was ſent to in- 
flict the puniſhment due to ſuch a dreadful of. 


| fence. He beſieged the rebels in Rhegium, 


and obliged them to furrendef; after a moſt 
violent reſiſtance, in whic:: the greateſt part of 


them ſought a voluntary dean. Thiere were 


| Rigour of 


the cenſor- 


ſip, 
Cornelius 
Rufinus ex- 
pelled the 
ſenate for 
his filver- 
plate. 

The mark is 


Eight ounces, 


only three hundred taken priſoners, who were 
all condemned by the ſenate and executed, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition” of one of the tri- 
bunes. Without ſuch examples to preſerve ſub- 


ordination, the Romans would have become 


meer banditti. 

The ſeverity of the cenſors contributed 
equally to preſerve the manners of the people, 
upon which the Roman greatneſs eſſentially de- 
pended. Cornelius Rufinus was excluded from 
the ſenate by the cenſors for having more than 
fifreen marks of ſilver- plate in his poſſeſſion. 
He had been twice conſul, and once dictator. 
Though he was reputed to be both unjuſt and 
avaricious, it was by means of Fabricius that 
he obtained the conſulſhip. I would rather, 
faid that great man, be pillaged by a conſul, than 
ted priſoner by an enemy. It would ſeem that, 
among the candidates that year, there was. not 
one to be found who was a good general and an 
hypeſt man. 

Can it be believed, that about this time the 
incorruptible Curius was accuſed of having 


converted fome of the plunder taken in war to 


his own uſe? For his vindication he produced a' 
wooden veſſel, which he uſed at facrifices, and 
ſwore that it was the only plunder that he had 


ever admitted into his houſe. The ſenate 


; having made him an offer of ' fifty jugera of the 


Con- 


/ 


donquered lands, after the defeat of Pyrrhus, 
he replied that he lived very well upon ſeven, 
and would never conſent to ſet a bad example. 
Such a noble inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs Difnterets 
excited emulation in the republic. The Ro- de am- 


f the am- 


man ambaſſadors, who were ſent into Egypt, to daa 
enter into a treaty of alliance with Ptolemy Phi- Egypt. 
ladelphus, depoſited the rich preſents, which 

they had been forced to accept from that prince, 

in the public treaſury at their return, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the ſenate, for having 
conducted themſelves ſo as to render the Ro- 

man manners reſpectable in the eyes of foreign 


nations. It is true, that riches were not much pig 1 


— 


known, ſince there was no ſilver money coined motey. 


at Rome, till after the retreat of Pyrrhus; but 
it has been ſeen that gold and ſilver are not the 
ſole food of avarice. 5 
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IntroduBion to the Punic Wars =- Republic of 
C.aribage. Revolutions of Sicily. 


WX are now about to ſee a much greater bm. 


theatre open, for the diſplay of the power Pane me. 


Puni 

and policy of Rome; but before we enter upon W 
the ſubject of the Punic wars, it is neceſſary to 

be firſt acquainted with Carthage, that famous ; 


rival of Rome, ſo powerful from her wealth 

and commerce, but already arrived at that fatal 

period, when the greateſt powers have been 

ruined by exceſſive ambition. 5 

Carthage, founded by the Tyrians about ſeven: Oven. 

ty years before Rome, had a mixed govemment I 
You. I. . 
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which undoubtedly was ed to the higheſt 
encomiums, fince it enjoyed domeſtic peace and 
civil liberty for more than five hundred years. 
They had two magiſtrates choſen annually, who 
Suffetes, Were Called fuffetes, reſembling the Spartan Kings 
or Roman conſuls. The moſt important buſineſs 
of the ſtate was determined by the ſenate, if 
they were unanimous; but if they were nor, it 
Senate. Was referred to the people. They had a tribu- 
nal of a hundred and four ſenators, to whom the 
generals of the army were obliged to be re- 
ſponſible; a too ſevere tribunal, ſince they even 
. Saniſhed the want of - ſucceſs with death, as if 
Tribunal of the beſt generals could command fortune, Five 
Five. of theſe judges formed a ſuperior council, like 
the Spartan Ephori, whoſe buſineſs it was to ap- 
point ſucceſſors to the vacant ſeats in the great 
| tribunal. 

Two faults ++ Ariſtotle takes notice of two great faults in 
bernment their diſtribution of employments: one was, 
criticiſed by that the ſame perſon might hold ſeveral employ- 
ments, which could be rarely conſiſtent with 

the good of the public; the ſecond, that the 
poor were debarred from the higheſt offices, 
which gave too much importance to riches, and 
Refexicns left too little room for emulation. However, 
bee it mult be confeſſed that unleſs the poor were 
like Ariſtides or Fabricius, it might be more 
dangerous to truſt offices in their hands, than 
in the hands of people, who had leſs tempt- 
ation to enrich themſelves. Beſides, few peo- 
ple in a commercial country are well educated 
without a fortune. The misfortune of Car- 
tthage was, that wealth had introduced corrup- 
tion, and ſtimulated avarice, ſo that every thing 
Was 
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was fold, though i in fact nothing properly was 
venal ; and then, according to the obſervation 
of the philoſopher, the magiſtrates made no 
ſcruple of recovering what they had advanced, 
either at the expence of the ſtate, or of indi- 
viduals, 

Immerſed in commercial purſuits, and con- 
temning all arts and ſciences which did not lead 
to the improvement of their fortunes, the 
Carthaginians were knayiſh, vicious, and cruel, 
and ſuperſtition contributed to render their 
manners atrocious, They offered human 
victims to Saturn; even their own children, 
while the mothers, ſtifling the calls of nature, 
could with dry eyes witneſs theſe horrible ſacri- 
fices. It was the reflecting upon ſuch dreadful 
deeds, that made Plutarch think ſuperſtition 
more offenſive to the Deity than atheiſm. Ge- 


| lon, king of Syracuſe, having defeated the Car- 
thaginians in the time of Xerxes, impoſed upon 


them as a condition for granting them a peace, 
that they ſhould aboliſn human ſacrifices; but 


Vices of the 
Carthagi- 


this ſalutary law was no longer obſerved, than 


while they durſt not infringe it without danger. 


The ſoothſayers were always conſulted in every 


affair of conſequence, and all their errors were 


rendered ſacred by credulity. 


It ſeems that the Carthaginians handy tem- 
pon a virtue, or at leaſt it was required 
rom thoſe in whom intemperance is commonly 
of the moſt fatal conſequence, The magiſtrates 
abſtained from wine while they were in office, 
and the army were prohibited from drinking it 
while they remained in the field. Though they 
Were : NOL a warlike nation, and employed mer- 
LI2 cenaries 


Tempe- 
rance com- 
manded to 
magiſtrates 
and the at- 
my. 
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cenaries to ſave the blood, and preſerve the 

commerce of their citizens, yet they had a cuf- 

Military re. tom very well calculated to excite military ar- 

onnrences. Jour. The foldiers wore as many rings as they 

had ſerved campaigns, and theſe rings were 

looked upon as honourable badges of diſtinction, 
Honour 1s the ſpur of warriors. 

Power and Carthage, always united to Tyre its mother 

ef Carthage, country, WAS impercepubly raiſed even above 

; that famous city by commerce and new colo- 

nies. She- had ſubjected Sardinia, a great part 

of Sicily and Spain. Being miſtreſs of the ſea, 

ſhe every where collected the ſuperfluities of 

different countries at {mall expence, to fell 

them at a high price elſewhere. Having no 

rivals, ſhe eaſily impoſed this kind of tax On 

other nations. | 

voy: of Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator, was com- 

20% manded to make the tour of Africa by the 

ſtraits of Gibraltar, as the Phenicians did in 

the time of Nechos, and would have performed 

one of the greateſt enterpriſes which | had been 

conceived by the Ancients, if he had not fallen 

ſhort of proviſions; but Carthage, by extend- 

ing her empire, was haſtening to deſtruction; 

for the love of conqueſt which is dangerous to 

all people, is incompatible with nnn 

verament and intereſts, 
Ancient Carthage and Rome had entered into ſeveral 
tremes be- treaties of alliance; the firſt under the conſul- 


Canto: mip of Brutus, by which certain limits were 
1 fixed for the Roman navigation, and the Car- 
thaginians engaged to do no injury in Latium. 

his treaty, which has been handed down entire 

by CTY ſhews that there was a mutual 


diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt ſubſiſting at that time between the two 
nations. By a fecond treaty made in the year 
four hundred and five of Rome, and three hun- 
dred and forty-eight before the Chriſtian æra, 
it was agreed, among other articles, that the 


Romans ſhould not be at liberty to trade in Sar- 
dinia or Africa except at Carthage, where they _ 


might diſpoſe of all kinds of merchandiſe which 
were . not prohibited ; and the Carthaginians 
might have the ſame privilege at Rome; which 
_ conventions were renewed at different times 
with ſome alterations. They'ſuppoſed, that the 


Carthaginians were the moſt powerful, but that 


the Romans had ſufficient ſtrength to make 
themſelves dreaded, Both nations were deſirous 
to make a conqueſt of Sicily, and the flame of 
war was very ſoon kindled by ambition: but 
before we begin to give an account of its 


progreſs, we muſt mention the revolutions of 


Sicily. 

Sixty years after the Syracuſans had ſhaken 
off the yoke of the family of Gelon, eleven af- 
ter they had driven out the Athenians, and 
four hundred and five before our æra, Diony- 
ſius the tyrant made himſelf maſter of their city, 
and by his abilities, victories, and cruelties, 


eſtabliſhed his power in that iſland. He had Revolutions 


in Sicily af» 


conquered the Carthaginians, and driven them 
almoſt entirely out of Sicily. To. the ridicu- 
lous vanity of being reckoned a poet, a paſſion 
for gaining crowns at the Olympic games, a 
rigorous ſeverity againſt the friends of truth, a 
ſuſpicious and mercileſs tyranny, and a ſhameful 
contempt of religion, were added, a ſtrength of 
ou” and courage which ſupported him thirty- 


LlI3 eight 


$17 


Dionyfius 
the tyrants 


ter the war 
with the 
Athenians, 
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eight years upon the throne, though furrounded 
by crouds of domeſtic enemies. 
Ante Among many anecdotes which are related of 
tyrant, Dionyſius the tyrant, the following ſeem to me 
to be the moſt remarkable. He had ſent Phi- 
loxenus the philoſopher to the quarry (the name 
of a priſon), becauſe he preſumed not to ad- 
mire ſome verſes of which the tyrant was vain ; 
and having ordered him back next day, aſked 
his ſentiments of a new piece}; upon which Phi- 
loxenus turning round to the guards, Carry me 
back to the quarry, ſaid he; but upon this occa- 
ſion the tyrant underſtood raillery. Being in 
| want of money, he plundered the temple of Ju- 
Piter, carrying off a cloak of maſſy gold, with 
Which the God was decorated, ſaying, This 
cloak is too heavy in ſummer, and too cold in win- 
ter; and cauſed one of woollen to be put upon 
the ſtatue, as ſuitable for every ſeaſon. This 
wretched prince would have no barber but his 
own daughters, and even dreading the razor or 
ſciſſars in their hands, taught them to ſinge off 
—.— the hair with nut- ſnells. Dioiiytcs the younger, 
mn his ſon, ſucceeded him without any obſtruction. 
Dien beios This voluptuous and effeminate prince gave 


33 himſelf up at firſt to the ſeductions of proſpe- 


Wia. rity, and ſeemed to reign for no other purpoſe 


but to continue intoxicated with pleaſures ; but 
his - brother-in-law Dion, the wiſeſt of all the 

inhabitants of Syracuſe, having perſuaded him 
to preyail with the famous Plato to come to his 
court; ſtudy, philoſophy, and morals came in 
the train of the philoſopher. If the courtiers 

could have been brought to reliſh the reforma- 

tion, Syracuſe would have had an excellent 

prince z 
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prince; but they formed falſe accuſations againſt 
Dion, and cauſed him to be baniſhed. Plato 
immediately. followed him. You are going to 
rail againſt me with your philoſophers, laid the 
prince, when he gave him leave to depart. . God 
forbid, replied he, that the academy ſhould be in 
ſuch want of ſubjefts as to oblige us to think of 
you The moſt horrid injuſtice very ſoon com- ; 
leted the diſgrace of Dion, his property was 
Id, and his wife given to another. The king- 
dom of Sicily aggrieved by the ſame oppreſſions, 
ſolicited his help againſt the tyrant, and not- 
withſtanding the advice of Plato, who diſap- 
proved the attempt, he reſolved, by a remark- 
able revolution, to revenge the injuries done to 
his country and to himſelf. In fact he deliver- 
ed Syracuſe from tyranny, and governed for 
ſome time with the greateſt prudence ; but an 
ungrateful people, hurt by the auſterity of his 
manners, ſuddenly forgot all his ſervices ; he 
was aſſaſſinated by a treacherous friend, and 
Dionyſius remounted the throne ten years after 3 
he had been expelled. The Corinthians having Ian de- 
ſent the famous Timoleon to the aſſiſtance of throned by 
Syracuſe, which was one of their colonies, Dio- e 
nyſius was again dethroned, and being baniſhed 
to Corinth, there ended his days in poverty. 
The Spartans thought to terrify Philip from 
his example, by replying to a threatening letter 
which he ſent them, with theſe words, Dionyſius 
at Corinth, | | 
Sicily did not long enjoy the peace and liber- Aagathoctes 
ty to which they were reſtored by Timoleon. ner ; 
Agathocles, a cotemporary of Alexander, made racuſe. 
himſelf maſter of Syracuſe by the help of the 
Tr Jr Tb Cartha- 
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Carthaginians, with whom he afterwards quar« 
relled., Beſieged in Syracuſe, he ventured to 
carry the war into Africa; defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, ſuffered a reverſe of fortune, baſely 
+ abandoned his army, and died by poiſon. 
| The n- Syracuſe, beſieged anew by the Carthaginians, 
1 4 applied far aſſiſtance to Pyrrhus, at that time 
nin Pyrrhus 1 
againft the in Italy. That prince was at firſt ſucceſsful in 
Sun. fighting for her, but afterwards unfortunate. 
H᷑lie exclaimedon quitting Sicily, What a charm- 
ing field of battle do we leave for tbe Romans and 
Bic for Cortbaginians! The Syracuſans choſe Hiero | 
ir king. for their king. Then it was that the Punic 
wars n, which ſprung from the ambitious 
policy we Rome, much more than from eicher 
Paier or neceſſity. 


— 


1 
4 27 „ 3 as . . . * K * * 
* 


CHAP 1 
Firſt Punic W, ar, and its Conſequences. 


Year of THE ! Mamertines, who were originally Cam- 
—_— panian mercenaries, by a deed ſimilar to 
man un- that 51 the Roman garriſon at Rhegium, which 
ng Hrs was ſeverely puniſhed, as we have already men- 
Sein. tioned, took poſſeſſion of Meſſina. They were 
attacked by Hiero and aſſiſted by Carthage, 
bnt being equally afraid of the attempts of the 
Carthaginians and the king of Syracuſe, put 

themſelves under the protection of the Romans. 
Honour forbid the ſenate to declare in their fa- 
vour, but the people, who were not ſo delicate 
in their ideas of decorum, were deſirous of a 
var We which they promiſed ſingular advan» 


285 
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tage to themſelves. The will of the people bes .- ns 
ing the ſupreme law, they immediately took WW 
up arms. Appius Claudius, the conſul, with a il 
ſmall fleet paſſed the ſtraits ; defeated Hiero 0 
and the Carthaginians, Who had united againſt 1 
him; left a garriſon at Meſſina, and returned 10 
to Rome with the greater glory, as it was the 1 
firſt time the Romans had tried their nn We 
out of the continent. "0 

'Either from prudence, or being unable to re- They entee ll 
fiſt, Hiero entered into a treaty with the Ro- e 2 
mans to ſave his own kingdom. The Cartha- Hiero. 10 
ginians were in poſſeſſion 4. great part of the 5 
coaſt and the maritime towns; but they could 10 
be driven from thence by the help of the Syra- 1 
cuſans. | * 

The famous. city of Agrigentum v was taken Year of 4 
after a long ſiege, and the enemy defeated in a — >. . 

ſevere engagement. The Romans encouraged 2 — | 
by theſe ſucceſſes, enlarged their views. They 4 
or the neceſſity of having a naval power, . 
and undertook to form one; for before this | fi 
time they never had a fleet deſerving the name, To 10 
their veſſels being rather ſmall barks than ſhips, Ml 
A Carthaginian galley, which was ſtranded on A 
the coaſt of Italy, ſerved them for a model, i 
and they laboured with ſuch zeal, that in two 5440 
months time, according to Polybius, they equip · 0 
dred a hundred galleys of five banks of oars, 9 
and twenty of three banks. The rowers were | it 
in the meantime exerciſed upon the ſea-ſhore, 1 
ſitting upon benches, as if they had been on h 
wy 


board a galley. However, it was not to be ex- 
cted that their galleys, and their manner of 
yorking them, could, upon a firſt attempt, equal 
thoſe 
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thoſe of a people who were maſters of the ſea. 


To acquire a ſuperiority, it was neceſſary to 


find a method of fighting with firm footing on 
board their ſnhips, ſo as to render the addreſs 


and maritime fkill of the Carthaginians of no 
avail. What is it of which genius 1s incapable, 


when rouſed by great motives? -* 


New ſuc- 
ceſſes. 


The conſul Duilius had a machine added to 
every galley called corvus, which falling upon 
the ſhip of the enemy, ſerved. equally to grap- 
ple, and as a bridge for boarding. The inven- 
tion was crowned with every poſſible ſucceſs, 
for he defeated the Carthaginians, killed ſeven 
thouſand men, made as many priſoners, took 
fourſcore, and ſunk thirteen of their galleys. 
Never had a victory been gained ſo pleaſing to 
the Romans, and during the whole of his life, 
Duilius was treated with an extraordinary mark 


of reſpect. At his return from ſupper in the 


city, he was always preceded by a man carrying 
a torch, and another playing on an inſtrument 


of muſic. . 
For a few years, victories and inſtances of 


heroic valour ſucceeded almoſt without inter- 
ruption. They took Corſica and Sardinia from 


the enemy. Calphurnius, a legionary tribune, 


Heroic ac- 
tion of 
Calphur- i 
nius, 


Africa, 


ſaved the army in Sicily by an action ſimilar to 
that of Leonidas againſt the Perſians, His three 
hundred companions fell in the action, he alone 
eſcaped, all covered with wounds, and his re- 
ward was a crown of graſs. The Romans 
having taken{ſixty'galleys at the battle of Ecno- 
mus, thought themſelves in a ſituation to attack 


. Regulus 
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Regulus, one of the victorious conſuls, carried After the 
the war into that country, and at the expiration Ecnomus 
of his conſulſhip, received orders to remain in ai. 
qu of proconſul: he then complained and a. 

emanded a ſucceſſor, becauſe, he ſaid, that a 
thief had ſtolen away his labouring utenſils; and 

if he did not return to cultivate his little field, 
he and his family run a riſk of periſhing with + 
hunger. The ſenate gave orders, that the field 
of Regulus ſhould be cultivated, and his fami- 
ly ſupported at the public expence. The Ro- 
man people, ſaid Seneca, became his; labourer. - 

Thus we ſee that poverty ftill continued to 

_ heighten the glory of the Roman generals; bus 
we cannot eaſily be perſuaded, that Regulus had 
not ſome ſecret motive for deſiring to be re- 
called. The bare mention of his wants would 
undoubtedly have obtained the ſame aſſiſtance; 
but perhaps he longed for a triumph, of which 
he might be diſappointed by a reverſe of for- 
tune. What followed gives authority to this 
conjecture. 2 

Regulus advancing to the gates of Carthage, Year of 
and wanting to put an end to the war, offered — 
ſuch hard terms to the enemy, that, notwith- vanquiſhed 
ſtanding the general conſternation, they were e ng 
rejected. By his ſaying, That they muſt either by his own 
learn to conquer, or to ſubmit to the conqueror, he _ 
animated the courage of the drooping Carthagi- 
nians, from a ſenſe of ſhame and deſpair. Some 

Grecian auxiliaries in Carthaginian pay arrived 

| in this critical ſituation of their affairs. Xan- 

ö thippus, a Lacedemonian, taught them the art 

of war, accuſtomed them to ſubmit to diſci- 

ö pline, and filled their minds with zeal and con- 

fidence. 
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fidence. He attacked the preſumptuous Regy« 
lus, who imagining himſelf invincible, took no 
precautions to defeat his enemy, and was there- 
fore conquered and taken priſoner. An exam- 
ple, ſays Polybius, very proper to teach us to 
be leſs confident, and more prudent. Let us 
learn by the errors and misfortunes of others, 
to avoid the like errors and misfortunes. This 
is the valuable advantage to be gained by 
reading. Xanthippus ſaved the Carthaginians, 
but dreading their jealouſy, privately with- 
The Ro- The ſucceſs which the Romans had at the 


mans conti- 


nue theua beginning of this war could not be effaced, and 
vidh zeal. made them redouble their efforts to fit out a new 
fleet, to purſue it with frefh vigour ; but this 
armament was deſtroyed by ſtorms and ſhip- 
wrecks, which made them renounce all hopes 
of becoming maſters of the ſea; however, wien 
they came to conſider the great ſuperiority 
which the enemy derived from their naval force, 
they haſtened to get ready a new fleet. Before 
it was prepared to put to ſea, Metellus the pro- 
conſul gained a complete victory near Panor- 
mus (Palermo). Six-ſcore elephants ſerved to 
grace his triumph, which afforded a new ſpecta- 
cle to the Romans. | TRY 
Heroic Alt laſt the fleet ſet ſail, to lay ſiege to Lily- 
Seath 6 a, bæum, the ſtrongeſt place poſſeſſed by the Car- 
mentioned thaginians in Sicily. It was upon this occaſion 
dy 20u®- that the Carthaginians ſent ambaſſadors to pro- 
kidorians, Poſe an exchange of priſoners. If, notwith- 
ſtanding the filence of Polybius, we may cre- 
dit a number of hiſtorians, Regulus, who was 
Jent with thele ambaſſadors, perſuaded the Ro- 
| | mang 
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mans not to make the exchange, and then re⸗ 
turned to Carthage to ſuffer a moſt dreadful 
puniſhment. To revenge his death, the Ro- 
mans gave up the chief priſoners to his wife and 
children, who ſhewed they were as great bar- 
barians as the Carthaginians. It is certain, 
that even their virtue had a mixture of ſavage 
eruelty. 

During the nine years that the gege of Lily- Year of 
beum laſted, both nations diſplayed every re- Bale 5% 
ſource which they could command. Claudius Drepanum,} 
Pulcher, a haughty imprudent conſul, attacked _ 
the Carthaginian fleet near the port of Drepa- their flea 
num, and loſt his own, which was. deſtroyed 
by Adherbal. It is reported, that upon being 
informed before the engagement, that the ſacred 
pullets would not eat, he cauſed them to be 
thrown into the ſea, ſaying with a, ſneer, Since 
they will not eat, let them drink. This was 
ſufficient among ſuch ſuperſtitious people to diſ- 
hearten the ſoldiers. Storms and ſhipwrecks, 
and other misfortunes, totally deſtroyed the Ro- 
man fleet, except ſome ſhips fitted out by pri- 
vate perſons at their own. expence to cruiſe 
againſt the enemy. At laſt the zeal of the peo - They repair 
ple ſupplied the want of public money *, every pa lr = loſs, 
one contributing in proportion to his ability to new Side 
fit out a new armament ;z the republic, whoſe nes. 


promiſes did not deceive them, haning engaged 


At the beginning of the ſiege of i ce | 
was ſo ſcarce that at Rome the buſhel of corn coſt but one as, 
or the tenth part of a drachma, For the {ame price they 
had a congius of wine (about one gallon), twelve pounds 
of meat, ten pounds of olive oil, &c. Plin, I, xvii. c. 3. 
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that their money ſhould be refunded. Two 
hundred galleys of five banks of oars were ſoun 
fitted out, and Lutatius the conſul deſtroyed the 
fleet under Hanno,defeated Hamilcar Barcas the 
father of the famous Hannibal, compelled the 
Carthaginians to ſue for a peace, and moſt im- 
periouſly dictated the conditions. 

It was ſtipulated that the Carthaginians mould | 
totally evacuate Sicily; that in the ſpace of 
twenty years, they ſhould pay two thouſand 
two hundred talents of ſilver (about /. 323, 480 
Engliſh) to the Romans; that they ſhould re- 
ſtore the priſoners and deſerters without ranſom; 
and laſtly, ſnould not make war agaiuſt Hiero 
or his allies. The Roman people refuſcd to 
ratify the treaty but upon condition, that they 
ſhould have an additional thouſand talents for 
tke expences of the war; the time of payment 
of the other ſums be reduced to ten years, and 
the Carthaginians obliged to yield up all the 


_ iſlands lying between Italy and Sicily. Except 


Sicily de- 


clared to be 


a Roman 
province, 


whence 
the ſuperio- 


, ity of the 


ns 
was derived, 


the kingdom of Syracule, Sicily was —.— 
a Roman province; which was a name they gave 
to all their conqueſts out of Italy. A prætor 
and quæſtor were ſent thither regularly every 
year, the firſt to be a judge in civil matters, the 
other to gather the taxes. 

Thus we ſee the Romans, after a continual 
war of twenty-four years, without wealth, igno- 
rant of the art of navigation, ſuſtaining a loſs 
of ſeven hundred galleys, and yet preſcribing 
terms to the opulent city of Carthage, whoſe 


loſſes were leſs conſiderable, with infinitely 
greater reſources. An inflexible ſteadineſs in 
all her reſolutions, an invincible love of glory 
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and deſire of con queſt, the conſtant practice of 
fighting, and thy moſt rigid diſcipline, all to- 
gether contributed to determine every conteſt 
in favour of Rome. A people devoted entirely 
to war, ought certainly to ſucceed againſt a 0 
nation which never enters into it, but for the | = 
fake of her commerce. "<> PRE | 
Beſides, the Carthaginians, by crucifying ſach 232 
of their generals as happened to be unfortunate {fees Og 
in war, inſpired terror rather than emulation; se. 
whereas the Romans inſpired their people with 
courage, by puniſhing diſobedience and cowar- 
dice, and every failure-in duty, with degrada- 
tion, and by diſdaining to ranſom their pritoners, 
without reckoning misfortunes, to which eve 
man is ſubject, as crimes. Four hundred young 
knights having been ordered upon ſome preſ- 
ling and indiſpenſable ſervice, refuſed to obey; 
by the judgment of the cenſors they were therefore 
deprived of their horſes; but they were not loſt to 
the ſtatez they could ſtill wipe out the ſtain, and 
recover their rank. A ſalutary puniſhment ſerved 
only to revive the ſenſe they ought to have of 
their duty. In one word, Rome had à great deal 
of ambition, and excellent ſoldiers to execute her 
ambitious purpoſes; ſhe aimed unremittingly at 
the great object of her politics, which was to ag- 
grandize herſelf; and her conſuls were the more 
zealous to diſtinguiſh themſelves, as they conti- 
nued but a ſhort time in office. It was by theſe 
means that Rome becamethe miſtreſs of the r 
The number of citizens was much diminiſhed 
at the end of the firſt Punic war. Fear of 
3 The army of Carthage was compoſed of — 
ö African mercenaries, who, far from ſerving Sara 9p Be . 
with that zeal which love of country inſpires, Gaube 
, Were Sant, 
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were more inclined to revolt, that they might 
gain advantages for themſelves. The Cartha- 
ginians wanted to ſend them home, and to re- 
duce their pay, which proved the fignal for a 
dreadful ſedition. The city would have been 

taken and plundered, if it had not been for 
The Ro- Hamilcar, The mercenaries ſeized Sardinia, 
It notwith- and made an offer of it to the Romans, by 
bes.. whom it was rejected; but they afterwards found 
| à⁊ pretence to take poſſeſſion of it, becauſe they 
found it convenient for their purpoſe. They 
compelled the Carthaginians to renounce it, and 

to pay the expence of the armament which was 

fitted out for taking it. As the Carthaginians 
could not revenge the inſult, they were obliged 

to comply, | TE OS; 
The tem- A general peace occaſioned the temple of Ja- 
t. Laus nus to be ſhut, which had been kept conſtantly 
open from the time of Numa. In a few months 
it was again opened, and never more ſhut till 
in the time of Auguſtus, War was the element 
of the Romans; yet moſt authors extol their 

, 4 : 

boli Ambaſſadors were ſent into Illyria, to de- 
Ilyrian? mand reparation of certain injuries done by the 
eorfair, Corſairs of that nation to ſome merchants. Teu- 
ta, their queen, replied, that ſhe would give 
no orders for attacking the Romans, but that. 
the kings of the a, were not accuſtomed 
to prohibit individuals from cruiſing : to which 


the youngeſt of the ambaſſadors boldly replied, 
With us, the injury done to one citizen is revenged 
1 by the republic, and we ſhall oblige you to reform 
blaine, and Jour Cuſtoms, Teuta provoked at this affront, 
Uyriais \ cauſed the ambaſſadors to be put to death. 
reduced. © | The 


. 


The Romans ſubdued lh, and took this op- 
portunity of ſhewing themſelves to the Greeks, 
Corinth and Athens, not foreſeeing that they The Ro- 
would one day become the ſlaves of this peo le, 3 
hitherto unknown, admitted them to t eir © Greece. 
games and their myſteries. | 
The Gauls were making preparations in the War agil 
mean time againſt Rome, who had provoked OO. 
them by diſtributing the lands of the Senones. 
The ponriffs were conſulted about the means 
of warding off the term, and in conſequence 
of their reply, two Gauls were buried alive. 
Barbarous ſuperſtition . ſeems every where to 
have cauſed murder to have been committed, 
in honour of the Deity, wno foros and pu- 
niſhes it. This barbarity enraged the Gauls, 
and they overcame a conſiderable army in Tuſ- 
cany, but fighting half naked, they were de- 
feated in ſeveral engagements. The Romans 
paſſed the Po for the firſt time in five hundred 
thirty. They took Milan the capital of Inſu- CEOS 
bria ; made themſelves maſters of Liguria, PA eee 
united theſe two countries into one province by gone 
the name of Ciſalpine Gaul. One colony was 
eſtabliſned at Cremona, another at Placentia; 
Iftria and Illyria were next ſubdued. I only 
point out thoſe events. The ſecond Punic war , 
preſents us with lome more memorable crank. g 


actions. 
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| 5 H x P. 
pra Punks War, till the Battl of Came. 


| Progreſs of 5 — Conbaginiada very ſoon repaired their 
the-Cartha- loſſes by new conqueſts gained in Spain, 
2 into which Hamilcar had carried the war, after 
carand having made his ſon Hannibal ſwear irreconci- 
Spain, lable hatred againſt the Romans. In the courſe 
of nine years, he had greatly extended the domi- 
nions of Carthage in that country, from whence 
they received immenſe riches; and was ſucceeded 
in the command by his ſon- in-law Aſdrubal, who 
followed his ſteps, founded the city of Carthage- 
na, and greatly added to a power whole progreſs 
could not fail to give uneaſineſs to the Romans. 
Rome, ſeeing herſelf threatened by the Gauls, 
ſent to negociate with her dangerous rival, Who 
was very unwilling to renew the war. It was 
agreed, that the Carthaginians ſhould not paſs 
the Iberus (Ebro), and that Saguntum, a con- 
ſiderable city in alliance with the Romans ſhould 

* remain free and independent. 
Hannibal It was impoſſible that peace could long ſub- 
n Beis. ſiſt between two ſuch ambitious powers with 
| {uch oppoſite intereſts, Aſdrubal was naturally 
of a pacific diſpoſition, and faithfully obſerved 
the treaty, bur at his requeſt young Hannibal 
was ſent to him into Spain. He died, and 
Hannibal, the implacable enemy of Rome, whoſe 
greateſt paſſion was for war, being appointed 
his ſucceſſor, very ſoon dedicated his whole at- 
tention to accompliſh the vaſt projects of his 
uncommon genius, and gave full ſcope to his 
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natural diſpoſition. About twenty-ſix years of His ae ; 


age, he already added prudence to the moſt '* 
heroic qualities. He was adored by his ſoldiers, 


becauſe he was at once their moſt perfect mo- 


del, and greateſt benefactor. He was ſober, 
vigilant, indefatigable, inured to every kind of 
toil, never dedicating any time for ſleep but 


what was abſolutely neceſſary to recover him 


from the fatigue of buſineſs, ſleeping ſometimes 


upon the ground amidft the common centinels, 
liberally rewarding thoſe actions and military 


virtues in others, which were his own particular 
delight, and unfortunately for the Romans, 


poſſeſſing the talents of an artful politician in 


as eminent a degree, as thoſe of an accompliſh- 
ed general. 
Though the Barcan party, of whom his fa- 


ther was the chief, ruled in Carthage, and had x 


already declared in favour of a war, yet as their 


Year of 


Rome 334. 


e be 
ſieges and 
takes Sa- 


opponents might one day prevail, Hannibal guntum ia 


would not undertake any thing without the con- 
ſent of the republic. By employing his emiſſa- 


ries to complain of the Saguntines, and to ren- 


der the Romans odious and ſuſpected, he ob- 
tained full power to act with reſpect to Sagun- 
tum, as he ſhould judge moſt proper for the 
intereſt of Carthage. That city being inveſted, 
applied to the Romans for aſſiſtance, who ſent 
ambaſſadors, but their remonſtrances were of 
no avail, After a ſiege of ſeven months, the 
Saguntines being reduced to the laſt extremity, 
burnt all their valuable effects, and ſetting fire 
to their houſes, moſt of them periſhed in the 
flames with their wives and children, and the 
reſt were put to the ſword. 


M m 2 Rome 


alliance 


with Rome. 


332 
| Rome de- 


- Clares war 
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Rome keenly, reproached bertelk ler ne glect⸗ 


»painſt Car- ing to ſuccour ſuch uſeful and faithful lies: | 


thage, 


and preparing for war; ſent a new embaſly to 
alk the reaſon of an enterpriſe. contrary to 
treaties and the law of nations, Far from de- 
livering up Hannibal as the Romans required, 


the Carthaginians pretended to juſtify the ſiege 


Exramina- 
tion of the 
motives of 
the fecond 

Punic war, 


of Saguntum from their example. Fabius, who 


was. chief of the embaſſy, not caring to enter 


into ſuperfluous diſcuſſions, making a fold ih 
his robe, 1 here carry peace or war, ſaid he 
haughtily ; ; chuſe one or the other. , The chief of 
the ſenate declared, in a tone equally havghty, 
that he himſelf might chuſe. I cbuſe war then, 
replied Fabius ; which being. agreeable to the 


| Barcan party, was cheerfully accepted. 


It is a great political queſtion, whether or not 
this war was juſt, The laſt treaty expreſsly 
bore, that the Carthaginians ſhould not F585 
Saguntum, and in this point the convention was 
violated : bur the invaſion of Sardinia and Cor- 


fica by the Romans, and their, impoſing a new 


tribute upon Carthage after the concluſion of 
the treaty of peace, were attempts equally odi- 
ous. As the Carthaginians had given no proof 
of compliance in the treaty made with Aſdru- 
bal, but by a ſilence of ſeveral years, they were 
not without a pretence to 'elyde the obſervation 
of it. On both ſides we ſhall find injuſtice, 


violence, bitterneſs, and an ambitions jealouſy, 


watching for favourable opportunities, The 


voice of equity, and the laws of good faith, 


have little power when the paſſions bear ſway, 
and the war, in appearance the moſt juſt, is al- 


moſt always blameable in its principles. Rome 


ſeemed 
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emed to have a right to avenge the cauſe of 
o 2.» BA. } 7 1 | 1 > 4 ; 2 . 
Saguntum ; but Rome wanted to humble and 
ee 


Me have reaſon to bewail the fate of the hu- Politics tas 
$2 73 11 r . little in- 
man race, when the political tranſactions be- gycnced by 
tween nations are not guided by morality : then morals. 
indeed treaties are but weak ties; then the dif- 
ferent ſtates, always upon the watch, and in 
- continual diſtruſt of one another, under an ap- 
pearance of friendſhip are certain enemies: and 
as the firſt law of nature obliges us to watch for 
our own preſervation, it frequently happens, 
that the horrors of war may be juſtified, by the 
neceſſity of preventing certain attacks, as the 
only means left for ſelf-defence. AR OO | 
© The Roman ambaſſadors, who endeavoured Rome in 
to enter into treaties of alliance in Spain and be 8 L 
with the Gauls, found theſe people ſtrongly pre- niards and 
: | 5 ec" | auls"to 
poſſeſſed againſt the republic. They were told ait her. 
in Spain, that the deſtruſtion of Saguntum was 
no motive for chuſing ſuch allies: the Gauls 
thought it ridiculous that, after the treatment 
given to their countrymen, the Romans ſhould 
make them a propoſal for an offenſive alliance: 
the republic therefore found that they myſt 
depend upon their own ſtrength, which was 
certainly very conſiderable. Beſide ſix legions, 
which amounted to twenty-four thouſand in- 
fantty and eighteen hundred horſe, they had a 8 
hody of forty-eight thouſand men from the | 
other Italian ſtates, and a fleet of two hundred 
and forty ſail. The two conſuls drew lots for 
the different departments; Sempronius ſet out 
555 Africa, and Publius Scipio to fight in 
am- : 
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_ Nanzidat, In the mean time, Hannibal having the com- 
epares to . : | 
carry the mand of the Carthaginian forces, with a power 

Treaty, © Of doing whatever he judged proper, and not 

© reſtricted to time like the conſuls, prepared to 

carry the war into Italy. No undertaking was 
ever concerted with more courage, or more 
prudence. He took the moſt proper meaſures 
for the ſafety of the ſtate; procured perfect in- 

formation of the obſtructions he was to expect 

on his way; by kindneſs and preſents gained 

over a number of Gauls to c{poule his intereſt, 

and perfectly won the hearts of all his ſol- 

diers. As he had foreſeen every thing, no dan- 

gers could diſmay him, and though he was to 

meet with ſome very terrible, yet being ſatisfied 

* that he could overcome them, he ſet out with 

all the confidence of a true hero. * 

Fug ian The paſſage of the river Iberus, and the 
ne paſſes Pyrenean mountains, with which he gloriouſly 
i eK begun, is nothing in compariſon of the Rhone 

fanding and the Alps. On the news of his march, 

mepreatelt Scipio repaired with all diligence to the neigh- 
bourhood of Marſeilles, with an intention of 
making Gaul the theatre of action; but being 
deceived by the alacrity of the enemy, he nei- 

ther could meet him, nor prevent his paſſing the 
Rhone. Neither the rapidity of the river, nor 

the Gauls who defended the oppoſite bank, 
could retard the progreſs of Hannibal: he even 
ſaved his elephants. Having arrived at the 
foot of the Alps in the month of October, he 
found them covered with ice and ſnow, and 
guarded by ſavage mountaineers, who might 
geltroy his army, by tumbling down maſſes of 
rock upon them from the ſummits of the moun- 
VVV tains; 
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tains: however, with infinite labour he ſur- 


mounted every oppoſition, and in fifteen days 


arrived at that charming country, which he pro- 
poſed to his troops as the reward of all their 


labours. He had been about five months and 


a half upon his march from Carthagena, from 
whence he ſet out at the head of fifty thouſand 


infantry, and twenty thouſand horſe, of whom 


there remained only twenty thouſand foot, and 


two thouſand horſe when he arrived in Italy. 


This march of about four hundred leagues, His march 


which was accompliſhed notwithſtanding innu- 


from Spain, 
one of the 


merable obſtructions, deſerves to be celebrated moſt re- 


among the extraordinary exploits. of the moſt 
famous conquerors. The hiſtory of it, which has 
been left us by Polybius, is excellent, though 
there is not to be found in it either the marvel- 


lous, or the pomp. of that author. The vine- 
gar with which that author makes them diſſolve 
the rocks of the Alps, too much reſembles the 
chimeras of Herodotus. Where could they 
find ſuch a quantity of vinegar? OT 

As ſoon as Hannibal had given his army 
ſome time to repoſe, he was impatient to ſigna- 
liſe himſelf by ſome enterpriſes, which might 
ſpread the terror of his name and arms. He 


began by taking Turin, and Scipio quickly ad- 


vanced for the protection of Italy. The con- 
ſul engaged the Carthaginians beyond the Tici- 
nus (Teſino), but receiving a wound, and his ca- 


markable 


expeditions 
in hiſ- 
tory * 


Hannibal's 


firſt exploits 
in Italy. 


valry on a ſuppoſition that he was killed, imme- 


diately flying from the field, he repaſſed the 
Po cloſely followed by Hannibal, upon which 
the Gauls abandoned the Romans and joined 
dhe enemy. nd ings Sligbt 
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Battle of 


Trebia 
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van preſumptuous/man, be- 


Sempfronius, a 


gained over ing recalled from Sicily, flattered himſelf with 


Sem ro- 
nius. 


the hopes of conquering the enemy without the 
aſſiſtance of his colleague, who was ſtill con- 


fined by his wound; and notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Scipio, perſiſted in his wars 
tion to engage. As he did not ſtudy the p 


| per ſeaſon, but the time which ſuited. his n 


views, (an excellent obſervation of Polybius,) 


he took his meaſures ſo badly, that the two 


-- = * cconfular armies were defeated on the banks of 
-... the Trebia. By a ſtratagem of Hannibal in 
e beginning of the engagement, the conſul 


Dangerous 
march of 
Hannibal 
into Tuf. 
Tany. 


d the river, notwithſtanding the ſnow which 


fell, fo that his ſoldiers, ſtiff with cold, and 


ſuffering with hunger, could ſcarce hold their 
arms, while the Carthaginians were provided 
againſt fatigue and the ſeverity of the weather, 
At ſight of ſuch an error, it was _ to forelee 
the conſequence. 

The conquerer, in the next place, attempted 
to paſs the Appenines, Which from ſome circum- 
ſtances were almoſt as dangerous as the Alps. 


His army ſuffered ſeverely by a terrible ſtorm of 


two days continuance, in all which time they 
could not pitch their tents. Seven elephants, 
with a number of men and horſes periſhed upon 
the occaſion. Yet; on getting out of the moun - 
tains, Hannibal again attacked the conſul. Sem 
pronius, and after a ſevere action, in which 
neither army gained the advantage, he haſtened 
to penetrate by the ſnhorteſt road into Tuſcany, 


Deep marſnes preſented themſelves before him, 


à new danger which to any man but Hannibal 
would have been inſurmountable. His ſoldiers 
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ſtood in water four days and four nights. 
Mounted upon the only elephant which remain- 
ed, he could ſcarce extricate himſelf out of the 
fens, and loſt an eye by a defluxion which was 
occaſioned by the bud air and fatigue. How 
highly deſerving of admiration theſe prodigies 
of courage, if the cauſe of nnn bad been 
their object t | 
A new conſul, the raſh F 3 a man un- Year of - ; 

worthy of the command, was by his indiſcretion Theke 
deſtined to complete the glory of Hannibal. He mans de- 
alarmed the Roman ſuperſtition, by ſhewing an Thrahme. 
arrogant contempt of the auſpices; in the next nus. 
place, being impatient to fight, he engaged in 
a defile near the lake Thraſymenus, where he 
was inveſted by the enemy, who killed him, and 
cut his army in pieces. Only ſix thouſand Ro- 
mans eſcaped from the ſlaughter, but were next 
day compelled to ſurrender; and four thouſand 
men, who were on the way to join Flaminus, 
were likewiſe defeated. Hannibal ſeemed to 
command fortune. 
Amidſt all his ſucceſs, he never forgot the Prodent po- 
part of a ſound politician, and behaved with vans 
ou humanity to the allies of Rome, whom he 

oped to allure to his intereſt by diſmiſſing their 
priſoners without ranſom, He ſet himſelf up 
as the deliverer of theſe people who had been 
ſtript of their rights by ambition and injuſtice: 
but, except from the Gauls, he met with no aſ- 
ſiſtance. 5 

All would have been 8 if the ſenate, con- Fabius 
trary to rule, had not themſelves choſen a dic- der. 
tator who was able to reſtore their affaitrs;! ; 
mean 3 who by his . 2 
m 
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moſt famous conquerors. Minucius was choſen 
general of the horſe by the people, a ſad choice, 
which helped to ſer off the merit of the dictator 
to greater advantage. Fabius began his dicta. 
torſhip by ſome religious acts, which were become 
the more neceſſary, as the minds of the people 
had been ſtruck with a ſuperſtitious panic. He 
made them fulfil an old vow long in diſuſe, to 
which they ſuppoſed ſucceſs in war was attached; 
mis pru- and then putting himſelf at the head of his army, 


_ gence diſ- 


concerts Prudently determined to let the enemy conſume 
Hanaibal. [themſelves for want of proviſions. He encamp- 
ed upon heights,” avoided coming to an engage- 
ment, haraſſed Hanibal, and by this new kind 
of war, diſconcerted all tos meaſures. Minuct- 
uus, who was as impetuous as Fabius was pru- 
dent, at ſight of the Carthaginians laying waſte 
the territories of the allies, railed againſt his 
conduct; but Fabius was not to be moved by 
reproaches. The cruel, and almoſt unanimous 
We ſet er. àccuſation of cowardice could not tarniſh the 
preflions of reputation of the dictator, who had ſufficient 
End railiery ſteadineſs to ſet at defiance the expteſſions of 
at defiance. Contempt and ridicule which were levelled at 
him, and even to ſacrifice his own glory to the 
ood of his country, eſteeming the opinion of 
the rant as nothing when compared with the 
ſenſe which he had of his duty. T1 fbould be cow- 

ardly indeed, faid he, if the Four of ira made we 

commit a fault. 

The injuſ” At laſt Fabius was Wente of keeping up a 
_ pred o ſecret correfpondence with the enemy, becauſe 
ferves to Hannibal, on purpoſe to render him ſupected, 
eee PE" ſpared his lands; Fabius therefore ordered 


con ſpicuous. is fon to ſell the lands, and to employ the money 
? TM; ; — : 9 8 In 
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in ranſoming the priſoners. He was ordered to 
Rome, and when one of the tribunes of the 
people railed againſt him, he only replied, Fa- 
ius cannot be ſuſpefted by his fellow-citizens. In- 
og was carried ſo far, that his general of 

orſe was appointed to an equal ſhare in the 
command; he therefore gave to that raſh' man 
one half of his army. He very ſoon ſaw him He frathe 
engaged with the Carthaginians, and ſurrounded 5 
on all ſides, upon the point of being totally de- A 
feated: Fabius then ruſhed upon the enemy, and 
diſperſed them. He could be no Roman who 
could withſtand ſuch proofs of worth; Minuci- 
us bluſhed at his error, and yielded the command 
entirely to the dictator. This campaign affords 
one of the moſt inſtructive leſſons which hiſtory 
can poſſibly preſent either to the citizen or ER: 


LS OE IT 9 "ERS" * 
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CHAP. 4 


Battle of Caunæ and continuation f the" War, un 
; Scipto- Africanus was poi nted to the command 
in Sain. 


JIXPERIENCE nd un te ee how vas aba! 

much their ſucceſs in war depended upon <9*ivl. 

the choice of a general; but the people rarely 

profit by experience, they are hurried on by pre- 

judice, and blinded by cabals. Terentius Varro, 

the ſon of a butcher, who likewiſe had exerciſed 

the ſame employment, and raiſed himſelf by 

flattering the populace without any merit but 

of e abi B was choſen conſul in on | 

of the nobili Emilius his colleague, | with Emilia hie 
ty ag AI colleague, 
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All che virtues of a good citizen, and the abili- 
ties of an excellent general, found him an ad- 
verlgey more to be dreaded than the Carthagini- 
| Eight legions, conſiſting each of five 
wha foot and three hundred horſe, with 
the troops furniſhed by the allies conſiderably 
augmented, compoſed a very formidable army 
under che two conſuls. If commanded by Emi- 
Alus only, it had been invincible; but by the 
raſhneſs. of Varro, it was totally deſtroyed at 
—4 famous battle of Cannæ i in Apulia (La Pug- 


Wee Two generals having equal authority With 
Batle of entirely oppoſite principles, each commanding 
dy the or One day alternately, are two heads wanting to 
cenduc of lead the ſame body different ways: their mil- 
Vero, underſtandipg foreboded an unavoidable mis- 
fortune. Varro taking the opportunity of his 
command, threw himſelf headlong into 

the moſt i imminent danger: nothing could equal 

the imprudence of his diſpoſitions, nor could 

any be conceived ſuperior to thoſe of Hannibal. 

The Romans were ſurrounded and cut in pieces; 

and after an engagement of three hours, the 

carnage became fo dreadful, that the Cartha- 

giuian general cried out to ſpare the conquered. 
Emilius, with about forty thouſand men, of whom 
7 there were near three thouſand knights, fell in 
this battle. Varro, followed by a few of the 

eavalry, fled to Venuſia (Venoſa). 

Noble bis That magnanimity for which the Rom ans have 
Fasse after (been ſo juſtly! celebrated, was diſplayed: with all 
the defeat. its powers upon this occaſion, amidſt the jnex- 
reſble conſternation which ſuch adiſaſter could 


(Fe fail to produce. They were at laſt inclined 
0 
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to hearkeh to the advice of Fabius. The wo- 


men were forbidden to ſtir out of their houſes, 


becauſe they added to the general difmay by 
their cries and lamentations; the gates of the 
city were ſhut againſt thoſe timid people, who 


thought of flying for their own preſervation; 


leſt the intelligence which was received Hout! 


mould add to the alarm, the couriers were ad- . 


mitted only in ſecret, and the ſenators were em- 
ployed all over the city to diſpel the fears of the 
people. From the wreck of the' army, Varro 
collected ten thouſand men, with whom he re= 
turned to Rome, when the ſenate in xz body 


went out to meet him, and in the moſt ſolemn 


manner thanked him, for not having deſpaired of 
the republic. This ſtroke of policy had an effect 
almoſt equal to a triumph; but what was not to 
be expected from ſenators, each of whom Was 
become almoſt a Fabius? es 
At the ſame time they carried all their money 


to the public treaſury; the knights aid all the 


The efforts - 
O the Ro- 
mans ſtill 


tribes followed their example. The youth of 12 ſupport 


ſeventeen years of age and upwards were etirol. ' 
led in the troops, and eight thouſand * flaves 


were armed. Whether it proteeded from cc. 
nomy, or to animate the troops with a ſenſe of 


their duty, or to check the hopes of the enemy, 


is uncertain, but they refuſed to ranſom the pt. 
ſonets. Four legions and ten thouſand horſe were 
raiſed in the city, and the allies ſupplied the 


Before they were enrolled, they were aſked if they were 
willing to take arms. They anſwered, Yolo I am abil. 
Ting), From whence they had the name of Volones. This 
22 * was not aiked the citizens, becauſe they were obliged 

o ſerve. | ao 


8 ” numbers 


S War. 


% 


numbers that were demanded. They who cen- 
ſure Hanibal for not taking the advantage of 
his victory, to lay ſiege immediately to Rome, 
do not ſufficiently refle& upon the obſtructions 


which the national character of the Romans, ex- 


cluſive of every thing elſe, muſt have preſented. 
Hanno, the inflexible opponent of the Bar- 
can party, perhaps reaſoned: better at Carthage. 

Hannibal having ſent his brother Mago with 
the news of the victory gained at Cannæ, and to 
demand freſh ſuccours, Hanno perſevered in his 


opinion, and maintained, that ſince the Romans 


had ſhewn no ſigns. of deſpair, offered no pro- 
poſals of peace, nor teſtified the leaſt deſire of 
obtaining it, they certainly were not reduced to 
the laſt extremity, as had been repreſented: that 
the preſent ſituation of things might procure an 


adyantageous peace, but a ſingle defeat might 
overthrow all the deſigns of Hannibal. He 


concluded that they ought not to ſend any ſuc- 


cours into Italy; „If Hannibal has gained de- 


«  ciſive victories, ſaid he, he has no occaſion 
„for more troops, and if he can have deceived 
« us, he deſerves none.” This opinion was 
laughed at, but it was juftified by the event. 


As we ſhould be led too far by entering into the 


derail of theſe epeditions, I ſhall confine myſelf 


to what is barely needful. 


TheCartha- 


ginians 
enervated 
at Capua. 


Capua having revolted from Rome, admitted 


Hannibal within her walls, where the pleaſures 
that prevailed in that city proved the ruin of his 
army. The example of the commander be- 
comes contagious; his ſoldiers grew relaxed, 
and inſtead of a military repoſe, of which they 
bad much occaſion, they enjoyed ALGAE 
r 


IS mb ns 


talized himſelf by the fiege of Syracuſe, which , bs 
was one of the great events of this war. 
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reſt, which deprived them of all vigour both of 
| body and mind. Thoſe men who had been 


inured to all the toils of war, now carried off 
debauched women from Capua, which was the 
occaſion of great deſertion: they had now no 
reliſh for any thing but the delights of Campa- 
nia. Having become rich by ſo many vittories, 
ſays Monteſquieu, would not every place have been 
to them a Capua! No, it would not, if diſcipline 
had been properly maintained. 8 
However formidable Hannibal had always Adrantogy 
been, yet the Romans ſoon recovered the ſupe- the Ro- 
riority. Sempronius, with a body of ſlaves, de- 8 
feated a Carthaginian army. He had promiſed ggnaize 
freedom to all who ſhould bring the head of an emtehes. 
enemy, but obſerving that time was loſt in cut- 
ting off the heads during the action, he cauſed 
proclamation to be made that not one ſhould be 
freed if the battle was loſt; then theſe valiant 
ſlaves redoubled their efforts, and by victory 
purchaſed a glorious freedom. What ſtronger 
proof do we need to convince us how repugnant 


to human nature is ſlavery? Philip king of pyinp 


Macedon having entered into alliance with Han- Takes an 


alliance 
nibal, made his appearance in Magna Grecia, with Haz 
but being defeated by Levinus, he immediately aa. 
reimbarked. Even Hannibal retired before 


Marcellus the conſul, who afterwards immor- 


Hiero, a faithful ally of the Romans, died at Ver er 


a very great age, but Hieronymus his grandſon ee 


and ſucceſſor, having adopted other maxims, 1:yz fiegeto 


attached himſelf to the Carthaginians. This Syracuſe ſor 


having dee 


young tyrant (for he delerved no other .name) cred 


bayingz Rome. 
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having diſguſted the people to whom Hiero had, 
been a father, was killed dy conſpirators; ne- 
vertheleſs the Syracuſans looks the cauſe of 
the Carthaginians, Which made Marcellus, who 
was newly arrived in Sicily, form a pin for re- 
| | ducing them, 

Archimedes | The Sy — ha: formerly defcated the 
Ns Athenians: and the famous Archimedes, a re- 
wn. lation of the late kings, the greateſt geometri- 
| cCian of his age, had rendered it a much more 
difficult conqueſt than it had been in the days of 
Aleibiades. The aſtoniſhing. effect of his ma- 
chines, which deſtroyed the Romans and; ſunk 
their galleys, obliged Marcellus, after many ex- 
traordinary and fruitleſs attempts, to change the 
Taken by Hege into a blockade, He had even thought of 
withdrawing, when being ſhewn a place where 
the height of the wall could be reached with 
ſcaling ladders, he attempted to carry the city 
by eſcalade in the night, and ſucceeded, He 
ſhewed every poſſible mark of reſpect to the me- 
mory of Archimedes, who was killed by a fol- 
dier that did not know him. For three years 
the genius of this ſingle man had defended his 
country. Syracuſe, whoſe character was greatly 
ſimilar to that of Athens, was reduced with the 

reſt of Sicily into a Roman province. , 
1 The Romans ſignalized themſelves equally i in 
The k. Spain and Italy. Capua was beſieged and hard 
mans take preſſed, when Hannibal, deſpaifing to relieve it, 
den Tren. undertook the ſiege of Rome, on purpoſe to 
ww. make a diverſion in its favour; but having fail- 
ed in this bold attempt, Capua was reduced to 
the greateſt extremity. The chief authors of the 


| revole killed themſelves, and the "I 
| ; e 0 
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ed. The inhabitants were entirely diſperſed 5 2 


new colony was eſtabliſhed in their place, and a 
prefect ſent every year to adminiſter juſtice. A 


little time after, Tarentum was retaken by Fa- 


bius, who found in it a great number of pic- 
tures and ſtatues, perfect maſterpieces of art, 
but for which he ſhewed a thorough contempt. 


When he was aſked what he choſe to have done 


with them; let us leave the Tarentines their angry 


545 


gods, ſaid he. (The gods of the  Tarentines 


were dreſſed like warriors as was the cuſtom at 
Sparta.) On the contrary, Marcellus who was 


' man of taſte, decorated the Roman temples 


with the maſterpieces of Syracuſe. Unfortu- Death of 


nately this great general, the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, fell into an ambuſcade where he was killed, 
and the laſt duties were paid to him by the Car- 


thaginian hero. Marcellus was called, the ſword 
e Rome, a ſurname to which he was well entitled 


by his ſervices. ' 
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CHAP. VI. 
End of the ſecond Punic war. wy 


Marcellus, 


THE war raged with equal violence in Spain, The two 


4 where Publius Scipio and his brother Cneius 
hadthe greateſt ſucceſs and retook'Saguntum, but 


dividing their forces, they were overpowered by 


ſuperior armies, and both killed in the year 
541. Marcius, a young knight, had the ho- 


enemy's camp in the night, and gained many 
other impottant advantages, Yer the loſs of the 
| __ two 


Seipios kill 


ed in Spain. 


hour to be their avenger. He forced the 
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two generals was conſidered as irreparable, 
when the great Publius Scipio, ſon of the eldeſt 
brother, made an offer, though but twenty-four 
years of age, to continue the war, and _— 
Kkccepted, was appointed  proconſul. 

Fear of His ſacceſs ſeemed miraculous, nd be: was 
5 543- in ſome degree indebted for it, to the art of turn- 
piois ſent” ing the ſuperſtition of the vulgar to the public 
Ale, Cr. advantage. If he had not pretended that Nep- 
thagena, tune appeared to him, and adviſed him to be- 
ſſiege Carthagena; and if he had not foretold the 
ebbing of the ſea as a prodigy which was to ren- 
der the harbour fordable; the very mentioning 
ſuch an attempt would have made the Romans 
tremble. Carthagena was taken by affault in 

one day, in which were found eighteen galleys, 
a hundred and thirty merchant ſhips, loaden 

with proviſions, the magazines ang arſenals fill- 

ed with ſtores, and a vaſt treafure. This was 

a deadly blow to the power of Carthage. 

Fe fubdues The proconſul, by a ſtriking example of vir- 
Spain. His tue, greatly added to his military glory. A 
tributes young female captive was brought to him of 
e exquiſite beauty, with whom he was immediate- 
ly charmed; but having queſtioned her, and 

finding ſhe was betrothed to a prince of the 
country, inſtantly reſtored her to her promiſed 

' huſband, who extolled him as a deity, and pro- 

cured him ſeveral allies. In a ſhort time after, 
the Romans took Spain from the Carthaginians. 

The activity, valour, prudence, and reputation 

of the young general, ſeconded by his friend 
Lelius, mage him equally dreaded and reſpect- 
ed. From that time, Maſſiniſſa king of Numi- 


| 5 reſolved to join him, and forſake the Cartha- 
ginians, 


* 
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Anians, und became a ſteady and zealous friend 
Rome. 940 

All Spain being diced] the ſetate ſent ſuc- Year of 

cefibvs to relieve Scipio, who laid down his com- wet 

mand without murmuring On his return to <and Fr 

Rome, the centuries unanimouſly decreed him 

the conſulſhip; before he had attained the age 

which the law required. Even the ſpirit of the 

law might make an exceptior in favour of ſuch 

uncommon merit. 
Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, had pat 2 

ed che Alps in 846, with a very great may and of Hannibal 

was completely defeated by the conſuls.” I he {rated in 

Carthaginians loſt their general and fifty thou- 1 

ſand men in this action, which put an end to 

the fears of the Roman republic. The num- 

ber of the Roman citizens having been diminiſh- 

ed about one half ſince the firſt campaign by 

Hannibal, it would have been almoſt impoſſible 

to defend themſelves if the two brothers had 

joined. The greater the dangers they ſurmout- 

ed; the more their courage and confidence ac- 

quired ſtrength. 


No man but Scipio would have thought of Notwith- | 


carrrying the war into Africa; however he pro- oppoſition 
poſed it, and his ſucceſs in Spain p reſerved him gf Favius, 
from being ſuſpected of raſhneſs. This project fen inte 
was warmly oppoſed by old Fabius, either from Aries. 
a ſecret jealouſy againſt a young man who was 
Hkely to eclipſe him, or rather from an exceſs 
of caution which is natural to age; for we ought 
to put the moſt favourable conſtruction poſſible 
upon the intentions of great men. He alleged 
it Was not improbable that by this means Italy 
3 5 be loſt, as it was continually threatened 

Nn 2 by 
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| by Hannibal. The ſenate being more affected 


with the reaſons given by the Conſul, appointed 
Scipio to command in Sicily, with the liberty of 


paſſing over to Africa, if he ſaw a proſpect of ad- 
vantage to the republic. The year was conſum- 
ed in making preparations, and though Scipio 


was falſely accuſed by ſome envious people of 


having waſted his time in purſuit of pleaſures, 


Fear of 
Rome 549. 

Maffiniſia 

and nm. 


Hannibal 
tecalled. 


yet he was ordered to execute a ſchemai in n 
lity of proconſu. 

+ He (had, ſcarcely arrived upon the continent 
and. gained a ſingle advantage over the Cartha- 
ginians, when Maſſiniſſa declared in favour of 
Rome. Syphax, another Numidian king, and 
a rival of Maſſiniſſa, declared againſt her, though 
formerly attached to Scipio, who defeated him 
and Aſdrubal the Carthaginian general in ſeye- 


ral bloody engagements. Maſſiniſſa reduced Nu- 


midia, and married the famous Sophoniſba, who 
had been formerly promiſed to him, but had 
been married to Syphax. The fate of this prin- 
ceſs is very eee 3 he poſed, trom 
ſlavery to a throne. 4 4400 

In the mean time, the Carrhaginians. in con- 
ſternation recalled Hannibal, who had ſuſtain- 
ed heavy loſſes in Italy. He quitted this charm- 
ing country with the regret of a conqueror from 


- © whom his prey was ſnatched; but his departure 


was attended with univerſal joy at Rome, except 
from Fabius, who could not partake of the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction. His mind had probably been 
weakened, or his temper, ſoured; by old age, 
for he was exceſſively prejudiced againſt. the 
great Scipio. If it could proceed from jealouſy, 


of which he has been accuſed, what degree of 


vir tue 
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virtue is ſo immaculate, as not to have reaſon ; 
to dread. being degraded oy Vice? err did peath or 
not outlive this war. [1.75 Tadins. 

The Carthaginians having baſely e a truce, Interview 
Scipio carried fire and ſword to the very gates of 8lifle and 
Carthage, upon which Hannibal was ordered Nannibai. 
to attack him. He firſt ſent ſpies to reconnoitre 
the poſition of the enemy; but they were ſeized, 
and carried before the Roman general, who, 
after having made them examine every thing, 
permitted them to depart, and even gave chem 
ſome money. Hannibal, ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the behaviour of Scipio, was deſirous of 
peace, and requeſted an interview. He repre- 
ſented to him the viciſſitudes of fortune, and 
endeavoured to inſpire him with a deſire of re- 
ſtoring peace, offering to reſign Spain and all 
the iſlands ſituated upon the coaſt of Italy. 
Scipio anſwered Hannibal as Alexander anſwer- 
ed Darius, and they parted to prepare for an 
engagement. 

The fate of the two nations was to be decid- Year of | 
ed by the famous battle of Zama, The Car- Reo + an 


attle of 
thaginian auxiliaries were very ſoon put to flight, Zama gain» 


and a multitude of wounded and frighted ele- b. 

phants completed their defeat; but Scipio was 

in deſpair of breaking through the Carthaginian 
Phalanx, which Hannibal had formed of his ve- 
teran troops, when Lelius and Maſſiniſſa who 

had returned from purſuing the fugitives, took 

them in the rear, which decided the victory. 

The enemy loſt forty thouſand men killed and 

taken priſoners, and the Romans only two thou- 


ſand: it was with difficulty Hannibal could 
fave himſelf, 
Nn 3 Let 
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| Advantage Let us take notice by the by, that the Ro- 
of cavalry. man cavalry was greatly inferior to both the 
Numidian and Spaniſh, and it was to that infe- 
riority the Carthaginians chiefly owed their fuc- 
_ ceſs. The deſertion of a troop of Numidian 
horſe, after being quartered at Capua, and the 
alliance with Maſſiniſſa, made up for the difad- 
vantage to which the Romans were hien re- 
ſpetrexpoledt ot 7 2s Ak 
'Yearof The conſternation which the Locks experis 
e 55* enced after the battle of Cannæ, ſeized a Car- 
peace thaginians after the battle of Zama. Even 
einc con- Hannibal declared, and eaſily perſuaded the 
ſecond Pu- people to believe, that peace was their only re- 
nic war. ſource. Scipio was anxious to have it concluded, 
leſt the new-conſul ſhould deprive him of the 
honour of ending the war. He dictated the 
following terms: „“ The Carthaginians to pre- 
e ſerve their laws and to retain all the poſſeſ- 
1 ſons they held in Africa before the breaking 
& out of the war; but Rome to keep Spain and 
ei the Mediterranean iſlands. That they ſhallgive 
< up all priſoners and deſerters, with all their 
« elephants, and ſhips of war, except ten gal- 
« leys of three banks of gars. They ſhall not 
* make war either in Africa or elſewhere with- 
% out the conſent of the Roman people. They 
<« ſhall pay ten thouſand talents in the ſpace 
ec of fifty years. They ſhall reſtore to Maſſiniſ- 
© ſa whatever they have taken from him or his 
* anceſtors. They ſhall give a hundred hoſ- 
tages, fuch as ſhall be approved by Scipio, 
$ in ſecurity for the faithful performance of | 

$- theſe articles,” 
Though 
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7 hough ſeveral ſenators- were for continuing Treay ra 
the war, 2 * from views of ambition, or to = +: 
favour the new conſuls, yet the treaty was rati- 
fied at Rome. One of the ſenators having aſk- 
ed the chief of the Carthaginian embaſſy; bat 
God will you call to witneſs the fincerity. of your 
oaths? he replied ; The ſame by whom our per- 
juries have been ſo ſeverely puniſhed. A moſt hu- 
miliating anſwer, which a Roman would not 
have made. The difference of ſucceſs was in a 
great meaſure owing to the en of their 


mene character. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
For the better Underſtanding of this Wark. 


CHAIA. Was at firſt a conginy of Pelopon- 
neſus, but when Greece was ſubdued by the. 

Romans, the province which they called Achaia, 
comprehended Attica, Bzotia, Phocis, Peloponne- 
ſus, &c. with the iſlands. 

ADRIATIC (Sea). The Gulf of Venine. 


Aqui. An ancient people of Italy inhabiting the 


banks of the Anio, at preſent the Teverone. + 
roLIA. A country of Greece on the Gulf of Co- 
rinth or Lepanto, at preſent the Deſpotat, a part of 

Livadia. 

ALBANIA, A country of Aſia near the Cuſplan ſea, 


| comprehending at preſent Sohivan and Dageſtan, 
in which is the city of Darbent. 


ALLOBROGES, A people of Narbonne Gaul, inhabit- 


ing a part of Dauphiny, and almoſt all Savoy. f 
Als. Theſe mountains were divided into ſeveral 
parts under different names. The Cottian Alps, 


between Dauphiny and Piedmont (Mount Cenis.) 
Erecian Alps, between Piedmont and Savoy (Little 
Mount St. Bernard). — Julian Alps, between Iſtria 
and Carniola in the Auſtrian dominions.—Lepon- 
tian, in Swiſſerland.— Maritime, between Provence 
and the territories of . between 


Bavaria, 
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Bavaria, Tirol and Carinthia. —Penninz, between 
the Milaneſe and Valais (Great St. Bernard). 
Rhetian, in the Tirol, &c. | 


AmManus. A branch of mount Taurus in Aſia, 


© which parts Syria from Cilicia, 
ARABIA. A country of Aſia, ſituated between Pa- 
leſtine, the Red Sea, and the gulf of Perſia, The 
Ancients divided it into three parts as it is at pre- 
ſent. 1ſt, Arabia petrea, upon the confines of Pa- 
leſtine and Egypt. 2d, Arabia deſerta, on the 
north, where the people known by the name of the 
Nomades dwelt, of whom one tribe was called Sa- 
racens, which name afterwards became common to 
all the Arabians. 3d, Arabia felix, to the ſouth. Its 
chief towns are Jatripa, (Medina), Macoraba 
(Mecca), Saba (Sanaa). „„ 
ARMEN IA. The great Armenia lies to the north of 
Meſopotamia, called at preſent Turcomania.— 
Leſs Armenia in Aſia- minor. It was a part of 
Cappadocia conquered by the kings of Armenia. 
ATLAs. A great mountain of Africa, extending 
from eaſt to weſt, : Eft 
AS1a-MINoOR. At preſent called Natolia. It com- 
prehended Phrygia, Lydia, Bithynia, Pontus, Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, Ionia, Caria, Cilicia, &c. 
Assy RIA. Beyond the Tigris. Its ancient capital 
was Nineveh. The other famous cities are Arbela 
(Erbil), and Cteſiphon, the capital of the Parthians. 
That country is at preſent called Kurdiſtan, 
ATTiCA. A country, of Greece, in which. Athens 
was fituated. It is called at preſent Setine or 
Atheni. | 5 . 


BARryLONIA, or CHAT DRA. Situated on the ſouth 
of Meſopotamia and Aſſyria. Its capital Babylon, 
Which was on the banks of the Euphrates, is deſtroyed. 
It has been ſuppoſed that Bagdat was in the ſame 
Nlace, but Bagdat is on the Tigris. This country 
n at preſent called Irak-Arabi. d | 


Bac- 
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 BacTRIANA; A province of Perſia; on this ſide the 
Oxus (the Gihon). It is a part of the country of 
the Uſbeck Tartars. 1-2 17 

BALEARES. Iflands which were dependent on Spain, 
Minorca, and Majorca. 

BzoTia. A country of Greece lying weſt of Atti- 
ca. Thebes (Thiva) was the capital. 

BIA. A province of Spain, which took n 
name from the river Betis, (Guadalquivir). It. 
comprehended Andaluſia, the mann of 9 
and a part of New Caſtile, 

BITHTNIA. A province to the north of Aſia- minor. 
Its chief cities were Pruſa. Nicæa, Chalcedon, 
Nicomedia, &c. called at preſent Bourſe, Iſnich, 
Scutari, Is-Nikmid. 

BoRYSTHENES, It is the river Dnieper which runs 
into the Black Sea. 

BospHorvs of Thrace. It is the ftrait of Conftan- 
tinople, by which the Propontis (the ſea of Mar- 
mora) communicates with the Black Sea.—Boſpho- 
rus Cimmerius, or Cherſoneſus Taurica, at preſent. 
the Crimea, 

BRITAIN. Great Britain, likewiſe called Albion, 

comprehended, as it does at preſent, England and 
Scotland. But the Roman Britain, they only 
reckoned the ſouth part of Scotland with England. 

Ee Little Britain, called likewife Hibernia, and 
ſometimes Scotia, was Ireland. 

BRUTIun. A part of Italy to the ſouth, where was 
Crotona, Coſentia, and Rhegium. 


C 
Craig. A part of Terra di Lee in 15 
kingdom of Naples. 
CAN TABR ESA. A people of Hiſpania 8 
in Guipuſcoa, Biſcay, and Navarre. It was with 
difficulty they were reduced by the Romans. 
| CAPPADOCIA. A great country in Aſia- minor bor- 
dering on the Black Sea. It formed a kingdom, and 
Cæſarea was its capital. It is called at preſent 
Amazia or Amnazan. 
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CasPran- (Gates). Narrow and very difficult paſ-- 
ſage, between the mountains and the Caſpian ſea, 
and is ſaid to be near the city of Darbent in Perſia, 
| It is now called the paſs: of Teflis. bg 

Caucasus. A branch of mount Taurus in Aſia, 

lying between the Black ſea, n the 1 
CELTICA, See Gaul. 

CHALD EA. See Babylonia. | gun 

CEnkksoxmEsus. This name was given to ſeveral 
peninſulas. Cherſoneſus, Cimbrica (Jutland). 
Taurica (the Crimea). Thracia (Romania). 

Citicia. A ſouthern province of eee ee mne 
were the cities of Tarſus and Iſſus. 

CogLo-Syria. A country of Syria eines: in a "A 
lightful valley, the limits are little known. N 
Syria. 

CorLcnis. Afterwards called Lazica. A country 
of Aſia lying eaſt of the Black Sea. At preſent 
called Mingrelia. 

Comactna. A province of Sycia near the Eu- 
pPhrates. 

Corcyra. A Grecian iſland 'in the weſtern part of 
the Ionian ſea, at preſent called Corfu. 

Crete. An iſland in which are reckoned | l 
kingdoms, It is the iſle of Candia in ue ſouth of 
. the Archipelago. 

CyRENAICA. A part of Africa, whieds| is banned 
at preſent the weſtern part of the country of Barca, 


Dacia. A country comptebending Upper . 
ry, Tranſylvania, Walachia, and Moldavia beyond 
the Danube. Its inhabitants were called Getz. 
„The Romans having quitted great Dacia, gave 
that name to the country on the near ſide the Da- 
nube. 

DaLMATIA. It was the eaſtern part of the preſent 
. Dalmatia and Boſnia, with the weſtern Servia. 
Its cities were Salona, | Belgrade (Taurunum), &c. 

Nane Upon the nn of Macedonia, ſome- 
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times making a part of Dacia. The ſame name is 
gisen; to other countries. - 
73 E 1 

Eozan (ſea). At preſent called ah Archipelago. 

EcyeT. The Ancients divided it into three parts. 
iſt, Lower Egypt, whoſe chief cities were Tanis, 
Peluſium, Canopus, Alexandria. 2d, Middle 
Egypt in which ſtood Memphis. 3d, Upper 
Egypt or Thebais where were 8 Elephantis, 
and Syene. 

| EmMILIA, A country of Italy or Ciſalpine Gaul, 
between the Po and the Apennines. It compre- 
hended the dutchy of Parma, and extended to the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna. 

Erigxus. A country of Greece at preſent called 
Lower Albania. Ambracia (Larta), and Nicopo- 
lis (Preveza) built by Auguſtus after the battle of 
Actium, were the chief cities. | 

ETHoPla, Lies ſouth of Egypt, and is called at 
. preſent Nubia and Abyflinia, The moſt remark- 
able of its inhabitants were the Troglodites, who 
.dwelt in caverns on the ſhore of the Red ſea. 

! (or Hetruria). At preſent Tuſcany, with 
a part of the Papal territories lying welt of the 

Tiber. 

EungA. An iſland in the Egean ſea, extending 
along the coaſt of, Bæotia, whoſe capital was Chal- 
eis; the Euripus parted it from the main land. 

It is at n called an. Spur 

2 n 

Faliscri. A te of Etruria upon the Tiber. F. a- 
lerii was their capital. | 

F IDENATES. A people of Latium whoſe capitak 

Was en 

2 8 

GaLATIA or GatLo:Grecra. A province of Aſia- 
minor, where the Gauls ſettled. ae was its 

capital, at preſent Angouri. 

GAUL, . Was divided into four parts, Belgica; Celti- 
ben Aquitania, Narbonnenſis. 1ſt, Belgica com- 


pre- 


ast OE: 


prebended the country lying between the oteari, 
the Rhine, and mount Vogeſus (Voge), to the Seine 
and the Marne. 2d, Ceitica, the middle and the 
greateſt part of France. gd; Aguitania, the coun- 
try between the ocean, the Garonne, and the Pyre- 
an mountains. Theſe three were called (comata) 
1 1 Gaul, becauſe the people wore long hair. 
Ath, Narbonnenſus 5s {called Braccata from the name of 
a dreſs), included Languedoc, ae, Deira 
By, and Savoy. 
Auguſtus extended Gallia N to the 
ire, and new diviſions were conſtantly made. 
At the end of the fourth century Gaul was divided 
into ſeventeen provinces: two of Narbonne, three of 
2 three of Lyons, four of Belgia, the 
iennenſes, the Senones, the Sequani, &c. 
As the northern part of Italy was peopled by co- 
lonies from Gaul, the Romans gave it the name of 
Gallia Ciſalpina, and the country ſituated beyond 
the Alps, with reſpect to Italy, they called Gallia 
| Tranſalpina. 
ERMANIA. Comprehended the country unn 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Viſtula, and the nor- 
thern ocean, which was called Great Germany. 
The Le/s was a part of Gaul, the near ſide of the 
Rhine, and where it was ſettled * German 
colonies. | 
| Denmark, ee Mn, hl a part of Po- 
land were in Great Germany, but it did not extend 
ſo far to the ſouth as modern Germany. 

GREECE. - The ſouth part of Turky in Europe. 
The Ancients divided it into fix parts, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Theſſalia, Achaia, Pelaponneſus, and the 

® iNands. 

Great Greece is the ſouthern part of [ealy, where 
the Greek colonies were ſettled, * 
H 

6 The ſtraits which Noo ene and 
Afia, at preſent called the Dardanelles, This 
name was given to the country in Aſia, ſituated 


upon 
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upon the ſtraits. he cities of Lampſacus and Ci- 
- zicus made a part of it. 

HzIVZTIA. A Celtic nation, comprehending Swiſ- 
ſerland; except the canton of Bale, 

Hubs (at preſent Balkan). A range of mountains 
crofling Thrace. 

HzRcyNi14(the foreſt of). This immenſs foreſd:cover- 
ed almoſt all Germany, and extended from Alſace 
and Swiſſerland to Franfſylvania ;' the Black foreſt 
is a part of it. 

HisPANIa (Spain). The Romans divided it at firſt 
into two parts, Ulteriora and Citeriora, or Tarra- 
conenſis. The firſt was afterwards ſubdivided into 
two / provinces, Lufitania and Betica. (See theſe 

words.) The ſecond into three. iſt, The Tar- 
raconenſis Proper, in which were Tarragon; Sarra- 


goſffa, Pampeluna, Numantia 2d, Gallicia, in 


which were Braga, Porto, Lugo, Lean 3d, The 
Carthaginian, in which were Carthagena, Valen- 
cia, and Toledo. 
Hreanis. A river of Seythia in Europe, called at 
preſent the 
HyYnc ants. A province of Perſia to the wuth of 
the Caſpian ſea, at pa Mazandiran, or Eg | 
bariſtan. 1 


I>znrA, A province of Aſia between the Caſpian 
and the Black ſeas, The ſame name was likewiſe 
given to Spain, becauſe of the river Ebro ese } 
It is called at preſent Georgia, 

ILLYRiA. This country was greatly extended after 
the Roman conqueſts, and divided into eight pro- 
vinces, which were again ſubdivided. Iſt, Rhe- 
tia; 2d, Noricum; 3d, Pannonia; 4th, Liburnia ; 

| Sth, Dalmatia 3 6th; Illyria Proper (in which are 
Scutari and Durrazzo) ;- 7th, Mæſia; 8th, Dacia, 
It was bounded by the Danube, the lake of Con- 
ſtance and the Rhine, the Alps, the Adriatic fea, 
Greece and Thrace, 


\ INDIA, 


+. UM Cn 
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Ix DIA. The Ancients knew little of this country 

but the weſtern peninſula, and that which forms a 
great part of the Mogul's country. It was India on 
the near fide the Ganges. The country of the Brach- 
mans beyond the Ganges, towards the ſource of 
that. river, is the Thibet, or the country of the 
Lamas. The peninſula of Malacca was called 
the Golden Cher ſoneſus. They included the country 
of Sina (China) in India, which was undoubtedly 
the ſouth part of China, with Cochinchina and 
c 1 15 
| IxsuBRIA. A part of Ciſalpine Gaul, inhabited by 
a colony of Gauls called Inſubres. The capital 
was Milan. f a | 
Ionia, A country of Aſia- minor, in which were 
the cities of Miletus, Epheſus, Smyrna, &. 
IsAURIA. A mountainous country in Aſia, on the 
confines of Cilicia, at preſent Sauba in Cara- 
mania. R 5: EM! i N nil 
Italy. It was at firſt only the ſouthern part of 
the country which is known by that name at 
preſent, and was afterwards divided into nine 
parts: 1ſt, Ciſalpine Gaul or Togata (ſince Lom- 
bardy); 2d, Etruria; zd, Umbria; 4th, Pi- 
cenum; 5th, Samnium, and the country of the Sa- 
bines; 6th, Latium; 7th, Campania; 8th, Magna 
Grecia; qth, he iſlands. Auguſtus divided it 
into eleven provinces, and Conſtantine into ſeven- 
teen. = GENES wiki IEA 

Jupta. In Afia, at preſent a part of Souria. 

Laconia. In Peloponneſus, the country of the 

Spartans ; at preſent called Maina. 

LaTium. The country of the Latins, Rutuli, Volſci, 
- Hernici, &c. It is at preſent the Campania di 
Roma, and the adjacent part of the Terra di La- 

voro. | | 10 

Lazica. See Colchis. 1 

LesBos. An iſland in the Archiptlago; at preſent 
Mieteline. 85 e 
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Lizanus. . A chain of mountains on the confines of 
_ - Syria and Paleſtine. _ 5 
1BYA, A country in Africa; at preſent Barca. 
Liouria. At. preſent the coaſt of Genoa, part of 
Piedmont, Montferat, and the Milaneſe, on the 
ſouth ſide of the Po. | 
Lucania. A part of Mages Grecia, in which was 
Sybaris, Roſcianum (Roſſano), &c. 8 
LusirAx IA. A province of Spain between the Dou- 
ro, the Guadiana and the Ocean. It comprehend- 
* almoſt all Portugal, with a part of the two Ca- 
iles. = | 
| Lypia. A country of Aſia- minor, in which was 
Sardis. 5 + h 


Macebonia. Situated between Greece and Thrace. 
The Turks call it Matidunia. Its principal towns 
were Pella (Jenitza) Theſſalonica (Saloniki), &c. 

MauRITANIA. A part of Africa to the ſouth of the 

ſtraits of Gades, (Gibraltar) to which the Romans 
added a part of Numidia. The whole was divided 
into three provinces which comprehended the king- 
doms of Morocco and the weſtern part of Algiers. 

MrpiA. A province of Perſia to the north of Ba- 
bylon ; at preſent Irak-Agemi. | 

Mesoporamia. A province of Aſia between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates in which were Edeſſa, 

Niſibis, Carrhæ, Singara Atra, &c.; at preſent Di- 
arbeck, AE +: 

Mzgia. This country anſwers at . preſent to the 
eaſtern Servia, and the weſtern Bulgaria. 

Mxss£N1a. The country of the Meſſenians in Pelo- 
ponneſus, to the weſt of Laconia, MN Coe Pg 

Noxicuu. A country lying between Italy and the 
Danube. A part of the circles of Bavaria and 

„/ rs > · . TOME 
NovRMTOULANIA. In Gaul, which is at preſent 
SGaſcony and South Guignne,  - 
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nds. Before the time of the RR thivhinit | £ 

of Africa was of great extent, but diſmembered by : 
them to enlarge. Mauritania. In the time df . | 
- Auguſtus, it was no more ap: the 9 Med of the - N 


- Kingdom of "RR X57 balls 69” 2/6 50 
Oxcavrs. Iſlands on the oy 5 Gras Bring at 
_ Preſent, the ; Orkneys, 8 weg , e 
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Tre See Judea. 

Paros Mroris. At preſent "kx Ea of ZANE er 
Aſoph, which communicates with the Black Sea. 
PAxNONta. A province of Illytia to the ſouth "the 

Ifter (Danube), comprehending a part of Auftria 
and Hungary. Its cities were Sirmium (nien) 
Vindobona een &c, a 

Pik r e, Tbe country 0 of the Parthians to the eaſt 
of Media. It makes a part of the Khoraſſan, 

'Pxroyonnests. A great peninſula joined to the reſt 

| = Greece by the Iſthmus of Corinth ; at preſent the 

Dre. 

big The capital of a kingdom of the fame 
name in Aſia-minor, where former] F the king- 
dom of Phrygia. 

Pina, That. was the name given by, the ancients, 
to the country lying beyond the T: igris, as far as the 
Indies. Perfia, properly ſo called, made one pro 
vince, as did Media, Parthia, Badriana, &c. Kick 

_ anſwers to the preſent Perſia, and to a Bt of. the 
country of the Uſbeck Tartars. 

PHAs1s. A celebrated river of Colchis in Ala; 5 at 
preſent Rione or Fache. | 

PuENICIA. A country in Aſia, It was a narrow 

cCioaſt between the Mediterranean ſea and Mount Le- 

banon, at preſent comprehended i in Souria. 

'Procrs. A country of Greece, lying weft of Bceotia 
in which were the city of Pele, Parnaſſus, and 
| Helicon. 

PuryotA. A country of Afia a-minor, towards the 
\ Helleſpont, in which was the famous Troy. 

| Tou xus 
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Black Sea. It was the kingdom of Mithridates. 
Pon ves Euxidvus. At preſent che Black Sea. ; 
ProPONTIS. A gulph between the Helleſpont and 

the Black Sea, called at prefent the Sea of Marmora, 


6 | . 5 5 
| Mar bd The Welt; part of e It is the coun- 


try of the Griſons, 2 part of Tirol, Suabia and Ba- 
varia. 

Rnoporr. A mountain in Thrace, almoſt parallel 
to mount Hæmus, which crofled a province of the 
ſame name. 


Rururl. A people of Latium. Ades was is ca- | 


pital. 
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Sans, | A people of Italy, 175 80808 Alper, 
to la Sabini in the Papal territory, reaching to the 


farther 'Abruzzo, It had in it Cures. TY core}. 
 Reate (Rien &c. 

BRA zoe. he country of the Samnites, among 

whom the Marſi were reckoned. At preſent it is 
called Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples. 4 

Sina. The ancients divided it into Sarmatia 
of Europe; and Sarmatia of Aſia. That of Europe 
is between the Viſtula, the Danube, the Black Sea, 
the Tanais and the Riphean mountains, containing 
Poland, Ruſſia in Europe, and Little Tartary, That 
1 Afia was what is at preſent called Kaſan, Aſtra- 

can, and Circaſſia. 

SCANDINAVIA. In north Germany, containing Swe- 
oo and Norway; likewiſe called Scandia, and 

altia. 

SCyYTHIA, The northeri part of Aſia, at preſent 
called great Tartary, in which the ancients placed 
the Afiatic Sarmatia, The eaſtern part they called 

Serica, which reached to the ſouth as far as the 

country of the Brachmans, and to the Sinæ, that is 

perbaps northern China, — Little Scythia was in Eu- 
rope, lying at the mouth of the Danube, 
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- - SoGDIANA. A province of Perſia, lying between the 
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SICAMBRI. A famous people of weſt Germany, whg 
- With other Germans formed the league of the Francs, 


Oxus (Gihon) 'and the Jaxartes (Sihon). The 
capital was Maracanda, at preſent Samarkand. 
SYR1A. That part of Aſia which the Romans called 

Eaft Syria, was at firſt divided into Syria, Phenicia 
and Paleſtine ; after which they made new diviſions, 

_ » The firſt part was ſubdivided into five provinces, 
1ſt, Syria proper, in which were Antioch, Seleucia, 
Emeſa; towns ſituated upon the Orontes (the Aſi). 
dd, Comagena ; 3d, Oſroene; 4th, Palmyrena ; 
Sth Phenicia Damaſcena, formerly Ccele-Syria, 
where ſtood Damaſcus and Heliopolis (Balbeck). 
7 8 Y 


Tanais. At preſent the river Don, which runs into 
the ſea of Aſoph. ; | SOS 
Tavrus. A chain of mountains in Aſia, of which 
the branches had different names. | | 
TREBAIS. A country in Upper Egypt towards Ethi- 
opia. Its capital was Thebes. | — 
HESSALIA. A province of Macedonia, on the ſouth 
of that kingdom, from which it was ſeparated by 
mountains, at preſent called Jannæ. 
TRRACIA. At preſent Romania and the weſtern 
Bulgaria. In.the time of the Roman emperors, it 
was divided into fix provinces; 1ſt, Thracia Pro- 
per, near to Macedoniz; 2d, Rhodope; 3d, Eu- 
ropa, in which was Byzantium; 4th Hemimon; 
5th, Mzfia fecunda; 6th, Little Scythia, near 
the mouth of the Danube. | 
'THRASIMENUS (the lake of). At preſent Perouſa. 
VenzTIAa., A country inhabited by the Galli Venetes, 
containing the ſtate of Venice, a part of Mantua, the 
Milaneſe, and Ferrara. Mantua was one of its cities. 
Vorsci, A people of Latium. They bad the towns 
of Anxur (Terracine), Arpinum (Arpino), Caſſi- 
num (mount Caſino), - | 
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